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THE INDIAN 


A JOURNAL OF 


ANTIQUARY: 


ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 


VOLUME XXVIII. — 1899. 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA, 
BY REV: J. E. ABBOTT, B.A. 

N Volume XTV, of this Journal, page 319, Dr, Borgess calls attention to the importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lists from the Jfi/ifeus, Purdnas, Adshas, ond other 
available sonrcea of information, og a means to the better elucidation of the Ancient 

Geography of India. Following this suggestion Dr, J. F. Fleet prepared a list of geographical 
names found inthe Brihai-Sanhiid, and published it in this Jowrnal, Vol. AATI, page 169. 
Tnow give a list of geographical names found in the BAdgavata Purdna, The references 


are to the Bombay Edition, 

Abhira, a country and people, I, 10, 35; 
If, 4, 18. 

Ajauibha; = commentary says Bbiratavar- 
oho, 21, 3, 24, 

Alaki, a city on Bhiteshagiri, IV. 6, 23, 

Alakananda, » river flowing by Alaki, a name 
for the Ganga, [V. 6, 24; AT. 29, 42. 

Ambashthn; a country, X. 84, 29. 

Anartta, or Anarta, o country = Dwirakddeéa, 
com, I. 10, 35; L 1], 1; TX. 3, 28; 
X, 52, 15; X. 68,6; X. 67, 4; X. 71,21; 
X. 82,19; X. 66,20. 

Anarttapuri, a city, the capital of Anartta, = 
Dwirnka, I, 14, 20, 

Andhas ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Andhaka; «@ people, TL 11, 11; I. 14, 26; 
II. 4, 20; If 8, 25; X. 1, 69; X. 45, 15; 
X. 80, 11; XK, 80,16; X. 83,5; XL 30, Is. 


Andhra, a people, If. 4,18; TX. 20, 80; | 


LX. 25, 9. 

Afiga; a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshetra, o kshetra, called im com. 
Vaiinavakshetra, L 1, 4, 

Arbuda; « country, XI. 30, 18, 

Arha, a country, I. 11,11; 1. 14, 25, 

Arna, a country, X. 86, 20. 

Aryi, a river, X79, 20. 


Aryiivaria, a country between the Vindhya and 
the Himilaya mountains, OX. 6, 6; LX. 16, 32. 

Asikni: a river, V. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 31; 3. 58,30; XT, 
95.6; XI. 23, 31. 

Avartana; a subdivision of Jambudvipa, V. 
19, 30. 

Avatoda ; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ayodhya; acity, [X. 8, 19. 


HBadart, a sacred place, III. 4, 4; Badarikiiéram, 
VU. 11, 6; containing Niriyaniérama, IX. 
3, 36; XI. 29, 41; Badaryigrama, III, 4, 
21 : ITT. 14, ao : aks o2, 4. 

Bilhika, a people, X. 82, 26. 

Barbara, a people, LX. 8, 5. 

Barhishmat!, a city in Brahmiivarta, ITI. 22, 
29- TIL 22, 32. 

Bhadriiva, a continent, I. 16, 15, 

Bharata, a country, I. 16, 13; Bhiratavarsha, 
LIT, 1, 20; &. 87, 6. . 

Blimarath!, a river, V.19, 18; X. 79, 12. 

Bhogaratl, a mythical city, I. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, country and people, I. 1], 11; L 14, 
95; IIT. 1,29; TL 2,25; Bhojarijs, If. 2, 
30; %. 85,33; ID. 3,25; X01, 35; x. 1, 
69; %. 80, 11; X. BB, 29; AL. 30,18. 
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THE INDIAN 


ANTIQUARY:; 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 


VOLUME XXVIIL — 1899. 


THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA. 
BY REV. J. E, ABBOTT, B.A, 


N Volume XIV. of this Jowrtial, page 819, Or. Burgess calls attention to the importance of 
scholars preparing geographical lista from the Jividsas, Purdyas, Aoshas, and other 
available sources of information, s# a meana to the better elucidation of the Ancient 

Geography of India. Following this suggestion Dr. J. F, Fleat prepared a list of peorraphical 
names found in the Brhal-Samhiid, and published it in this Journal, Vol. XATI. page 160. 
Lnow give o list of geographical names found in the Bhdgavata Pordya, The references 


are to the Bombuy Edition. 


Abhim, a country and people, I. 10, 35; 
IT, 4, 18. 

Ajanibha ; = commentary says Bhiratavar- 
aha, XI, 2, 24. 

Alaké, a city on Bhateshagiri, IV. 6, 23. 

Alakanandé, a river flowing by Alaki, o name 
for the Ganga, IV. 6,24; XI. 29, 42. 

Ambashtha; a conntry, X. 83, 25. 

Anartia, or Anarta, a conntry = Dwirnkideda, 
oom., L 10, 35; I. U1, 13 TX. 3, 28; 
K, 52, 15; K 53,6; X. 67,4; X71, 31; 
XK. 68,13; A. 86, £0. 

Anarttapurl, a city, the capital of Anartta, = 
Dwiraka, 1. 14, 25, 

Andhas; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Andhaka; a people, I. 1], 11; I. 14, 20; 
IJ, 4, 20; IIL 3, 25; X, 1, 69; X. 45, 15; 
X. 80, 11; X. 80, 16; X. 84, 5; XI. 30, 18. 

Andhra, « people, If. 4, 18; TX. 20, 30; 
IX. 253, &. 

Aiga; a country, IX. 23, 5. 

Animishakshotra, a kehefra, called in com. 
Vuitnavakshetra, I. 1, 4, 

Arbuda ; as country, XT. 30, 18, 

Arha, o country, Li, 11; TL. 14. 85, 

Arna, a country, X. 86, 20, 

Arya, a river, X, 79, 20. 


Aryavarta, a country between the Vindhyaand 
the Himilayn mountains, DX. 6, 5; [X. 16, 22. 

Asikni; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Avanti, a city, X. 45, 31; 3. 56,80; XI. 
93,6: XI. 29, 31. 

Avartana: a subdivision of Jambudvipa, V. 
10, 30. 

Avatodi; a river, V. 19, 18. 

Ayodhya; acity, LX. 6, 19. 


Badari, a sacred place, ITT. 4, 4; Badarikijram, 
VII. 11, 6; containing Niriyanisrama, LX, 
3, 36; XI, 29, 41; BadaryAérama, DT. 4, 
@1].: ITT. 14, 32; X 52, 4. 

Bilhikn, a people, X. 82, 26, 

Barbara, a people, LX. 8, 6. 

Barhishmati, a city in Brahmavarta, II. 22, 
29; IIT. 22, 32, 

Bhodrdéva, a continent, J. 16, 13. 

Bhirata, a country, I. 16, 13; Ghoratavarsha, 
II, 1, 20; X. 87, 6. 

Bhimarathi, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 72, 

Bhogavati,a mythical city, I. 11, 31. 

Bhoja, « country and people, I. 11, 11; I. 14, 
25+ II. 1, 29; II. 2, 25; Bhojaraja, III. 2, 
$0: %. 85,39; I. 8,25; X11, 35; X, 1, 
69; X. 80, 11; X. 82, 29; XL. 30, 18, 


2 THE INDIAN ANTIOUARY. 
Bhojakata, a city, X, 4, 62+-N. 61, 19; X, 61, 


26; X. 61, 40, 


Bhrigukachehha, a city on the north bank of 


the Narmadi, VIII. 15, 21, 


Bhitesagiri, a mountain = Kailas, surrounded 


Bindusaras, a wide expanse of water formed 
by the Sarnsrati, TI. 21, 66; IT. 21, 89; 
Bindusarn, 111.25, 5; VII. 14, 31; X. 78, 19, 


Brahmanadi, a river = Sarasvati, EX. 16, 23, 
Hrahmatirtha, a tirtha, X. 7y, 19, 


Brhmivarta, o oonntry, 10, 34: T. 17, aa - 
IIT, 21, 25; Brahma vartta, ITT. 22, 28+ said 
to be between the Sarasvail and Drisla- 
dvatl, IV. 10,1; Vo & 10; V. 4, 19: 


V. 8, 28. 


Brihadvana, a forest near Gokuls, X, 5, 26; 


X. 7, 33, 


Chakra, a tirtha between Dralimattthe and 
where Earnsyatl lows to the Enat, X. 78, 19. 
Chakranad!, a riyer (= Gandakt, Com.), V. 


7, 10. 
Champipurl, a city, IX. 8, 1, 
Chandrabhipd, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Chandraénkla, a delpa, a subdivision of Jam- 


budvipa, V. 19, 30, 


Chandravasi, a river, TV. 28, oh; Chandra- 


vos, ¥. 19, 18, 
Charmanyati, a river, V. 10, 18. 


Chedi, 5 country, I, 10, 19. Vz. 1, 18; 
IX. 22, 6; IX. 94, o; &, 62,17; X, 53 l4; 
X. 74, 30; X83, 23; XIE, 12, 90- Chaidya, 


name of a king, X, 52,17; X. $2 95, 
OChitrakOte, o mountain, V, 19, 16, 


Dadhimandoda, one of the seven boas, V. 1, 33, 


Dakshinapatha, the reion of the south, i... | 


south of the Naormadi, EX. 2, 4], 
Dandaka, a country, X, 79, ap, 
Disa, a fxherman tribe, TX. 22. 20. 


f 14, 25; Digirha, People, TIT, 1, 29- 
A. 45,15; X. 47, 44; X. 73, a0; XT. a0, 18, 
Devagiri, a mountain, ¥. 19, 16. 
Dhanvan, a country (said to be little watered) 
near Maru, I. 10, 35- TX, 4, 22; X. 86, 20, 


Dravida, o country, I'V.28 80. VII. 47= 


VHI. 24, 18; EX.1,2; X, 79, 13; XI. 5, $9. 
Drishadvati, a viver, V. 19, 18: X. 7), 22, 
Drown, a mountain, V. 10, 16, 

Dvaipiyant, a river, X, 7H, 20. 








[Jaxvany, 1890. 
Dratavati, a city in Dviraké, 1, 12, 36; 
Dvitrvat!, IT. S, 19; X. 89, 36; X. 69, re 








X- 76, 8» A 77,75 XX. 70. 29; X. 80, 11; 


X. 82,1; X. £4, 70; X. 85, 52; X. 86. 39. 
x. 80, 22, AL2, 1; XI. 6, 33; R030]; 
Driirvatl, XI. 80, 5; XI. 80, 46; X11 12. go. 

Dyiraka, x city, 1. 11, 24; 1.11, 95; 1 14, 7. 
114,6; X. 52.6: xX: 62, 27; X54, 60- 
X55, 99; N56, 4: X, of, 35; X. 67, ar. 
X. 57, 29; X. 67,90; 5. 58. 28; X. 58, 58, 
X. 62, 22; X. G0, 3-4; X. 66, 98, X, 66, 84, 
X. 80, 15; X85, 23; X. 86,8; X90, 1, 
XL 6,4; XI. 30, 47: -X7. 8. 15. 

Dyndhuni, a river, 7. «., Ganga, TIT, 23, 39, 


| Dyunadl, ariver, ¢. «., Ganga, 11. $1; X. 75, 8. 


Gajasivhaya, o city, 7. 4, Hastinipura, I. 3, 6; 
I8, 45; IV. 3), 80. x, 57, 8; Gajivhayy, 
I. 0, 48; 1 15, 33; 117,44; I 1, I7: 
IX. 22, 40; X. 49, a2; X. 68, 16; x, be, 
41; X. 7h, 89. 

Gandaki, a river, X, 79, 11. 


| Gandhamiédana, mountain, JV.1, 58+ Bral- 


mi desrendud npon gt, V. 1,8. X, 52, 3, 

Gangl, = rivor, 1. d, 43; 1. 4, 1; I. B 1: 
I, 73, 82; 1. 26, 3; 118, 8: ry, 2, 35: 
IV. 21, 11; VII. 4, 83; IX, 8, 99. Ty. 9, 0: 
IX, 15, 8; 1X, 29, £6; IX. 29, 18; x. 68, 
#2-5¢; X. 75,19; X. 78, 2. 

Gangidvira, u conntry, VI. 2, 99. 

Cinyd, a city, Lehetra, X, 79, 11. 


: Gayafiras, o kehetra, VIL, 14, 80, 


Ghiritoda, one of the seven mythion] sens, 
Vo 1, 38. | 


| Godivarl, a river, V. 19, 18, 
| Gokimnkho, s mountain, V. 15, 16, 


Gokarnoa, a kshetra, X. 7D, 19, 

Gukula,. o village on the Jamni, X, 2 Fy 
X. 5, 82. 

Gomati, a river, V, 19, 19; X. 7%, 11. 

Govardhana, AmMountain, ¥, 19 16; X. 13, 56; 
an. 15, 29, 


Huihaya, a people, IX. 8, 6: 1x 15,14; dea- 
troyed by Morsharim, IX, 15,17; nome of 
their king, IX. 1h, 32; x. 79) 99 

Hastinapura, I. 10, 7; 1,18, 1; founded by 
Hasti, IX. 21, 20; XX. 49,1: X, G8, 15. 

Himaluya, a mountiin, T, 13. 29, 

Himavat; o moontnin, T. L3, 50, 

are Ss people, IL. 4, 18: yp #, 46; 1X, 


f 





> oe 
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Hsbavint a river in Kurokaliotra,. v. 10, 1. 
Ikshurnsoda,a mythical sea, V1, 33, 
Indrukils, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 
Tndraprasthsa, a city, X, 58, 1; X. 58, 12; 
x. 73, 33; X. 77, 6; XI. 30, 48; XI. 31, 25. 


Jumbidvips, I. 12, 6; V. 2, 1; V. 19, 29; 
V. 20,2: Jamba, V. 1, 82. 


Kaikaya, a people, &. 71, 29; X. 74, 41; I. 


7, 05; X. 82,13. 
Kakubha, «mountain, V. 19, 16. 
Kilafijara, A mountain, VY. 4, 30. 


zm. 57, 7, 

Katindi, a river Yamuni, Ill. 4, 36; IV. 
8,43; VI 16,16; VIIL 4, 23; IX. 4, 30; 
TX.4, 37; X,-58, 22. 

Kalifiga, a country and its people, DY 
Ealitiga, 3X. 61, 29, 37, 

Eiimapiri, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Kiimakoubnl, a city, X. 79, 14. 

Efimboja, a country, If. 7, 35; X. 7 
x. 82,13, 

Einchi, a city, X. 79, 14, 

Katka, a poople, I. 4, 18; IX. 2 
ma. 80, 20. 

Kinyakubja, a country, VI. 1, 2]. 

Karnitaka, a conniry, V. 6, 7. 

Kariisha, a country, &. 66, 1; TX. 2, 16; 
Kirisha, X. 78, 4. 

Fad, n city, CX. 22, 25; X. 67, 82; XX. a6, 10; 
X, 06,20; XM, 82,25 ; 4. 84, 60; X11. 19, 17, 

Kausambi, a city, IX. 22, 40. 

Eaosikl, a river, Lb 18, 30; V,19, 18; 
12; 3, ¢9, 0 

Kiiveri, a river, V. 19, 18; VU. 13, 12; 
X. 70, 14; XL 5, 40. 

Kekaya, a tribe, %. 2,5; X. 75, 12 
x. 86, 20. 

Kerala, a country, X. 79, 19; X. 82, 15, 

Ketumala,a dripa, I. 16, 10. 

Khindayn, a forest, A. 8, 25; X. 71, 45; 
Khindaraprastha, X. 73, 32. 

Khasa, a people, a low tribe, I1.4,18; Kags, 
LX. 20, 90, 

Kimpornosha, a dvipa, L. 16, 13. 

Kirita, « people, HH. 4,18; 

Kollaka, a mountain, V. 19, 

Konkn, a country, ¥. 6, 7; V. 6, 0. 

Kodala, a country, LX. 10, 29;. CX. 11,22; 
Xx. 2, 3; X. 68,38, 34, 35; 2. 58, 52; 


IX. 23, 5; 


~o. od 56: 


1X. 20, 0. 


rx. 15, | 





xX. 76, 12; Utinra Koshala, V. 19, &. IX, 
10, 42; Katsalys, X. 62, 19; X. 84, 55; 
Kosala, X. 80, 20; X11, 12, 24. 

Kranficha, a dyipa, V.1, 32. 

Krishna, a river, V. 19, 18, 

Kyitamali, a river, V. 19,18; VUL 24,12; 
A. 79, 165 31 5, 39. 

Ksharodadh!, V. 20, 2. 

Kshiroda, one of the seyen gens, V. 1,33 ; 
VILL 4, 18. 

Kundina, wcity, X. oo, 7; X. 53,15; X.59, 21, 
x. 54, 20; X. S44 52. 

Kukura, a-country sod people, I. 11,11; X. 
45,15; XL a0, 18. 

Kulichala, 0 mountain. Com. says Mera, II. 
23, a); im the country of the Pindyus. 
Com, says Malaya, VILL 4,6 

Kuntijacountry, X. 82,19; X. 36, 20; XI. 30, 18, 

Kura, 6 people and country, I. 11, 9; I. 
{yo jae 2, 35K. OF, 1 X71, 29... 
fe, 5; 2X. 75, 12; X. 82,138;3%. 63, §; X. 
84, 55; X. 86, 20, 

Kaurnujingala, a country, 1, 10,34; 1.16, 71; 
TH, 1, 24; X, 80, 20. 


| Kurukshetra, a district, [. 10, 24; OL 3, 12 ; 


VIL. 14,30; LX. 14, 33. 

Kuga, a dvfpa, V. 1, 88. 

Eufasthali, a city = Dyaraka, I, 10, 27; VII. 
J4, 31; IX. & 28; XX. 61, a0; A. 75, 29; 
A. Go, oo: ATL 12,56. 

Eusivartia, « firfha, TTL. 20, 4. 

Kutaka, a country, V. 6,7; V. 6, 9. 

Kiltaka, a mountain, V. 6, 7; V. 19, 16. 


Lanki = Ceylon, V. 19, 30; IX, 10, 16. 
Lavanodadhi, # mythical sea, ¥. 20, 2. 


Madhu, a city = Mathur, I, 10, 26; 1. 11, 9, 
LZ, Id, 25; 1. 16, 36; VIL, 14, 81; X. 
1,10; X%. 45,15; 4. 47, 21; X, 86, 20: 
XI. 30, 18, 

Madlnyans, a forest on the bank of the 
Yamoni, [V. 8, 42; 1V. 8, 62; IX. 4, $0- 
IX. 11,14; Madbharvana, IV. 9,1. 

Madras, a city, X. 62, 1); X. 82, 26. 

Maogadha, a country, DX. 22, 45; X. 2 2; 
X, 62, 14: X.. 53,19; X. 79, 83; X. 85, 28, 

Mahinnadi, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Mahendra, a mountain, V. 19,16; VII. 14,332: 
CX, 16, 26. 3. 79, 12. 

Mihishmatl, a city, DX. 15, 22; a city of the 
Haibaya, EX, 15, 26; CX, 16,17; X79, 21, 
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Panchala, I, 10, 54; X, 86, 20; Pinchilakg, 
® people, TX. 22, a. 

Panchipsaras, a firtha, X. 79, 18, 

| Pandya, a conutry, IV, 28. 29; aking, VIII, 


Mainika, « mountain, V. 19, 16, | 
Malaya, a mountain, J. 8, 32; V.-19, 16; X, | 
“9,16; VL 3, 85; VIL 14, 32; X. 90, 19, 

Mandikinj, a river, V, 19, 18, 

Mandaraharina, a devipa, V. 19, 80, 

Mandora, n monnigin, IV, 23,24; WI. 8,2; 
VI. 7, 2. 

Mangalaprastha, o mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Maniptra, a city, IX, 22, 32, 

Manutirtha, a ‘rtha, X, “9, 21, 

Maru, a country = Marwid, I. 16, J5; X71, 
ol. 

Murudhanyan, s country, VI, 8, $8, 

Marndvridhd, a river, V, 19, 18. 

Mathur, a city, I. 15, $9; FX. 11, 14 Xx. 
1, 27; X. 1, 28; X, 5, 19; &. 6, $1, x 
47,68; X, 72, 9): x. St, 69; XI. 80, 18. 
‘XID 12, 34, 55, 60; Dakshini Mathur, X. 


mia 

Piriyatra, a mountain, V. 19, 16. 

Paundraka, belonging to the conntry Puncdru, 
Il. 7, 34; XI, 19, 39, Pondra, IX. 29. 5, 

Payoshini, « river, V. 19, 18; X, To, 20, 

Poyasvinl, o river, V. 19,18; XL 5, 39, 

Phalenna, a Kehetra = Harapurn or Eanyii- 
pura, VII, 14, 81; called Anantapura ig 

| Com., Philogunn, X. Fo, 18. 
Pindiraka, O kehetra, XT. 1, 11, 

Plaksha, a deipa, V. 1, 32; V. 20, 1, 2: 

Prabhiea, o ssored place, I 15, 49; 11, 1, 20; 
IIL, 3, 25; Vit. 14, 1; X. 45, 86; on the 
eoa-shore, X. 45, 38; X. ‘3, 18; X. 79, 
21; X. B6, 2; XL 6, 85; XL 30, 6; 

Pragiyotish, a conntry, XII. 12, 98. 

| Pratichi, o river, XT. 5, 40, 

Pratishthina, a city, IX, 1, 49. 

Pravurshang, 1s mountain, X. 62. 10, 

Proyiiga, i kehetra, VIL, 14,90: X, 79, 10, 

Pulahiframa, a» keshetra, — Harikshetra, com. 
VIL 14, 30; x 70, 10, 

Palinda, « people, II. 4, 18, 

Pulkasa, a people, IT. 4, 18, 

Purafijan, ‘a city, TV, 27, 16, 

Pushkara, a dvipa, V. 1, $2; 9 tirtha, XII. 
12, 66. 

Pushpabhadi, » river, XII. 9, 10. 

Poshpevalaé, » river, X11, 9, 30, 


Matéya, o country, I10, 34; HL. 7, a5 ; LT. 
1, 24; X. 71, 28: X. (4, 41> X, 82, 13. 
X. 86, 20, 

Meru, « monntain, Y. “ 23; IX. 1, 25; 
[Xx 4, 50, 

Mithila, a city, Ix, 13, 18; X. 57, 20; x, 
47, 24, 26; X82, 96, x 86,14; X, 86, a7; 
Moithila, X, 86, 16, | 

Miechehha, a people, IX. 16, 83. IX, 20,30: as 
living in the North, IX, 20, 30; IX. 25, 16. 


Naimisn, a» country, J, 1, 4; TI, 99, 7; X, 79: 
30; Naimisha, VII. 14, 21; X. 7a, 90. 

NandA, 6 river surrounding Bhiltegagirj, Ty. 
6, 24; VIL. 14, 92. Vor. 4, 23. 

Nandigrima, IX, 10, 84. 

Niriyanasaras, Junetion of the Sindhn und the 
ootun, VI. 5, 25. Ramoaka, o defpa, V. 19, 30. 

Nariiyaniérama, the same os Gangotri, WIT. | ‘Revi, a river, V. 19,18; 1X. 15, 20; x. 79, 2), 
14, 32; IX. 9, 26; X. 97, 4; Noranirdyanag. Riksha, a mountain, IV. 1,17; V. 19, 16, 
rama, IX. 1, 3]. Rishubha, «© mountain in Dravida, V, 19, 16. 

Normadi, s river, ¥, 19, 18: VI. 10, 16; | A. 70, 15, 

VIL 18, 21, | Rishikulya, a river, V. 19, 18. 
Nila, a mountain, V, 19, 16. | Rishyamika, i monntain, V. 19, 16, 
Nirvindhyi, a river, TV. 1, 18; V. 29, 18; | Rodhasvatt, river, V. 19, 18, 


Raivataka, a mountain, V.19, 16: Xx. 67, 8. 
Rimahrada, a lake, X84, 53. 


A. 79, 20. 
Nishadlu, » country, X, 2. 3. Sabars, a low caste tribe, IT. 7, 46, 
Siibasti, a city, TX. 6, 21. 
Pampa, a lake, VIL 14, 31; X, 79, 12. Sahya, o mountain, V. 19, 16; Vir. 128 , 13. - 
Pinchajanyn, i dri pa, V. 19, 30, Sakn, a peonle, IX, 8, 5 : Ix, 20, 50, 


Punchila, S country, IV, 27, 8, 9, 18; TX. 97, | Bika, a dvipa, V.1, $2. 
33, origin of the name ia, 2,8: X. rl, 22. | Sakraprustha, a city = Indraprastha, Xx, 71, 29, 
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Silmuail, a dofps, V, 1, 32. 

Salva, a eountry (Elva, name of person, III. 
S, 10), X. 2, &; XX. 62, 17,19; XI. 12, 99; 
Sailva, X. 78, 2, 3. 

Sambhalngrimn, a city, XIL, 2, 18. 

Bamyaptass, o hermitage on the west bank of 
the Sarnavati, 1 7, 2. 

Simudrasetu = Ramedwarn, X. 79, 15, 

Sankhoddhira, a krketra, XI. 30, 6. 

Saptagodavarl, a river, X. 79, 12. 

Saptasrotas, region at the head of the Ganga, 
1.18, 51. 

Saptuvati, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Sirasvata, a country, I. 10, 4. 

Sarnsvat!, a river, 1.9.15; 1.4, 27; 1.72: 

I, 16, 37; 1. 9, 44; 101, 1, 21; IL, 4,3, 6; 

I, 21, 6, 33, 39; I. 22, 27; TIT. 23, 26: 


IH, 24, 9; T, 33, 13; IV. 14, $6; Iv. | 


16, 24; Prachi Sarssvutl, IV. 19, 1; V, 19, 
18; Vi. 8,40; VII 4, 23; IX. 4, 22: in 
Kurukshetra, IX. 14,38; IX. 16, 93; X, 
11, 223%. 76,1819; X69, 1, 

Sarnyi, a river, V. 19,18; IX, 8,17; X. 79. 
#, 10. 

Barkaravartti, a river, V. 19, 18. 

‘Satadri, o river, V. 19, 18. 

Siitvata, a people, L 14,25; 11, 4,20; I 1, 
29; XI. 30, 18. 

Saubha, a country, X. 76, 1. 

Sauvira, a oonntry, L 10, 36; TIT. 1, 24; 
V. 10,1; X71, 21. 

Seto, a kshefya, VIL 14, 3]. 

Siddhapada, a keletra on the Saraswatt, LT 
33, 31. 

Sindho, a river, V. 10,1; V.19, 18; VI. 5, 9; 
Soindhavu, IX. 1, 23; X, 69, 33, 

Sitthola, an island, V. 19, 30. 

Bona, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 11. 

Sonita, a city, X. 62,4; X, 62, 23. X. 68, 2. 

Srinjaya, a peopl, 11.7, 35; KX. 71, 995 X, 


#2, &; X. 74, 41: XX. 7h, 18; X. gy, 13; 


X. 84, 55, 
Sriranga, a city, X. 79, 14. 
Sriésila, a mountain, V. 19, 16- X. 79, 12. 
Sudaréana, & sacred tirtha, X. 78, 19, 
Suddhboda, one of the seven seas. V. 1, 38. 
Suktimiin, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 
Sumha, « country, IX. 2%, 5, 
Sunandii, 2 river, VIII. 1, 8, 
Sura, a country, IT. 1, 26. 
Surugiri, a mountain, V. 1, 80, 
Stlrasi, a river, V, 19, 18. 





Siraseno, m country, L 10, 84; [. 15, 3; 
VI. 14, 10, 81; X. 1, 27, 69; XI. 30, 18. 

Surishtra, a country, IJ. 1, 26. 

Suroda, one of the coven seas, V. J, 33, 


| Bdrparaka, a city, X. 79, 20. 


Sushomi, a river, V. 19, 18, 

Svarpoprastha, a city, V. 19, 80, 

Svassarita —= Canga river, [1]. 4, 36, 

Svetudvipa, an island, VIL. 4,18; X. 6. 24; 
X. 87, 10; XT. 15, 18. 

Syamantapanchaka, n province, IX. 16, 19; 
A. 82, 2, a kehatra, 


| Talajaiigha, o people, IX. 8 5. 


Timraparp!, a river, 1V.28, $5; V.19, 18: 
K. 49,16; XI. 6, 39. 

Tipt, a river, V. 19, 18; X. 79, 20. 

Trigartakn, o country, &. 79, 19, 

Trikita, « mountain, V. 19,16; VIII. 3, 1. 

Trisima, n river, V. 19, 18. 

Tritakipa, a holy place on the Surasvat! TID, 
1, 22; Trita, X. 78, 19. 

Tungabhadri, a river, V. 18, 10. 


| Ustnara, o country, VIL. & 28; VII. 2 31- 


Vi. 2, 33; XX. 82. 18. 
Utterakura, country of the Northern Karne, 
aod mituated in the north of Indis, L168, 15. 
Uttarapatha, Northern Indi, [X, 2, 16. 


Vaibaynal, a river, V. 19, 18. 

Vaisali, o city, IX. 2, 33; Vaiéala, IX. 2, 36, 

Voiga, a country, CX, 23, 5, 

Virinps! == Kadi, o city, VIL 14, 81; X, 66, 
40-42 ; XII. 12, 40. 

Viridhara, a mountain, V. 19, 16, 

Vatodaki, a river, [V. 26, 35. 


| Vedaamriti, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Vonl, a river, V. 19,18; Vena, X. 79, 12. 

Vetka, a country, V.6, 7, 9, 

Verikats, a monntain, V. 19,16; Vetkathdrf, 
X. 79, 13, 


| VonyA, a river, V. 19, 18. 


Vidarbha, a country, IV. 28, 28; IX. 20, 34 ; 
origin of the name, IX, 23, 39: X. 9, 3; 
A. 52, 21, 41; MX. 58,6; 3. 53, 16, 86; X, 
B2, 18: X. 4, 55, 

Vadeha, a country, X. 2,6; X. 86, 14, 17, 21. 

Vinatana = Kurnkshetra, X. 71, 21; X. 78, 
23; AL 16, 6: 

Vindhya, a mountain range, V. 19, Ja: Vy, 
4, 20), 
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Viphai, o river, X. 79, 71. 

Visili, t. @., Bodarikitrama, IV. 12,16; Al. 
90, 47; a firtha, X. 78, 19. 

Viearjana, a people, XL. 30, 18. 

Viévi, th river, ¥.1%, 1H, 

Vitasti, a river, V.19, 18. 

Vrindévana, a place, X. 11, 28, 85,98, 38; 2. 
99,99, X, 46,18 ; X, 47, 43; X. 47, 61. 

V ishai, o people, 1, 11,11; 1, 14, 25; anceator 
of Krishna, U1. 4,20; IT. 1, 29; IL 3,25; 
erigin of, IX. 23, 29,30; X. 1, 11; X. 45, 
15: X. 54,9; X, 60,11; X. 80, 16; AL 230, 
18; XI. 31, 16; Ulters Vrishni, X. 1, 41. 

Vrishyiparl = Yadupurl, X, 54, 56. 








Vraja = Gokula, a place, X. 2,7 53. 6, 18, 18. 


| Yadn, a people, X. 1,69; S. 45, 15; X. 75, 12; 


A. 79, 238, 

¥adupuri, iT] Dvaraki, be i ll; AA. Mathura, 
X. 49, 80; X, 54,54; XI. 30, 47, 

Yomasvasri, the Yamuna river, HI, 4, 27. 

Yamuna, no river, Il. 1, 24; U1 2, 27; 
IV. 2,35; TV. 8, 42; TV. 21, 11; VI16, 14; 
IX. 2, 1; UX. 4,42 ; TX, 6, 09; TX. 20, 26 ; 
X. 68, 16; X.68, 22 X. 78,19; Yimnna, 
the country along the Yamund, I 10, 33. 


Yavana, o people, I, 4, 18; UL. 7, 34; TV. 


T2, 23 : TA. 8, 25 IX. 20, 30. 
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IRREGULARITIES IN THE DE LENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
212. ist Declension (Masculine, 4 base), 
(1) Dissyllables ending iny—“ er and » — au, lose the vowel of tho final syllable 
Ay | hay dae i 
in declension. FE. g4 2% shahar, a town, cry shahras; 7°23 pahar, » watch, period of 
fee 

thres hours, cry*2 pohkras.” 

(2) Words [of more than one syllable], whose last syllable contains a —— », change 

‘. Le a | rs i 

itto- a. £, garyhs kokur, & cock, Pes kekaras; 2S kaper, clolb, wee! kaparas; 91, 
witul, a sweeper, wilalas, 

(3) Words in final 


(a) |! + @ inserta enphonio 8h, w, or os Ys the | - @ being sometimes short. 
ened, and sometimes not; @. g., 


f P 

prt Lal Asa-h-aa 
ff 

wile ddna-h-as 


lw? Asd,a proper mame 
le dnd, fh gape Pry aaa =e> 


: i 
Lis dunyd, the world ake oe ue"so dunya-A-as 
F rie 
Gyo dary#, ariver ss urti,o darya-h-as 
# # # 
lay* Mist, Mosen ssn 0s cptlage Aitsd-h-as 
* / , 
tos Khuda, God we uplo&® KaAndé-y-a9 or qyloe Khudé-wen 
(Luke, i. 58) 





nl - 
® T quote, in each case, the dative ananexample, Hinton Knowles gives tho nominative, shal, aml a dative 
palaras, 


4° 
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a aes 
i unchanged; thus, Gay Vélan- 


In the: ecunee of foreign people's names, the | —— d rema: 
ni, sine Gays ee tn while on the other hand, we have aie 43 res Khuddyg-sond, At the 





sume time I find ain aay ass Zakariya-yaha-sond, and 5 aay ut Crivyd-yaha-sane. 


(4) 3 Arm 

(a) after 4a, nnorganic # A is elided, but organic } A remains: thus, 
ay kala, head ane Pr —- ene Len; kala-#, 
bnt 

te - CE he / of 

a5 gunah (aU cundh), sin + ae ae Ue gunah-as (* us 
qundh-as, 90 A) 

(pg) alter! — 4, the § 4 remains and the | Ld may be optionally shortened, 
te ge, B60 padehdh, king ce upalaals pddshdh-as, and utso’ pad- 

shohwa, 


(c) cof; this becomes ty; ©. 9, 
we nabl, mw prophet see ee see ae nabiy-ae 
So in proper names 
vesgtt Yahddi,w Jew cu wns ve pose Fahidiy-as 
Tn vhs Pcie I aeareee fond the c¢ i unaltered, principally in foreign names, such as 


aim cg} Zabadi-sond, ae uy Forist-sond; so aleo the silent qs ¥ (alif-i-magp#ra) 15 


die gy? Mitea(y)-sond. 


(4) The case terminations are sometimes omitted. I have noted this only in the 
ablative of Persian words in ¥ A; #. 9., 


er Aner eee , as 
§ 01 45155 bhasdna andarg,* out of the treasury (Matth. xii. 35 ; xiti. 52) 


213, 2nd Declension (Masculine, i base). 


[ Note. — The nominative of all nouns of this declension really end in a very short», thoe 
yulv, Tho * is, however, hardly heard in promunciation, and is not usually written. ] 


(1) Final 
(a) 3 —- uv becomes » > Wp + Oxy 2 nechu, o child, vi noohivis (Voc. 
od cs! dy nechive) ; | 
(6) cgi, becomes cs é eC. Ju uP ééf, a brother, wil biy-ia, plural os anys 


The genitive oblique is sie wil bbyf-vanet (Matth. vii, 3) 





© [This it quite according to rule, See § 197 aa corrected.) *? [Original altered alightly bore. ] 
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(2) Changes of the Medial Radical Vowel take place in the oblique cases of the 
singular, and throughout the plural ; viz, : — 


(2) Medial - % oro becomes —4 or = @[in the instrumental singular, and 
nominative plural (#, ¢., only before the short ‘), and or > a in the other 
cases of the singular and plural]. Thus :— 

ae fo at 
U2, pohul, a shepherd ; instr. sing. U®2 pohali; dat. sing, urlag pohalis ; 


= i * = i: 
w»*? watharun, a carpet; instr, sing- wyrtd, watharani: dat, sing, 


a 


i uk =} Be. 
wird, watharanis; [abl. sing. ¢43 4.5445 watharani nisha), 


J tsdwul, a goat; instr. sing. Ja% tsdwal; dat. sing. sl tsdwalis. 
Ja phol, grain ; instr. sing, are phali; aco, sing. oles phalits ; ey yipot, 
a yoko ; <4 yipati, ty yipatis ; aj loh, a fox; a) lah, cyan. lahis ; 
= ay potsh, a guest; as! patshi, Ltn patshis. 


[Note that in the case of u (not 0) the change does not take place in the case of mono- 
syllables. Thus from Jf kul, a tree, we haye JS kult, and nets kulis, not us kal’, or ple 


kalis, In the case of o the change is invariable. The word ©) rut, good, however, 
ff > i f - é 
makes ) rat, in all cases except the nominative singular, Thus © y rafi, uxs) ratis. The 


if 
nominative singular, itself, is often written & 2 rat, which gives the pronunciation better, 
In Nagari, it is spelled without any medial yowel at all, thus, a rit, ] 


(4) 5 -% é, becomes f é + & J eg 9) 657, a brother, ore boyts ; Sg mdl,a father, 
= af 
urs be molis ; U593 © dinawél (noun of the agent, of age diwn, to give), KwT sis 
dinawélis ; za k6), luncheon, ues koji, 


These changes take place% only in the acensative and instrumental singular, and in the 
nominative plural [i.e., only before the short i, and before 18]. Inthe other cases of the singular 
and of the plural, the 76 is farther changed to!“ 4d. We thns get the paradigm of J»< 
mol, a father, 

* |The original has here been added to by the translator, } 


2 tn ee 
“ So also all nonns in Jas wel; e.g., wtT, 49 pio | By dah. avhrafiwilis, to one who owns ten pieces of 
lie =/ 


- a 
money : wd t, mos qudrat-wolis, to the Mighty one. Np, (Matth, i, 19) has w2) raint Gnstr. of w9) rin, s 
husband, instead of w T, ron’, 


* (T here alter the irrangement of the original slightly.] 
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’ Singular. | ' Plural. 
Nom, Joe mils. ose mee one Dl 
Voc, Whe médlyd or alle méalis scales ple mdlyau 
Acc. J mol xs. ia = asi ae J molt 


Instr, Jle mole... ‘es ae van ee gulo mélyau 
Dat. cla molis amt sas as nae oe gle malen 
- | al 


i J 
Gen. die Je mélisond 1. 10 vee = Lo mdlen-hond 


(The explanation of the declension of these nouns® in 6l (or more correctly 6!) is that 
the base of the noun really ends in dl, Thus, the base of mél¥, a father, is mdl, which we find 
in Shin& as mélo, and in the Kéhistani of the Indus as mhd/a, In Kashmiri, dis one of the most 
unstable vowels. Before a u, whether pronounced or not, it becomes a broad é, and before 
au i which is not final, or before a final i which is not fully pronounced, it becomes 6. Thus 
when “ is added tc form the Nominative singular, mdl becomes mél¥. When is is added to 
form the Dative, it becomes mdlis. When? is added to form the Instrumental singular or the 
Nominative Plural, it becomes méli. But when a final fully pronounced i follows, it is not 
changed, as in méli sit, with the father, in which the final * of the Instrumental is fully pro- 
nounced before a postposition, as is the usual case. Similarly no change occurs in the oblique 
cases of the plural, for the termination which follows commences neither with w nor with t. | 

[(c) 3 _» dé, becomes, but not in the singular, or in the nominative plural, We thus 
get the following forms of we hiin, a dog :— 


Singular. Plural. 
_ Nom. w98 hin ... ae as = wot hiint 


fe 


Viste, Ge hie. 8 AL LE pe nto 


Dat. is hiints ‘oe saa sen oe wy 52 hénen 


Here the case is very similar. The real base vowelis 6 not #. But é isstill more unstable 
than @, and before every u, whether pronounced or not; and before every t, whether fully 
pronounced or not, it becomes #, Hence we have even hini sit, with a dog, while in the 
case of the nouns in él (dl-), the @ was unchanged before a fully pronounced ¢. | 

» fF f 
(d) 2 yu [iu], becomes > ¢; ¢. go 2826 mahnyuv, a man, c~2i4@ mahnivis ; 
2 2 vs . 
itd phyur, a drop, c»%2 phiris; UseS khynl, a flock, ut khilis; 326 myund, 


leprosy, L+o< mindis, [Here the base is really mahniv, etc. ] 
nae 


| 7 ti : 
* Np. always Ye mali ; 6, 9., 20 yx?! 24146 (5! ay mili Abrahimi, O Father Abraham ; so also 2212 pays 


2 
from ws bét, brother, 


 ) 
8 Similarly is declined, C¢ 3? b4f, brother, and all nouns in U9 _2 2, including nouns of the agent in U 9, 
re : er 2 , & 
wi; e.g., nom, pl, us boy" ; Uyt él, a nest, nom. pl. JT alt; Jax0 dinawél, a giver; nom, pl, JT si0 


dinawat!, 
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(2) » yi, becomes wise g., Te nydr,a meadow, cy! niris; 9255 krytir, a well, 


wy kriris (Luke, xiy. 5); riage tytir, a sheep, C»»35 firis ; w > tsytin, a pillar, 
wise tsinis]. | 


[The word ws42 tsyiin, a pillar, given above, is irregular. 
Jts principal parts are :— 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom, we fey ee nas tae tsint 


‘. 

Instr, we tsint =. oer ae bee B ie sy tsényau 
fo 

Dat. ure tsinis oon oe one aoe ons tsényau 
/, 

Ab], 42% tséni se pe eve St4m teényau 


2 : ‘, 
Gen. rae tsényuk ... see 1 _.. oa wie tsényan hond]) 


[Here the base is really tsén-, and the changes are parallel to those which we noticed in 
the case of mal=.] 


214. 3rd Declension (Feminine, i base). 
(1) Disappearance of terminations. — [All the instances here given by the author belong 
to the fourth declension, and are there described by the translator. The one exception is 
/ 
the word €>! achh, which belongs to the third declension, and is quite regular. Thus, instr, 
/ ‘ / f éf 
sing. #42! achhi; dat, sing. ¢¢a! achhi; nom. pl. 42! achhi; instr, pl. a4! achhyau ; 


f 
dat. pl. wee! achhen. The author quotes some passages from Np., but some of them are 
manifest misprints, and the others are incorrect. ] 


[(2) Changes® of the radical vowel take place in the oblique cases of the singnlar, and 
throughout the plural: viz,: = | 


(2) 16 becomes! ~* 4; ey. ce mj, a mother, #a le maji ; 11 5 dér, a beard, 8) 14 
dari ; els kon, work, 8e kdmi. [See the remarks made above regarding mdl=, 
All nonns of this declension originally ended in ¢, which is not pronounced or written at the 


present day, except in a few isolated instances, It has, however, left its trace in the nomina- 
tive Singular, ] 


** These changes have been partly mentioned by the author on & subsequent page, where they will be omitted ip 
translation, I have incorporated all the author's remarks, The author states that he is indebted to Dr. Biihler for 
most of his statements, 

a 
™ In Np. ¢ is sometimes denoted by J _? and sometimes by t - Thus (Matth, xix, 29), G2” (som.), or 


elsewhere < le moj, So also the sign r for ¢ is need throughout with very little system, 
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The following is an example of the declension of this very common class of nouns :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom, zg moja mother... ss. see nnn, SLO maj 


Voc. walk maj™ .., - op ss pane majyau 
Ace. z moj ae =e vag ive sas =e maje 
Instr. abe maji ane ess mae sen gle majyau 
Dat, tale MA). kerio wes) reas PO eel come mijen 
BERS SRO AE 5 coe 0 Pose «eg A gunbe erdiyas 
Gen. oi2 dale méji-hond su ase cae OH Re mabjen-hond 
Loe. tale RT eg eR a tae Spee wale mdjen 

(4) #& becomes 6, in the same cases; ¢. g., »95 ktir, a daughter, 3) ie kéri, w. vs kéren, 
ete ; rs] liir, a stick, léri;®* [Compare § 218, 2, c]. 

(ce) iusnally becomes é.% Thus *~ sir, a brick; Brine sért. 

{@) 4 a becomes —— a in monosyllables; e. g., es gab, a sheep, as gabi ; but in 
words of more than one syllable, the “ a remains; e. g., ” babar, the sweet bast, 
t%» babari ; py dadar, a cucumber, 8)90 dadari., \®8 

(3) Final Consonants are changed in the cane Cases ; viz. :— 


wit id Se 
(a) &, t becomes ¢ ch; e. g., > tsot, bread ; ssp tsochi; &5 zat, a vag, @23 zachi.™ 


; be 4 L 
(b) [4 th becomes 42 chh. Thus, ¢ S kéth, a stalk, teal kdchhi.}. 5 d becomes 
tee : a 


x ) iff 
z fg Oe Quy Si 2 | aharand,® the collar-bone, 4°»! aharanji. 
(4) Final vowels take euphonic additions, before the terminations of the cases. 
’ if 

(a) Final | @ takes euphonic ¢¢ y; ¢. 9., as ganga, the Ganges, * $35 gangé-y-i. 
i . = ie: ; 
(4) Final ce i,°* becomes cg > iy; e. gy cst basti, village, 44 dastiyi, In the geni- 
» ay, at 2 : Oh 
tive” the ¢¢ i remains unaltered ; e. g., &* ¢s*—? basti-hond ; 80 whem dit, jlelLwls 
khinasdmani-hond hiséb di, give an account of thy stewardship (Luke, xvi. 2) 


- J * * 
Np. (Matth. xix. 29; Luke, xviii, 29) also ¢9” méj;e. g., coe's Jp y mil y4 m4j, father or mother ’ 
od = 
Js* <2” mél méj, parents, (2f4j is the correct form.] 

8! Np, alway* rc Le miji, 

= a eI] . 
%e [Exceptions arg JJ° @ér, a lane, and j2” mér, a twig, in which the @ is not changed]. 
#2 (Exceptions are 772 pir, a table, and a few others, in which the ¢ is not changed. ] 
% [There isa slight difference in pronunciation between these twoq, The ain gqb is pronounced something 


like a short German @, That in baber like the ain America pronounced very shortly and quickly] 
% (See 2 (d) above.] 85 From the list of words in Mp. 


a A 4 7 
s¢ Np. has sometimes “> #4 imstead of Cst;e. g., Luke, xix, 24, Es) ashrafi, a gold coin, 
Tis? Jima 
In Np. sometimes also in the dative and locative singular; ¢. g., ym cs’ bastf andar, in a village (Luk 
2 / 
xix, 30); ee us*e* marsi méjib, according to desire (Luke, xxiii, 24, 25), 








(5) [Aftur is, gts, 42 th, und 5 «, in this declension, every y is dropped and every ¢ or ¢ 
z f r 
in the plural becomes a. Thus, ¢~ wets, a mad woman; nom, pl. 427 matea; instr. p), = 
f = ? 
mater; dat, pl, ere matean.) 
215. 4th Declension (Feminine, i and a base). 
i # A, 

(1) Arabic words in & ~ af, like = 2he joms'as, assembly, multitude, La qudrat 
power, change, in the same cases the final & / into gf [The final — ao of & + af is 
changed to 4.) In the singular, all case terminations are dropped. Thus: — 

“on — : at : bets mie card 
Sing. ; instr, dat., abl, loc.,¢*“e jamid'ats; genitive, Si ela fameétate hound ;" 
a ¥ 
ao nleo «yy re qudrete-wél, a mighty one. 


f / ; ri? if F 
Plar ;. inetr,, oe? lee jom@atsqr; dat., low., abl., rel ie Joma atean * gen,, ure lam 
- | ee eet tents 5! mi 
es ae hond, [Note the Terminations ay instead of aw, and an instead 
i an. 
(2) Final o!—* a Deccan, in tbe same cases (the case terminations being similarly 
= " us = 7 | i s Lie. 2 Lt 5 # F 
omitted in the singular) gs! Ola; €. 9, 1,51 ad-rét, midnight, ae ta! oii rte, at mid-might - % 
~ Fe é aa | 
gh a 85 5! are chi rite, to-night ; eT) Govt yemiy 70le, on this night; oT, wei? teatajen rdtean, 
PA J . fof = 
for forty nights; oF! , wy? tran rétean, for three nights ; tty 2) 95 $953 Ty rote Nandi tedrim, 
pohra, at the fourth watch of the night. Soalso decline & Lyi wordt, the rainy season, 


[The above is as given by the author, but the role is really much wider With certain 
exceptions, all nouns of the fourth declension 


ending in = ¢ change it to g te 


# th 1 + tah 
od ie 3 al 
WN ie ci fi 
1 A a* 7 ah 





uged letter every - a becomes 4 a, and every! + ¢ becomes 4, Examples 
_ * cf * # 
are ly edt, night, els rite; #5 koth, ahank, «= Kote; 25 grand, a counting, Eye grains ; 
wt yiram, an anvil, wz yrran; 88 kdh, the eleventh loner dny, cal kash i's idl, 
T r wd, , 
The words in (J I which follow this rule are ily wil, a hole; Jie 24], a wife's sister sick 
eft, a net; US kal, consideration; J'@ fal, a house (generally, but sometimes masculine at the 


a hole, 


c 


end of s Sommer as in gl’ ls feotehdll, « échool-house) ; and, optionally, use kunda/, a kind 
of cup, and W3)% Lartel, a sword. 











, 
"Np. (Mark, ili, 35) has in one instance dm f, reteg, Everywhere else, aa above, 
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The following are exceptions, and do not change their final consonants :— 
/ / / 2 : 2 
5 wat a road ; J lat,a kick ; w » dat,aclod ; 45 thot, an impediment ; <> ‘sot, the 
/ 


anus; “= fsit, a sprain ; “44> /séni, tumbling heed over heels; 5S gat,a 
f / f 
flood ; in) pint,a trifle; <J lat, a little (in compounds, as in41,3 
2 ns . 
pranalat, aspark of life) ; “55 tént, a beak ; 4 hath, a story ; 4)  veth, 


the river Jhelam ; ee khon, the elbow ; ew fan, the body ; w Yad n, the 
navel ; one son, a co-wife ; ae han, a little ; nn ban, a pile. 
i Ef fi ‘y 
The words ne yad,™ the belly; 25 wad, discount ;,¢# thar, the back ; 4°5 koth, Aucklandia 
Costus; 945 hdr, an ass’s load ; ye mdr, the name of a ets att a shea, CEN aud. 
uw!» rash, stock-in-trade, drop all case terminations, but change 4 ato—~ a, and!~ @ to 14 


i 
in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus, from S yad, Se yad; from y4S Khdr, y 4S 
Per ee f q f L ' 
khor. 3! ne $512 go & gadi-hanzi yad andar (loc,), in the belly of the fish. 


The word »/¢ gdv, a cow, becomes 995 gév in all cases except the nominative singular, 


Words like 44s bene, a sister, are thus declined :— 


a 


Sing, Plur. 
Nom, *- bene ,.. cea =~ == woe OM bent 


a a 


Seo 
Instr. #42 beii (Luke, x. 40) ... oes wee PY henare 


+ 
Dat. a4 bent 28 22 o's oe aee ur benan | 


- 


216. Compound Substantives. 


ae first substantive is usually put in the oblique form ; ¢. 9; Rt, Saf aéb-a nul, a water-jar ; 
Ue ripe i:hiin-a mol, blood price, price of blood ; ¢¢!> sya les khasir-a jdé, skull-place, Calvary ; 
zu Seao dachh-i bagh, vine-yard ; ye Ps jral-a aoe blood-drop mC we? lin jir-a kul, fig-tree ; 


fo sf ef 


ed / 
Js is kandi kul, thorn-bush, etc, §o also 8 yh! dine 41143 zamina tukra, apiece of land; 4 J 3/43 
~ hs s f 


L 1 
tshaval' 6acha,-a he-goat kid, a kid of the goats ; 3 Si $3 (¢ gadi tukra, a piece of fish ; 319 dgx? ls 
os : re si / rs 
$ 95% pantsha dand-a hévari, five yoke of oxen. (Luke xiv, 19 Compare, alii dat ca hat pija 

fff if f 
til, a hundred barrels of oil ; AF asc & jgt man-a kanaka, a hundred measnres of wheat, 
Composition can, however, also be effected by means of the substantival adjective in Y + 
re oe : 
ule; e.g. Slip) satitin-uk koh, the Mount of Olives, l/., the olive-mount, 
(To be continued.) 





SS eee ee 





#% This word is incorrectly given by the author as belonging to the third declension, The others are not men- 
tioned by him, 


ee) we See eS = 
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DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHZOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 
FIELD FPORCE.* 
BY M.A STEIN, Pa. 
I. — Personal Narrative, 
Ar the ond of Noyember, 1897, Major UH, A. Deawe, c..., Political Agent, Swat, Dir, 


and Chitral, had been kind enough to call my attention to the opportunity which the punitive 


expedition, then under consideration oguingt the tribes of Bunér, wonld offer for the oxemjua- 
tion of the antiquarian remains of that territory. Bunér, as that portion of the ancient Udyuna 
which had hitherto boon wholly inaccessible, and aa the place from which a number of Major 
Deane'a pugeling inseriptiona in unknown eharaoctors hod beon obtained, could reasonably be 
expected to furnish an interesting new field for archwological exploration. 1 was hence eager 
to avail myself of the occasion. 

Thunks largely to Major Deano's recouimendution and the kind interest shown in the 
matter by the Hon'ble Mr, Dane, Chief Secretary to the Ponjab Government, and my friend 
Mr, Marxann, the Junior Secretary, my application to be deputed with the Malakand Field 
Foren daring its operations in Boner was readily approved of by the Hon'ble Siz Macewourn 
Youxo, £.0.8.L, Licutenant-Governor of the Panjab, The Local Government Agreed to 
bear the expensea connected with my deputation, On the 29th December, when reburning 
froma short archwological Christmas tour in the Swit Valley, I received at Hoti-Murdan 
telegraphic intimation that the Government of India in the Foreign Department had sunetioned 
the proposal. In accordance with the inatructions conveyed to me I saw on the same day ot 
Kunda Cump Major-General Sin Brspox Buoop, £..¢.0., Commanding the Malakand Field 
Force, who very kindly assored mo of his assiatance in connection with the proposed archweolo- 
wical Survey. He also informed me of the marly date fixed for the commencement of the 
operationa againat Bunir. I had jost Lime enough to hurry back to Lahore, where the. Mima 
Convocation of the University required my presence, and to complete there the arrangemenis 
for my camp outfit and for a Surveyor from the Publio Works Department who was to 
ACOOMpAnY Me, 


On the afternoon of the 4th Jannary 1898 J left Luhore after assisting at the Convocation 
held under the presidency of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor and Chancellor of tha 
University, Starting from Nowshera Station on the following morning I canght upon the 
samo day General Blood’s Division while encamped at Katlang on its march towards the Bangp 
border. Heavy rain on the preceding day had mode the air remarkably clear. Aw I paased 
through the breadth of the great walley which forms the ancient Gandhira, the barren 
nionnian ranges enoldsiug it on the north and south stood ont with a boldocss reminding me 
of classical regions. From Mandan to Katlang the rugged Pajja Range, which in ita secluded 
étraths and nooks Indes «a number of ancient sites, kept all the way prominently in front, On 
a atoll por descending from this range, which is passed to the east of the rond close to the 
village of Jomélgerhi, the ruins of the large Buddhist monastery came into view, which wag 
excavated here by General Cunningham. I was anable tore-visit these interesting remaija 
for want of time, bot wag informed that pnmerons injored torsos of statuex which had been 
brought to light by those diggings, still cover the ground in several of the Vihira Cours, 


At Katlany I was joined by Fae! Ilihi, Draftsman, from the office of the Exeoutive Engineer, 
Peshawar, who was to act as my Surveyor, There | found alao Shérbix, Jamadar of Swit 
Levies, and Kator Shah, a Mian from Shihbizgarhi, whom Major Deane had kindly sent ta 
LC pany mg bo Bunér and to pasist me br their local knowledire, 


° This Deport wos eubinitted to the Govermment of the Panjab on the 26th July, 189, end han ai ov 
printed by order of that Goternment. It lu reprinted here with the kind permission of His Hogour the Lisutensnt- 


overmar of the Punfal, aa couveyed in letter No, 891, dated 19th December, 1898, of the Revenue Secretary to the 
L-cul Govermment,— M, A. Sr, Seerela 
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engtitiern Onis Sth vehoies the foreo moved from Katlang to Sanghaw, at the entrance 
of the defile leading to the Tang’ lass which had been selected as the route for the adyvanee into 
Banér. A reconnaissance conducted by: General Blood up the defile showed that the pass-was 
held hy a gathering of tribesmen under numerous standards, Accompanying this reconnais 
since, Lcame in the narrow ravine through which the path leads, and about a mile and a 
halfabove Sanghan village, upon uomistokenble traces of an ancient rond. I was able to 
examine thease before the Sappers had commenced their work of improving the track. In 
several places where the present path runs along recky clifla high above the stream draining 
the gorge, I noticed supporting walls of rongh but solid masonry. They resombled closely in 
their construction the walls over which the ancient so-called “ Buddhist” roads on the Malakand 
and Shihkdt Passes are carried in parte. Higher up in the defile the tracea of this old road 
xeam to he loat. At least I did not come across any on the following day oither on the track 
chossn for the transport ronte or during my climb up the hillside to the north. 

When returning to the camp it was too late to examine closely the roina which were point- 
ed ont to me as those of ‘old Banghau’ ons spnr ubout 1} miles to the east of the village. 
Seen from below they appeared to consist of groupe of solidly built old dwelling-places, such 
as ate found in great numbers covering the hillaides at various pointa of the Lower Swit 
Valley. Aboot half a mile further in « north-easter!y direction old remains are said to exint 
near a large spring, the water of which is now brought by a stone-condnit down to Sanghau 
village, <A great deal of ancient Buddhist sealpture has been extracted at various times from 
ruined giles near Sanghan, but it is only of the excavations conducted for General Cunningham 
that some account can be traced, 


The night passed in camp at Sanghan; and thus yet within British territory, brought some 
“sniping ” which was attributed by competent judges to ‘loyal’ subjects of that neighbourhood. 
On the afternoon of the following day the Tange Pasa was taken after a prolonged artillery fire 
and some fighting. While the Pathins, Sikhs and Dogris of the XXth Regiment, Ponjab 
Infantry, climbed in splendid style the high peak commending the pass on the weat, the 
Highland Light Infantry, West Kent and XXIst P, 1. Regiments carried the naturally strong 
position of theenemy infront. IT watched the interesting engagement from tle spur occupied by 
the mountain batteries in action and climbed up to the narrow rocky ridge which forms the pass, 
oz soon ns it had been taken. From that commanding height, circ. 3,8C0 feet above the sen, 
there opened o wide view over tho western portion of Bunér bounded in the direction of Upper 
Swit by Mounts Im and Dogirri, 


Tango Pass, — Aton point where the crest forms. salient angle to the west, and about 
300 yards from the saddle by which the mule-track crosses the pass, I noticed the remnant of 
what was probably once a emall fortification, in the form of a semi-ciroular platform built of 
rough masonry. The outside wall supporting it was traceable fora length of 20 feet. The 
tribesmen holding the pass had raised ono of their onin sangara on this very platform. The 
gathering of standards 1 bad noticed near tins spot in the early part of the day showed that 
it had been considered important and held in foree aleo by tho most recent defenders af 
the pass. The heavy shell and shrapnell fire from the field and mountain batteries musi 
have made the place uncomfortable in the earlier part of the day. 





The absence. of other traces of old fortifiontion on the ridge is easily aceounted for 
by ita extreme narrowness and tho steepness of the oclffs on ita western face. These cliffs 
themselves would form « sufficiently strong line of defence against any enemy not armed with 
molern guns; Onthe Tanga Pass there was thus neither room nor need for enol extensive 
fortifications of. 020 atill be traced in ruina of evidently ancient date on the Malakand tu 
Shahkot Passer. 

Accompanying the troops of the Ist Brigade which T still found on the crest of the puss, 
Treached by nightfall Kingargalai, a Boner village belonging to the Salirzai tribe, situated ix 
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the valley some two miles from the eastern foot of the pass. This small village formed our 
quarters — tight enough they were, considering that the village had to accommodate three 
regiments of infantry with a brigade staff, ete. — for that night and the next two days. The 
forcing of the pass had apparently putall thonght of open resistance to an end. This and 
the neighbouring villages were found completely deserted, but Jirgas of the Salirzai and other 
adjoining tribal sections were soon coming in to treat for terms, General Meiklejohn, Com- 
manding the lst Brigade, hence kindly allowed me to start already on the morning of the 8th 
January with a small escort for the inspection of the extensive ruins plainly visible to the west 
of Kingargalai on the spurssloping down into the valley, 


Ruins near Kingargalai. — The most conspicuous groups of rnins were found situated 
on a series of rocky ridges which jut out, with a general direction from north to south, into the 
valley leading to the north-west of Kingargalai towards the Nawedand Pass. They form the 
extreme offshoots of spurs descending from the high peak to the west of the pass, which has 
already been mentioned. The largest of these ridges, which also bears the most prominent of 
the ruins, lies at a distance of about 1} miles from Kingargalai, 


All along the crest of the ridge and also for a short distance down its slopes are 
found separate groups of ruined buildings, They are erected either where small level 
shoulders give sufficient space, or on walled-up terraces leaning against the hillside. Their 
general plan and constraction clearly prove them to be the remains of ancient dwelling places. 
The walls consist of solid masonry resembling closely in its construction that seen in the 
walls of the Takht-i Bahi Viharas and other ancient Gandhara ruins. Large rough slabs, of 
approximately equal height but irregular shape atthe sides, are placed in regular courses, 
Sufficient space is left between them laterally to allow of the insertion of small flat stones 
which are placed in little columns, filling the interstices, Vertically each course of slabs is 
separated fromthe next by a narrow band of small flat stones which are putin a single or 
double row and are intended to adjust slight inequalities in the thickness of the slabs. 


This peculiar system of masonry which has been described in the Archeological Survey 
Reports, Volume V, is found in tbe walls of all ruins of pre-Muhammadan date thronghout the 
territory of the old Gandhara and Udyana. It distinguishes them in a very marked fashion 
from all structures of modern origin which show invariably walls of small uncut stores set in 
mud plaster without any attempt at regular alignment. Such walls, unless of exceptional 
thickness, can easily be pulled down with a few strokes of the pick-axe, and when deeayed 
leave after a few years nothing but shapelesrs heaps of loose stone and earth. The ancient 
walls on the other hand are of remarkable firmness and have stood the test of time extremely 
well, particularly where an outer coating of plaster has originally protected ihcm against 
atmospheric influences. This is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that I have found among the 
ruined sites of Lower Swit walls of this construction still standin g toa height of 30 feet and 
more. In some instances, too, such walls could be utilized for the foundation of portions of 
the modern fortifications erected at Malakand and Chakdara. 


The buildings which cover the above-described ridges yary considerably in size and plan, 
Those which occupy sites allowing of greater extension consist of a series of large chambers 
grouped round a central pile. This is generally raised above the level of the rest by a high 
base of solid masonry. Plan J shows the disposition of a typical structure of this class which 
stands near the north-eastern extremity of the central ridge above referred to. The interiors 
of the rooms have been filled up to a great extent by masonry which has fallen from the walls 
and roofs. The portions of the walls still standing reach in many places only a little above the 
level of this débris, It is thus impossible to indicate with certainty the position of the doors 
by which the seyeral apartments must have communicated with each other, 
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In the case of this Bai tainge the =a level of the central rooms marked A, F, CG, BD 
seems to have been raised considerably above the gronnd, as their interior was found now 
to be nearly 12 feet higher thun the rock on which the walls are bused. As in the casa of 
similar stroctures examined in Swiit, it is probable that the lower storey of this central pile was 
built solid, ‘The entrance into the upper storey containing dwelling rocms was through an 
opening higher up in the wall which conld be reached from outside only by means of a ladder, 
This arrangement, which is clearly designed with o view to defence, is still actually observed 
in the construction of most villuge woich-towers across the Afghan border. 

That special regard was paid to considerations of safety in the case of most, if not all, the 
structures here described is evident from the very posttions chosen for them, The rocky spurs 
on which they are found have no other recommendation as bnilding sites except the facilities 
they offer for defence by their steepness and comparative innccessibility, The crests of the 
ridges, which these buildings chiefly occupy, are nowhere less than about 300 feet above the level 
bottom of the valley. The inconvenience arising from this position in respect of the water- 
supply, etc, is 80 great that only an important consideration like that of safety could compensate 
for it. At the same time it deserves to be noted that these buildings are everywhere standing 
at euch a distance frow cach other that ot a time, when firearms were unknown, none conld be 
exid to bo commanded by its neighbour. It Jooks as if the condition of inter-tribal fend and 
rivalry which make exch man of substance in the nyerage trans-horder village watch his 
neighbour as a likely foe, had already been realized in a far earlier period. 


The position which there buildings oconpy and the snecession of terraces cn which some of 
them rise, give them from a distance more the appearance of emall costles than of ordinary 
dwelling placea. They resemble in this respect closely the collections of fortified houses which 
cover the hill-aides at nomerous old sites of the Swat Valley, ike Landake, Batkidia, Katgata, 
etc. As a distinctive feature, however, 1) most be mentioned that Ihave not come ncross, 
either among the ruins near Kingargalai or elsewhere in Bunér, the remi-ciroular buttresses 
which are found very commonly among the Swit ruins at the corners of such structures, in 
particular of isolated square towers. 

To the west of the spur, which, amongst other ruing, bears that ehownin Plan J, there rong 
another smaller ridge, which, with ita western scrap, faces the side valley of Manéra, Along the 
narrow ueck of this ridge too there are numerous ruins of the above description, The ground. 
plan of one amongst them which represents the simplest type and stil shows a well-preserved 
entrance at some height above the ground, has been reproduced on Plate 17. On the opposite 
side of the Mandra Nullahand farther wp on the hill-sides of the main valley towards the 
Nawedand Pass, [ could see other groups of ruined buildings, But the instructions given 
to me as regards the limits of my explorations on this first day on Bunér soil did not allow 
me to proceed further in that direction. 

Ruins noar Tange Pass. — Moving then back to the east along the main hill-side, I passed 
two more spura running down into the valley nearer to Kingargalai, These were also found 
to be covered with ruined buildings of the kind already desoribed. Still further to the east 
wt the point where the main valley of Kingargalai is joined by the one leading to the foot: of 
the Tange Pass, there is a small low spur which hus been used og an old building site. At its 
very end and at a level of only abont 50 feet above the flat bottom of the valley, I found the 
rain of which s plan is given on Plate JJ below. Its peouliar feature ia a platform of solid 
masonry on which rises a small conical mound of rongh stones eet in layers. The height of 
the monnd is abont 11 feet, inclnding the base. 


It appears probable that we have in this mound the remamsofasmall Stipa. Unlike 
other mounds of this character met subsequently during my tourin Dunér, it haa escaped 
being dug into by treasure-seekers. Adjoiming the base to the east there are fonr rectangular 
reoms of which the wallscan yet clearly be traced. Their constrnction is exactly the same a8 
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that of the walls in the buildings already described. On the floor of the two front rooms 
there were signs showing that stones and earth had recently been displaced. The Pathan 
sepoys of my escort, led by an instinct evidently due to experience, at once suspected a hiding 
place. By removing the topmost stones and then digging down with their bayonets they soon 
opened two little wells sunk into the ground. They measured each about 5 feet square and 
were lined with old masonry down to the solid rock. They were found filled with grain and 
smal] household property which some neighbouring villagers had evidently deposited there 
in anticipation of our inyasion, There can be little doubt as to these wells having originally 
been constructed for a similar purpose. Small underground store-rooms of this kind have 
been found under the ruins of the Takht-i Bahi monastery and elsewhere. 


On either side of the short yalley running to the foot of the Tangé Pass I noticed several 
rained buildings perched high up on isolated cliffs and ridges. They appeared to be similar 
to those already visited in the valleys towards Nawedand and Munora, But the shortness of the 
remaining daylight made their examination impossible. Considering the number and position 
of all these ruined habitations, it seems evident that the site to the west of Kingargalai must 
have been a place of some importance in pre-Muhammadan times. This is easily accounted 
for by its position on the routes to the Tange and Nawedand Passes, which both represent 
important lines of communication, The latter pass in particular, which from all accountsseems 
comparatively easy for transport animals, opens a very convenient route to the valley of 
Bazdarra in the west, From this again the Yusufzai plain to the south as well as the Shahkot, 
Chirat and Mora Passes leading into Lower Swat can be reached without difficulty. In this 
connection I may mention that a coin of Ooemo Kadplhises (cire, Ist Century B, ¢.), kindly 
shown to me by the Chaplain attached to the Highland Light Infantry Regiment, was picked 
up during the occupation of Kingargalai in a small cave on the hill-side rising bebind the 
village, 

I was unable to ascertain the local name, if any, given by the present inhabitants to the 
ruins described. The whole population of the valley had fled on the day of the fight on the 
Tange Pass, and was still keeping with such cattle as they had managed to save, on the top of 
the high hill ranges above the valley. It was evident that the.oceasion, which had thrown 
Bunér temporarily open, was not the best for collecting local traditions regarding rnined sites 
from the Pathin inhabitants. Comparatively new-comers to the country themselves and in 
part migratory as they are, they were often, when got hold of, found unable to give more 
information than that conveyed by the designation “ Kapir kandare” (“ Kifir ruins” ). This is 
bestowed indiscriminately on all kinds of ancient remains. 


Ruins near Nanser. — On the following day, the 9th January, the troops of the Ist 
Brigade still remained at Kingargalai, while the mule track across the pass was being improved 
for the transport. I had first hoped to examine the valley further down as far as Bampikha, 
which the colamn marching across the Pirsai Pass was expected to reach that day. Buta 
subsequent order fixed the nearer village of Nanser as the limit of my reconnaissance, This 
lies about two miles to the east of Kingargalai in a small side valley opening to the south- 
west. Just opposite to the entrance of the latter the main road of the valley turns round the 
foot of a very steep and rocky spur which trends from the range tothe north. Having noticed 
high up on this spur walls of ancient look, I climbed up to them and found, ata height of 
about 500 feet above the valley, two oblong terraces. One is built of solid old masonry along 


the back of the narrow ridge and extends for about 30 feet from north to sonth with a breadth 
of 15 feet, | 


A short distance above, and connected with it by much decayed parallel walls, is a 
larger walled-up terrace of remarkably massive masonry, placed, as it were, a cheval across the 
ridge. It measures 45 feot from east to west and 20 from north to south. lis top where 
nearest to the rocky base still rises to a height of 12 feet above it. There can be little doubt ag 
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to this structure having once served the purposes of defence. The position is admirably 
adapted for this, being approachable only with difficulty over steep cliffs and commanding an 
extensive view up and down the valley. Small mounds found on the top of these terraces are 
probably the remains of former superstructures, which being built of less solid materials haye 
decayed long ago, The soil between the rocks on the slopes below is covered with old pottery. 


From this point I had noticed villagers, chiefly women and old men, descending from the 
opposite heights to the houses of Nansér, evident y bent on removing property they had left 
behind on their first flight. As I hoped to receive from them information as to old remains in 
the neighbourhood, I descended and approached the village, The sight of my small escort 
was, however, sufficient to cause a fresh stampede of the villagefolk, When at last after a great 
deal of parleying some old men were induced to join me, they could only point to a few ruined 
walls on a hill to the south of the village, 


One Syingiro (‘greybeard’), however, knew of a ruined * gumbaz* (dome, circular building) 
to the west of Kingargalai. As this expression is invariably used by the Pushtu-speaking 
population of the border for the designation of Stiipas, I did not hesitate to start back under 
his guidance in the direction indicated. We had passed the ruins examined on the preceding 
day and proceeded up the Menora Nallah for nearly two miles further before I could ascertain 
from my guide that the gumbaz he had previously referred to as quite near was in reality 
beyond the range which forms the watershed towards Bazdarra. To reach the spot and return 
to camp the same evening was manifestly impracticable at the late hour of day. I was thus 
reluctantly obliged to turn back to Kingargalai, richer only by an experience of the unreli- 
ability of putative distances in the Bunér hills, I had already before heard of the existence of 
old ruins near Bazdarra, and wish that I may before long have an opportunity to visit that site 
and other neighbouring localities to the south of the Shahkot and Mora Passes. 


Juvur.— On the 10th I accompanied the march of the greater portion of General 
Meiklejohn’s Brigade to Juvur, a large village to the north-east of Kingargalai and below 
Mount Ilm. The route led for the first four miles down the valley to Bampokha, where the 
stream which comes from Kingargalai is met by the one flowing from the Pirsai Pass. Before 
reaching Bampokha the road winds round the foot of a detached small ridge which is covered 
with ruined buildings and terraces resembling those seen near Kingargalai. The short halt 
made by the troops at Bampokha was not sufficient to allow of an inspection of these remains, A 
short distance beyond Bampokha the ronte turns off to the north, and Mount Ilm comes promi- 
nently into view, This fine peak, 9,200 feet above sea level, with its fir-clad slopes and rocky 
summit, dominates the landscape in most parts of Western Bunér and forms the boundary of 
the latter towards Upper Swat. Subsequent enquiry showed that Mount Ilm as the site of 
more than one Tirtha must have enjoyed a great sanctity in Hindu times. To the west of the 
mountain is the Karakar Pass, the favourite route of communication between Bunér and Swit. 
In the valley which leads up to the pass lies the village of Juvur. 


Here the population had not entirely fied, though all houses were appropriated for the 
accommodation of the troops. I was thus able to collect some information as to old remains in 
the vicinity. As the Brigade remained at Juvur I could utilize the folowing day (11th January) 
freely for their inspection. An inscribed stone had been reporied to me near the village of 
Charrai, situated about two miles to the north-east. But on reaching the spot indicated, which 
is at the foot of a rocky spnr descending from Ilm and about one mile to the north-east of the 
village, 1 found that the supposed inscription on a large isolated rock to the right of the path 
consisted only of a series of cup-shaped holes, probably artificial. The spot is known as Laka 
Tiga. . 

Returning thence to Charrai, I ascended the narrow gorge, through which the stream of 
Charrai flows, to an open well-wooded glen known only by the somewhat general designation 
of Tangai (‘defile ; small valley’), Tangai, which is separated from the Juyur Valley by a low 
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watershed, lies in a direct line about 24 miles to the north-east of Juvor. Along the glopes 
of the little spurs, which enolose the glen like an amphitheatre, 1 found numerous traces of old 
habitations, Their walls and torraces were generally far more decayed than those of the ruins 
near Kingurgalai, his is in all probability due to the thick jungle which covers this site. 
‘The series of fine springs which issue at the foot of the hill-slopes and feed the Charrai stream 
explains sufficiently the presence of so many ancient dwelling places in this uecluded nook of 
the moun lying, 


rs 
B6Ock sculptures near Juyur, — Ascending the spur in the centre of the amphitheatre 
D cae 2 tan height of about 300 feet above the little plain at the bottom of the glen, 
/Lreached the rook-ont images of which one of my Juvur informants had told mo. The remnanta 
of old walls stretch up close to the foot of the large rock which bears these relievos. The 
south face of the rock offers a fiat ond nearly vertical surface about 82 feet long and 30 feet 
high ; on it a tripartite niche has been cut out toa depth of 3) inches. It measures 6 feet 
# inches in length and 5 feet in height; its foot is ubout 5 feet above the ground, In the 
contre of the niche is a well-carved relieyo figure of Siva, 4 feet 6 inches high, showing the 
god sented, with hia loft log reaching below the sent and the left hand holding the elab, On 
either side of this central image is a amaller figure about 2 fect 9 inches high representing a 
god seated with crossed legs, The one on the proper left holds in the left hand a Jotus on a 
talk, and evidently represents Vishgu. The figure on the proper right, which hus become 
figures are surmounted by halos, | 
There can be no doubt ss to these seul ptures being anterior to the Muohammadan invasion ; 
probably they are of a considerably earlier date. This moy be concluded with good reaxon 
from. the boldnesa and good proportions still observable in the design of the relieves, motwith. 
standing the decay which has overtaken the more exposed portions, To the damage used 
by atmospherio influences hus been added some chipping done by mischievous hands apparently 
not so very long ago. Tressnre-seekers seem also to have recently been at work here as shown 
by somo small excavations at the foot of the rock. In view of the interest attaching to these 
sculptures, I regret that no photograph could be obtained of them, They are approached only 
by narrow ledge some 8 fect broad, and the rock below them falls off with great steepness. 
The carvings are thna visible only for one standing immediately before thom or from-some con- 
siderable distance. 





The porely Hindu character of these rock sculptures and of thoxe subsequently examined at 
Fthat near Padshah i a point deserving special notice, It is an additional preol of the fact that 
Baddhism, which from tho exclusive reference made to itin our written records — the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims — may be supposed to have been the predominant creed in the old 
Udyana, was there as elsewhere in India closely nssociated with all popular features of the 
Hindu religious system. This conclusion is. fully supported by what other evidence iy ut 
present available. Thus the coins struck by the rulers of these regions, from the times of 
the later Kushans down to the last ‘Hindu Shahiyas,’ show an almost unbroken succession of 
Hindn, and more particularly Saiva, devices. 


Ascending from Tangai to s eaddle in the spar to the west, 1 obtained a good view of the 
Karakir Pass and the valley leading wp to it from Jurur, but did not notice any more rning in 
this direction. I then returned to the glen and proceeded to the small rocky hill known as Wil 
Dérai, which flanks the road from Tangai to Javur on the enst. 1 found it covered on the 
south face with a series of ancient walls snpporting terraces and with masses of débris which 
evidently belonged to higher stroctnres now completely decayed, These walls #iretch op to 
the very top of the hill which forma a small platenu of irregular skape about 85 yards 
long from east to west and in the middle about 20 yards broad. All round the top founda- 
tions of ald walla could bo traced, hy means of which the available space had been enlarged, 
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and perhaps also fortified. Similar remains are said to exist on the slopes of the higher hill 
koown as Ghind, which faces Nil Dérai on the western side of the defile leading ta Tangai. 

On the following day, the 12th January, General Metklejobn's colamn marched from 
Jayur to Torssk by the shortest route which lies in the valley drained hy the Charrai stream, 
As my information did not point to the existence of old remains in this direction, I obtained 
permission and the necessary escort to proceed to Torsak independently by a more circuitous 
route. ‘This was to enable me to visit the ruins which had been reported to me near Girdrai, 
and to see the portion of the main valley of Hunér between Bampokha and Tursak. 

Girirai. — Girirai 1 found to be situated obout 5 miles to the south-west of Juvur in a 
broad open valley which lends to the Girtrai and Banjir Passes in the west, About half way 
I noticed roins similar in appearance to those of Kingargalai on o detached spur of the hill 
range to the north of the valley. Icould not spore time for their inspection, The loculity iz 
known sas Pokiéa, In Girdrni iteclf, which is village of some sixty houses, the only ancient 
remain 1 could truce, was o fine ornanented slub built into the north wall of the *Sira Masjid.’ 
lta lotus ornament shows in design and execution close affinity to the decorntive motives of 
Gandhdra sculptures. Thongh it was evident thot this slab lad been obtained from some 
ancient structure in the neighbourhood, my enquiries fniled to elicit any indication of ite 
place of origin, The villagers’ plea in explanation of their ignorance on thia point wus that 
they had come to the place only six yenra ago when the lust redistribution of villnges had 
taken place among the Salirzai clan, The custom here referred to of redistribute at ized 
periods the village sites and lands amongst the various sections of aclan hy drawing lots, prevails, 
in fact, allthrough Bonér. It might in itself account toa great extent for the scantiness of local 
traditions. 

There was, however, leas difficulty in tracing the ruins about which I hed beard at Juvur. 
They were found to be situated at a place known as Ali Ehin E6to (' Ali Khan's huts"), about 
1} miles to the west of Girarai. Like the village itself, they lie at the foot of the hill range, which 
divides the valleys of Girdrai and Kingargalai. Conspicuous ruins of buildings and terrace, 
all constructed of ancient masonry, cover the several small spurs which descend here into the 
valley. Tho best preserved are on ® spur flanking from the west the appronch to the gorge 
through which the direct ronte to Kingargalai leads, 

At the eastern foot of this spur ia & narrow tongue of high and fairly level ground, 
atrotching between the bed of the Girfrai stream and the entrance of the above-nomed gorge. 
On this strip of ground I came upon several cirealar mounds which are undoubtedly the ruins 
of Stiipas. The one in the centre still rises to ow height of about 20 fect above the ground-level, 
It bas been dug into apparently some time ago by treasure-scckers. The exeavation they 
effected shows the solid, though rough, masonry of which the mound is built, Around it are 
remains of walla indicating, perhaps, an enclosing quadrangular court, The wall facing west 
ean be traced for a length of 42 feet, that to the north for 40 feet, Abont 20 yarda to the 
south-west from this Stipa is another atill larger mound thickly overgrown with jungle. It 
reaches to a height of about 25 feet and has evidently not been disturbed, The remaining 
portion of the level ground to the cust is strewn with small mounds, some of which in all 
probability mark the site of votive Stapas of modest dimensions. Regarding s probable identi- 
Gcation of this site, [must refer to the explanations given below in Section Il of this Report. 

After returning from Ali Khiin Kote and Girfrai, I marched along the well-cultivated 
ground at the northern foot of the hills which separate Girirai and Pampokha. About ane 
mile to the east of Girirai I noticed traces of old walls, much decnyed and overgrown by 
jangle, on o fiat terrace-like plot of ground projecting from the hill-side. They seemed 
to belong tos large eqyuere enclosure with a atipa-lke meund in the centre, Alter crossing the 
broad valley in which the stream coming from the western slopes of Mount lim flows down 
towards Bampokho, I struck the road which leads in the yalley of the Barandy River from 
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Returning to Pidshih as fast as the tired horses could bear us, we passed close to the 
Ziarat of Pir Baba Sahib, hidden in a luxuriant grove of Chinars, pines and other trees. A 
general order previously issued prohibited us, like other unbelievers, from entering this the most 
famous Muhammadan shrine of Bunér. But the accounts subsequently given to me by those 
who were allowed to pay their respects to the buried saint, showed that the shrine erected at 
his resting place can lay claim neither to architectural interest nor antiquity. 


The Ziirat occupies a spot close to the confluence of the streams which come from the 
Jowarai Pass and the sonth-western slopes of Dosirri, respectively. The ample water-supply 
they secure accounts for the evident fertility of the Pidshah Valley. Both above and below the 
village stretch broad terraces of well-irrigated rice fields. The well-to-do condition of the 
place is indicated by the respectable number of Hindn traders (Khattris) settled there. Two of 
these men had not fled and were induced to accompany meto the camp at Bhai, I was 
able to obtain from them curious information regarding the condition of the Bunér Hindus 
and the sacred sites or Tirthas visited by them in the neighbourhood. 


Tirthas on Ilm. — From evidence w hich I hope to disenss elsewhere, it appears that the 
Hindu Banias, resident in Swat and Baner, represent the trading castes of the old Hindu popula- 
tion which had remained in these valleys after the Pathdn invasion, N either they themselves 
nor their Afghin masters know of any tradition indicating a later immigration from India 
proper. It is evident that the same reasons which enable these families of Hindu traders at the 
present day to maintain themselves and their religion amongst the fanatical tribesmen, are 
sufficient also to account for their original survival. In view of this circumstance it may safely 


be assumed that the sacred sites to which the pilgrimages of the Buneér Hindus are now directed, 
mark Tirthas of considerable antiquity, 


The most popnlar of these Pilgrimage places seem to be the Amarakunda spring and the 
Ram Takht, both situated on Mount Ilm. The sacred spring appears to lie close to the main 
summit of the mountain and on its southern face. Remains of an ancient enclosure or bui Iding 
are said to be visible near it, The Ram Takht (*‘Rama’s throne ) is described as an ancient 
walled platform about two miles distant from the Amarakunda and on the northern slope of 
Mount Ilm towards the Swat Valley. It is visited by the pilgrims in conjunction with the 
Amarakunda on Sundays falling in the month of J yaishtha, Sriddha ceremonies are performed 
at both spots by the accompanying Purohitas, who are said to possess also some account 
(mahatmya) of the legends connected with the Tirthas, Of the few Purohita families of Bunér 
there are one or two settled at Padshah and at Gokand, a village situated some distance further 
to the north towards Dosirri, But these had fled. I was in consequence unable to ascertain 
the particular legends which are Supposed to account for the sacredness of these spots. 


The night from the 18th to the 14th January was passed in bivouac with General 
Meiklejohn’s force in the fields near Bhai village. The troops were to march next morning 
down to Elai in the Barandu Valley by the direct route leading along the Padshah stream, As 
the information collected by me did not point to remains of interest likely to be found in this 
direction, I obtained permission to return with a small escort to the Divisional] Head-Quarters 
Camp at Tursak, the neighbourhood of which I had not been able to examine previously, 
Before, howeyer, starting on the march back to Tursak, I was induced by information given to 
me regarding certain carved images to ascend the roel hillside which rises immediately aboye 
Bhai to the north-west, 


Remains near Bhai, — A bout half a mile from the village and at an elevation of cire. 200 
feet above it, I came upon the remains of two Stiipas on a narrow terrace which juts out from 
the hillside, They are situated close to a spring known by the name of Jurjurai and appear 
now as solid mounds of rough masonry laid in regular courses. The Stiipa immediately 
to the south of the spring shows a square base, the south-east face of which measures 
about 50 feet. The height of the whole mound is about 30 feet, but seems to have been once 
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considerably greater, as the top appears now artificially levelled. About one hundred yards 
further to the west rises another small Stipa. Its conical top is comparatively well preserved 
and shows clearly on its west face the consecutive courses of masonry, The base can no 
longer be traced distinctly on the hillside. The total height of the mound I estimated at 
about 35 feet. Traces of old walls and terraces are still visible near these Stiipas. 


After climbing some 300 feet higher by a rough path along the steep cliffs I was taken 
by my Gujar guides from Bhai to a large overhanging mass of rock. This forms on the west 
a kind of grotto, which seems to have been artificially enlarged. Inside this and on the inner 
face of the rock, I fonnd a much-effaced group of relievos, representing a seated Hindu deity in 
the middle, with a smaller seated figure on either side. The total breadth of the relievo group 
is about 5 feet, and the height of the central figure a little over 3 feet. To the right of this 
vronp there are two smaller images carved from the rock, each about one foot inheight. Asall 
these relieyos have suffered considerably owing to the friable nature of the stone, I could not 
trace with any certainty the deities they are intended to represent. In general style and treat- 
ment these relieyos seemed to approach closely to the rock sculptures of Charrai described above. 


Environs of Tursak. — After visiting these remains I marched back by the previous route 
to Tursak, which I reached in the afternoon. Having obtained a mounted escort in General 
Blood’s Camp I then started for a rapid examinationof the neighbourhood, The position which 
Tursak oceupies shows great natural advantages, The main valley of Bunér opens there first to 
greater width and is crossed at this point by a series of convenient routes which connect Upper 
Swit with much-frequented passes leading down to the Rustam Valley, It is evidently due to 
this favourable position that Tursak is now the largest placein Bunér. The same considerations 
seemed to indicate that the site was of importance already in earlier times. I was, therefore, 
not surprised to find that even a cursory inspection of the neighbourhood acquainted me with 
ample evidence of ancient occupation, 


In the first place my attention was attracted by a series of strongly-built ancient dwelling 
places visible on the crests and slopes of the rocky spurs of Jaffar hill which overlook Tursak 
on the north-east, They appeared in form and construction to resemble closely the fortified 
buildings examined near Kingargalai, Jnyur, etc. Butas they are situated at a considerably 
greater height above the valley than at the last named localities, 1 was unable to spare the time 
necessary for their examination. Restricting my search to the valley stretching east and south 
of Tursak, I first visited the village of Anrapdr, situated on the southern bank of the Barandu 
River about two miles below Tursak, From there the fertile and well-wooded yalley could be 
overlooked as far down as Dagar. 


Stupa of Gumbatai. — Guided by information obtained at this village, I recrossed then 
to the left bank of the river and came at the very foot of Jaffar hill, where two projecting spurs 
form a kind of rock amphitheatre, upon a large ruined site with a Stipa and remains of a 
monastery. The former accounts for the name Gumbatai, by which the spot is known, Gumbat 
(or Gumbaz) being the ordinary designation among Afghins of any ruined building of circular 
shape, whether a Stipa, temple or vaulted tomb, The extent of the ruins and their situation 
only a few hundred yards off the main road, which leads from Tursak to Elai and down the 
yalley, showed clearly the importance of these remains. I accordingly determined after a 
rapid survey to utilize the following day for their exploration. I returned by nightfall to 
Tursak, which proved to be only about 1} miles distant to the north-west by the direct road. 


General Sir Brxpon Boop, to whom I made a report regarding these interesting remains, 
very kindly agreed to my request and allowed me to employ a small detachment of Sappers on 
trial excavations at thissite. Accordingly on the following morning (January 15th), when the 
Tursak Camp was broken up and the troops moved off to Dagar and Rega, I proceeded with 
a small party from the 5th Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners, which the Officer Com- 
manding Royal Engineers could spare from road-making work, to the site of Guméatat, 
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The ruins as shown in the site plan on Plate No. III occupy a broad open glen at the. 
south foot of the Jaffar hill, enclosed in a semi-circle by rocky ridges. The remains 
now visible above ground form two distinct groups. The larger one lies on a small terrace-like 
plain at the very entrance of the glen, raised about 50 feet above the level of the river banks: 
The second group, about 100 feet higher up, is built on the hillside to the north, where the 
steep slope is broken by a small projecting spur. 


At the east end of the lower group rises a ruined Stipa which in its present state of 
destruction forms a mound of roughly circular shape, about 55 feet in diameter at its present base 
and cire. 30 feet high. The level ground immediately adjoining the Stipa mound in the west 
is Hanked on the north and south sides by two thick walls, 60 feet long, which form a kind of 
court (marked 4 ; see detailed plan, Plate IV). Attached to the west end of each wall is a smal! 
civeular structure containing a round chamber of 14 feet.diameter. Little is left above ground 
of the walls of these round structures. But from their position and size it can be assumed with 
great probability that they were intended like the corresponding round chambers in the ruined 
monasteries of Guniir (Lower Swit), Takht-i Bahi, ete., to serve as chapels for the reception of 
more important images. 


The two walls referred to extend on the east only up toa line which would pass throngh 
the centre of the Stipa. There are no traces of any walls or buildings to the east of the Stipa, 
nor of any other structure which could have served to close the Court Aon this side. The 
opposite or west side of Court A is formed by the enclosing wall of a great quadrangular court 
(shown as B in plan), which almost joins it, the distance between this wall and the cirenlar 
chapels mentioned being only 15 feet. This court, which is approached by a gate 15 feet broad, 
evidently sighted on the Stipa, is remarkable for its size and the massive construction of its 
walls. It forms nearly a square measuring inside 135 feet in width and 136 feet in length, 
The walls now traceable above the groand show strangely enough a striking difference in: 
thickness. Whereas they are only 4 feet thick on the north and west side, they measure fully 
16 feet in the south and 15 feet in the east. It is probable that this difference must he 
explained by the thicker walls having been built for the purpose of providing room for small 
cells, such as are found around the courtyards of several of the Gandhira monasteries and of 
most of the great Kashmir temples. As the walls inside reach nowhere higher than 4 to 5 feet 
above the present level of the court, and as the latter has clearly been filled up to a considerable 
height by the accumulation of débris, the point could be definitely settled ouly by excavations, 


As evidence probably pointing in this direction it may be mentioned that whereas the 
outside faces of the south and east walls can yet be traced quite clear! ¥ rising in many plaées’ 
to 6 or 7 feet above the outside ground level, this is possible only at a few spots in the case of 
the inside faces. The difference is likely to be due to the greater decay to which the construc- 
tion of hollow spaces like the snpposed cells would have ex posed the portions of the walls 
facing inside, The construction of the walls throughout was found to resemble closely that 
described above in connection with the Kingargalai ruins. But the size of the Stones used. was 
on the whole larger, 


In the north-east corner of Court B there are walls joining at right angles the north ania 
east enclosing walls. They may have seryed to form a separate small chapel-court or dwelling: 


place. A similar but smaller structure can be traced near the south-west corner of the court, 


The second group of ruins higher up the hillside shows in front a walled-up terrace, 
about 60 feet broad, with a circular structure on one side similar to the ‘ chapels’ flanking the 
Stipa Court 4. Behind the terrace are the remains of walls forming chambers of no great 
size. About half-way between the two groups of ruins I traced an -insolated block 
of masonry about 20 feet square forming a terrace, the original destination of which cannot be 
surmised with any certainty. A small mound of débris lying near its centre ay possibly muri: 
the position of a little votive Stipa. ) 
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Excayation al Gumbatal. — - After making » general survey of the remaing hero brictly 
desorihed, [ turned my attention to the Stipa mound. This, notwithstanding the state of utter 
dilapidation to which it has been reduced, still reaches to 0 height of about 30 feet above: the 
present ground-level. The mass of rongh masonry of which the Stipa was constructed hus 
ovidently been used since a long time aga convenient quarry. On the north face reyular 
courses of Iurge blocks could atill be clearly distingaished ; the other sides of the mounds ur 
hidden by large masses of débris. No clear idea could thus be formed of the original shape uf 
the apper portion of the Stipa. 


The centre of the mound has been dog into from above to a depth of abont 10 feet. 
dodging from the comparatively thin growth of jungle on the sonth face whore most of tlic 
materinie then extracted bad been thrown down, the digging conld not have been done mauy 
years ago, “The treasure-keekers, who were then at work here, had evidently not carried their 
lubours deep enough to touch the main deposit of relics which from the analogy of other 
Stipas may be supposed to be placed on or below the level of the base. 

In order to obtain some indications as to the position of the Stipa base and the depth of 
the original ground level in the conrt, | had trial trenches opened by the small party of Supper. 
both at the west entrance of Coort 4 and at the foot of the Stipn mound to the west, Al the 
latter place the Suppers after working throagh about J feet of débris came upon a solid block 
of closely grained stucco which when clenred wus seen to mark the corner of a Aquare platform. 
The exact spot at which this corner was struck is marked by con the plan, ‘The blook forma 4 
myuare of 9 inches, with a height of 13 inches. [t is ornamented on two sides which were 
found to'face nearly due west and south. That this was the original position of the block was 
made evident by a stone base unearthed below it which showed exactly the same bearings. 

The little atuceo piluster 1s ornamented at its foot by a series of mouldings. These project 
about 1 inch beyond the flat middle portion of the block which is abont 4 inches high. The 
top part, about 5 inches high, also projects and shows a kind of egg and dart ornament in bold 
relieve and in two rows divided by a narrow band. The stone base below the stacco-block 
could be cleared only to a depth of about 10 inches. Its top forms'a sqnare of 14 feet, and is 
decorated on the sides facing west and south by a bold cornice projecting in several well-carved 
niouldings to a (otal breadth of about 5 inches. Continuing the excavation to the east of this 
corner aod towirds the Stipa for o distance of about 5 feot a masonry wall was Inid 
bare running Hush with the south face of the stucco-pilaster wid its base. Fragments of stucco 
were founil sticking to the joints of the masonry courses. It may thus be concluded that thia 
wall was decorated similarly to the above deseribed corner. 

From the position oecupied by this: wall, as shown on the plan, it will be clear thatit could 
not hive formed part of a square basement of the whole Stipa. It ismore likely to have belong- 
el to some plutform raised by the side of the Stapa and possibly on the basement of the Intter, 
Such a platform might by the analogy of the examples presented in the ruing of Takht-i Bali, 
Jamalgarhi and other Gandhira monastaries (seo Arch, Survey Reports, V., pl. vit, xiv) be con- 
jeetured to have served either for the placing of images or a small votive Stipa, In support 
of this conclasion mference may also bo mode to the comparatively high level at which this 
stuccoed wall was nnéarthed, - Near the west entrance of the court the present ground level 
ceomed lower than at the foot of the mound. Yet a trial trench éarried down to is depth of fully 
five feet, failed to reach there the original floor of the eburt, The accumulation of débrig must 
be suppowed to have been even greater imme diately round the Stipa, There is thus reason to 
assume that the real base of the Stipa is yet buried at some depth below the platforn brought 
to light, ‘Tivis will alse explain why the Grarouiabed stneoo-pilaster remained the ouly pieve uf 
ae: ilptared work ubearthed during this brief excavation. | 


+ Bini. —I1 rogret all the more the vory limited extent of the excavations mnde, as the: ‘expla: 
nations given, below, (see Parl IL) will show that these ruins may be identified with great pro. . 

















Should this not be theirs, in some future birth they may win telcase, 
And if there be no fyture birth, — yet to ford 

Their fame oo garth like Himalaya’s lofty peak, 

Anil to pass away with body unstained by evil, 

Is sorely asreticiam's. highest gain, ' 

Pigirinthaiyar came {rom the village of Pigar, near Madura ; anil so.was not subject of the 
king to whom be wag so tnnel attached. The Hamme soeiis to have hoon grven to him jocosely by the 
king, aa @afhet means owl;" wo the sobriquet was equal to the owl of Pisir, which may have been 
a sly hit-at his verses, Pot yar, on the other hand, ssems to have lived at his friowd and patron's 
capital, The nanie (if it be not a inere bye-naime) *'gnities ‘he of tha ballow treo," and thy merry 
hearted king made w joke ou this alvo, aa wo shall see, Whon Ka-Peram-Qoran * went to the north, 
hia two friends weat with lim, but the king sent Pottivar home, bidding him remain thars till be had 
“son born to him, after which a place shoold be fond for him in the tatreat. He did not Teturn, 
esetnis, till after the king's death. All this is hecessary to be kept in mind in reading the lyries, 

Picirdnthaiydr, who wasn trun SpUMlist, was-onte asked why, Hough old, he was jnt Brey or 
decrepid : his reply is curions (191) -— 

My years are mauy, yet my locks mot grey , 

You ask the reason wh » tig sitnply this $ 

I have a worthy wife, anid children too ; 

My servants move obedivnt to my will ; 

My king does mie bo evil, ayo proterts ; 

To ¢rown the whole around ms wall 

Goold nen ond true, o! chastened souls with knowledge (ied. 

Al another time be woe asked, Who is your ao much beloved king ? and replind ; 

(212) The Marry Monarch, 

Tf you ask ws ‘who iz your king'? Our king ig He who 

To ihe labourary Hives strong pulm wine strained and maliow, 

And with the fat of \urile dutiates their destre, 

And fills (heir mouths with lampreys’ rich roast flesh. 

They leave short toil for feast ; the feast prolong ! 

In that good fortilp lind the minstrels with their kin 

Find onr king the foo of want and hnnger’s pangs, 

He is the lord of Kori, the mighty Cora Kerry, 

He loves conversa with Potti, whose friendship knows no flaw 

All the day long ho langhs with heart right glad ! 


Had the bard of the Naladi heard this song ? Assuredly in 187 he echoes its Ben tine t, 





Tt seems that when the king was in his fing Teireat Picirinthatyar did not join him at oneg — 


and the aucaticg arouud said :—*THo will pot Come, Men donot remember thoir friends and benefactors 
when they are yo longer able to help then.’ To this the king replied in two short cote, in which 
he saya (215, 216) :— 


'Thongh he belong to Pidgir in the Pandivan’s laud. he stood by me in the time of wealth, will 
he not stand by me in my time of grief I" 


“O yo of excellence fulfilled, he wags ever full of Peasant qualitica and be'or tlespised me ; he woe 
joined to me by freadship's Clouast ties, Tle Hever dalichted in falsehood that Withers men's glory. 
Whea he spoke of me to Others he was wont to call me, hy virus of his intimaoy, the willy Cran,* 
Tn my time of grie? hy will not fail to coma, Forthwith he will be here. Prepare his place by mine,’ 
A Play on wordis potii moana “hollow ': but these ip no hollowness in thie Pope, 
* This hustr ade. frre, Ch al ang Oh. 45, « 
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This is another of his eonge in praise-ol his king (67) :— 


0 lordly male-swan! Jordly male-gwan | 

Like the bright face of the king, who after gaining the victory, and slayiny his foes, 

Is gracious to hia own land, rises the moon, two parte dark, and: two parts light. 

50 shines bein the evesing hour, while we are troubled in ot Wantow idleneys, 

Thou, having fed upon the grain that grows by the fordof Kumarits stream, 

Goest northward to Himilaya’s mount, 

Happy in thy flight thou mayest linger in the Cora Land, 

Anil with thy dear one mayest alight on the upper balcony of stately home af Urraiyitr, 

Stay not td nek the warder’s leave, — unhindered enter the palace; and when the grest 
king Hijji asks who thou art, . 

‘Bay oly, ‘I come from neath the feet of Anthai of the great town of Pigir’ ; 

And forthwith he will give thee rich jewels, that shall delight the heart of her the 
noble love, 

Against Arbitrary Taxation. 

The following is one of the very few songs of Picirinthaiyar not connected with Ké-Permi. 
Goran, There was a young prince, culled the earned Paxdiyan Nambi, who was of tho Madura 
dynasty, and revowned for his learning ; but, it might seem, rather disposed tobe tyrannical in 

‘Bovernment, It rons as follows (184): — 

“If an elephant take mouthfuls of Tipe grain cut for it, 

The twentieth part of au sere will yield it food for many dive; 
But if it enter a huadred fertile fiells, with no keeper, 

[ts foot will trample down much more than ity mouth receives, 

. So if a wise king, who knows the path of right take just his due, 

His land will prosper, yielding myriadfold, 

But, if the king, not softened by his knowledge, take just what he desires, 
Nor heed proacription’s rulo, feasting with song and dance 

Amid his court and kindred, and show pe love to his subjects ; 
Like the field that elephant entered, 

His kingdom will perish, and he himself will lose his all.’ 


Pottiyér was sont back by his king, and bidden come again when his gon had been born, On his 
arrival at the spot, when some years had elapsed, he found the place where his memorial was to be 
erected, and it seems as if it were the place where he like hig beloved king and Inte COIpAnion Was to 
cud his days by voluntary abstinence from food, his is supposed to be his wong aldressed to his late 
master and fricod (and sure they were not words of love 1) (222) -— 


' You said, 

“Go back, and come when she whose footsteps laave 
Your shalow never, sie adorned with radiant gems, 
Your well-belored, has borne you son of glorious worth," 
Sare you forgot the friendship 'twixt ua twain, — 

But no, I wos not so forgotten; much-loved ane | 
Where ia the place designed for me ? 
A ghude to many wert thou, the world extolled thy fame, 
Thon didst remember lifa to come 
And $0 didst all renounce, 
Aid hare a stone is all that's left of thee - 
Yet thozo like thee, when ‘soul ia severed from the frame, 
- Porgot not ancient friendahip, whon their friends deaw nour.’ 
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(231) The Dirge. 
Perum Coys 
He hed the praises manifold of minstrels whose wants he relieved ; 
He was most loving to the dancers who resorted to hia court : 
He swayed big aceptre in accordance with the teaching of the sages; 
Ho cultivated the friendship of the honoured wise : 
He was gentle to women, brave and Strong in the face of the brave ; 
He was the refuge of the spotless learned ones. 
Such an one death did not cousider, but carried off his eVect soul, 
Therefore, my afflicted kinafolk, let ns 
Embracing one another join in reviling death, 
Come, all ye burda, whose words are true! 
He hath become « pillar planted in the wild, 
While the wide world in sorrow mourns. 
Such is the lot of him who was our guardian true ! 
The song of Pottiyar when he returned from ihe north leaving his beloved king to die, 
‘The keeper who has lost the huge elephant which he daily supplied 
With its ample meal, and tended for MEny & year, 
Is sail os ho surveys the Vacant pillar whore it stood, 
And weepa, Even 60, did T not grieve when I bebeld 
The courtyard in the ancient town where Ki} lived and died ; 
Kill, with wealth of chariots, o'er which waved the conquerors wroath' ? 
Thera is another poet of whom we have threo very exquisite lyrics. He wonld seem to havo 
been one of the company gathered around the genial king, Ko-Pernm-Ooran, and so ap intimate friend 
of the two merry bards before mentioned. Lis name was “Euniynn of the flowery hill.’ 
(393) 
Tho Wise Man Equable. 
To us all towng are one; and all men are our kings; 
Evil and good come uot to men fron other folk, 
So pain and pain’s relief are from within. 
Death is no novelty, nor do wa joy in life, 
As thongh it were some morsol aweet. 
When we are grieved, wo bear ii, nor complain ; 
This preciona life of ours is like a raft 
Floating adown the waters of nome mighty stream, 
That ronre and tumbles over boulders huge ; . 
When from the ekies with lightnings mixed the pelting storm 
Comes down : the raft goes ov on fate ordained. 
Thns hove we seen in visions of the truly wise, 
Tn prosperous honrs wo marvel not at greatness of the great ; 
Still less can wo despige the lowlier lot. 
(194) 
look narrowly, and in one house they wail the funeral chant 


And in adjoining home the marriage dram sounds out mid festive song, 
There go embracing friends just met with festive wreaths, 
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Anil there they weep becanse they part, 

Thus hath the Maker shown his lack of love, 

Ah, evil is the world ! Bee that thon do 

Good deeds, bringers of pleasure to the world. 
Comp. Nal, 23, 

If the friendships of Orestes and Pylades are worthy of remembrance these friends of 1,000 years 
ago should not be forgotten. They stand ont of the shadows of the past like kindly-hearted 
Epicureans, loving and beloved; and their doaths evon were not gloomy, bot wise and piilosophical, 
as they understood wisdom and philosophy, 

DETAILED REPORT OF AN ARCHEOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE BUNER 

FIELD FORCE, 
HY M. A. STEIN, C.LE., Pa.D. 
(Continued from p, 25.) 

Stipa of Sunigrim. — About one mile to the north of Réga where the valley leading 
down from the Malaudri Pass in the south-west debonches into the Panjpio plain, I had 
already on the previous evening when on my way from Karapa to Réga, noticed o large mound 
suggestive of the remains of a Stupa. This assumption soon proved correct on closer inspection. 
The mound rises to w height of about 26 feet above the flat level of the plain. Wherever the 
débris covering ita sides had been removed by the action of rain or other causes, it showed the 
sume courses of rough masonry which had been noticed in the Stipus previously deseribed. 
Judging from the dimensions of the present base of the mound which measures cire, 240 fevi 
from east to west and 200 feet from north to south, this Stipa must have been by far the 
Jargeat of all those examined in Bonfr. If o conclusion can be drawn from the state of utter 
dilapidation in which it is now, it may also be looked upon as one of the oldest. At about half 
its height a kind of terrace can be traced all around the mound: this probably indicates the 
elevation from which the Btipa proper rove above the basement, 

The top of the mound now forme a slightly sloped oval measuring circ. 120 feet from east 
to west and 76 feet from north to south. Iam inclined to explain this peculiar shape by the 
assumption that the basement which shows a similarly elongated form was broader to the east 
and west than on the other two sidea. The decay of the originally hemispherical mound must 
thos have been more rapid on the north and south sides where there was no broad terrace th 
retain the loose masonry bronght down by the rains, etec., than on the east and west where the 
masses of débris accumulated over the original basement. In support of this explanation I may 
mention that the slopeaof the mound to the north and sonth appeared steeper, Itis just on these 
sides that thecoursea of masonry composing the monnd gre traced most clearly on the surface. 

For some distance from the foot of the monnd to the south the ground is covered with 
low heaps of débria which seem to indicate the site of ruined buildings once atinched to the 
Stipa, These remains were, however, too indistinct and too much overgrown by jangle to 
permit of a plan being taken in the abort time available, 


Wall near Sunigram. — At a distance of about 60 yarda to the south-east of the Stipa 
there 18 an ancient stone-lined well which haa remained on the whole in & remarkably good 
atate of preservation. The well proper is 8 feet in diameter and is enelosed by o circular wall, 
6 feet thick, of carefolly sct. masonry. Adjoining to the west ia 4 staircase which leads 
between eqoally well-built walls down to the level of the water. This ig now 18 feet below the 
ground level, and is reached by 25 steps. The accompanying plan and section (V) shows the 
construction of the well) Some of the stairs have crumbled away, and algo the side-walls have 
soffcred in parts notwithstanding the repairs which are indicated in several places by coarse 
TBA y of o later dite, 
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Apart from these repairs the whole of the walls shows to perfection that peculiar form of 
masonry — large blocks in level courses and columns of small stones in the interstices — which 
has been described already above as characteristic of all the ancient structures in this and the 
neighbouring regions. There is no special feature to indicate the relative age of the well ag 
compared with that of the ruined Stipa. Its escape from the fate of the latter may be due to 
continued use and consequent repair. Some Khattris from Réga whom I met near by, were 
prepared to ascribe the well to Birinal, t. e., Birbal, the renowned minister of Akbar. But 
this tradition, if it is one at all, cannot refer to anything more than a clearing of the ancient 
well which may have become disused and filled up with earth. These informants knew of no 
other name for the site but éahai, which in Pashtu is the ordinary designation for any stone-— 
lined tank or well with steps leading down to the water. 

Sunigram.— The village of Sunigram, a small place, lies about half a mile to the north of 
this site. It occupies a saddle-like depression between the east foot of the rocky hill range 
through which the Karapa defile leads, and a series of small fir-covered hillocks which rise 
like islands from the plain and form a continuation of that range to the south-east, There is 
nothing ancient to be noticed about the village itself but its name Suniygram, which is 
undoubtediy of Indian origin and hence old. 

The seeond part gram, from Sanskrit grama (‘ village ’), does not occur in any other Bunér 
local name I know, and is but rarely met with in the neighbouring territories of Swit and 
Yusafzai (see Jolagram, Pajigiam, and Udegram in the Swat Valley ; Naugréam, on the Khudu 
Khel border; Asgram and Kabulgram, on the Indus). It is scarcely necessary to point ont how 
common on the other hand this ending, in its varying vernacular forms of giém, gam, gaon, 
gran, ete, 18 throughout the whole of Aryan India. The first part of the name Suni- is 
clearly connected with Sanskrit suvarna, ‘ gold,’ and represents probably a Prakrit derivativg 
of sawvarnika, *goldsmith,’ Thus in Kashmiri, which may be considered a near relative of the 
old Indo-Aryan dialect once spoken beyond the Indus, we have sun (‘gold’) and sunar 
( * goldsmith *) derived by a regular process of phonetic conversion from Sanskrit suvarta and 
suvarn kira, respectively (compare also Hindi suntyar’, Derivatives from Sanskrit suvarna are 
not amongst the words borrowed by Pashtu from Indo-Aryan dialects, It is thus certain that 
the local name Suniyram must go back to a period preceding the Pathan occupation. 

Pinjkotai. — Immediately above the village, and to the west of it, rises the rocky hill 
range which has been mentioned in connection with the Karapa defile. Guided by Shérbaz, 
{ ascended its steep scarp in a northerly direction to a height of about 400 feet above the bottom 
of the valley until I reached the point from where a rocky spur running south-east to north- 
west juts out towards the Barandn River. It is abont one-third of a mile long and is known 
by the name of Pinjkofai (also prononnced Panjkéfai). The crest of this spur is fairly level 
and bears the ruins of a large number of buildings which in construction and character 
resemble closely the ancient dwelling places examined near Kingargalai and Juvur. 


On the west slope of the spur, and towards its north-west extremity overlooking the 
river, are the comparatively well-preserved ruins of what evidently was once a monastery of 
great size and importance. They consist, as shown on the attached site-plan VJ, in the first 
place of a series of large terraces. These are built against the hillside by means of strong 
supporting walls and extend for nearly 300 feet from north to south with a total breadth of 
over 160 feet. At the south end of these terraces rises a block of vaulted rooms with attached 
courts constructed of solid and carefully set masonry. At the north end of the terraces, and 
close to their edge, are the much injured remains of some smaller structures, Amongthem 
13 a Square block of masonry (B), which judging from the remains of a small cirenlar mound 
built over it can have been nothing but the base of a little Stipa, The circular pit excavated 
in the centre of this mound shows that treasure-seekers have erenow recognized its true 
character and been at work here, ‘The little square structure (() to the east, which is even 
more injured, may also mark the position of a small Stiipa. | 
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Vihara of Pinjkdtai. — The interest of the main building A hes in the good preser va- 
tion of its superstructures which acquaint us with some details of architectural construction 
not otherwise traceable in the extant remains of Bunér. They are illustrated by the detail 
plan VII, 

Three rooms of this building, forming its south and west side, show high pointed vaults of 
overlapping stones which spring from a projecting cornice of the longer side walls. The 
height from this cornice to the point of the arch is 10 feet 3 inches. The construction of the 
vanlt and cornice is shown by the section given for the line ed in the detail plan, The total 
height of the rooms could not be ascertained, as the interior is partly filled up by masses of 
débris from the fallen portions of the vaults. The width of the vaultsis 12 feet in the two 
larger rooms LE and F which are 31 and 35 feet long, respectively. In the small room G the 
width covered by the vault is 8 feet and 3 inches and the length 12 feet. These three rooms 
communicated with each other and the central court H by means of passages of varying width 
surmounted by pointed arches of overlapping stones, Owing to the accumulation of débris 
only these arches are now visible above the groand level. Tho elevativa of two of these 
passages, X and Z, has been shown in the detail plan. 


Besides the passages leading into the central court there were windows to admit light into 
the larger rooms. These windows are placed in the centre of the walls and end in pointed 
arches, as shown in the section of line cd, Their width is 2 feet, and their height to the point 
of the arch is 5 feet 6 inches, The sill or lower edge and the sides of the windows are bevelled 
inwards by means of regularly receding courses, evidently with a view to distributing the light 
more evenly over the room. 

The central apartment H is the largest in this pile of building, being 35 feet by 16 feet. 
It does not appear to have been roofed, and must hence be assumed to have formed a kind of 
central courtyard. It has no direct entrance from outside, but was evidently approached by a 
passage which leads to the adjoining room J through a dividing wall now for the greater part 
broken. This latter apartment, which is also 35 feet long, but only 9 feet 3 inches broad, does 
not show either any trace of having been roofed. In its south-east corner are the remains of 
a staircase leading up to the open quadrangle J which occupies the raised terrace immediately 
to the east. As this staircase, as far as can be judged from the present condition of the build- 
ing, was its only entrance from outside, we may conclude that the small court J formed a kind 
of open ante-room to the whole block, 

The quadrangle J is in reality @ terrace, 55 feet deep and 50 feet broad, built against the 
rising slope of the ridge and screened on the east and south by strong walls 7 feet thick. 
The unusual thickness of these walls suggests that they contained niches which might have been 
used as small cells. But the rnined condition of the walls and the great masses of débris and 
earth which cover their foot inside the quadrangle made it impossible to ascertaim this poimft, 
Judging from the relative position and size of this enclosure, it might be conjectured that is 
served, like similar open courts in the ruined monasteries of Takht-i Bahi and Jamalgarhi, 
described by Sir A. Cunningham (Archeological Survey Keports, V, pp. 30, 50), as a meeting 
place for the fraternity of monks. 


To the north of this court, but at a considerably lower level, extends another large platform 
(K), 110 feet long, which shows no trace of snperstructures. From this a flight of 7 steps leads 
down to the artificially levelled ground on which the main block of building stands. Imme- 
diately to the north of the latter is a large terrace, 103 feet long by 83 feet broad, supported 
on the sides facing the downward slopes of the hill by basement walls over 30 feet high. 


Construction of Pinjkotai ruins. — The massive construction of these walls and the 
great extent of the terraces which they support suffice to indicate the importance of the site. 
The blocks of stone used in the walls, both of these terraces and of the main: building, are on 
the whole larger than in any other stracture examined in Buuér ; they are often over 4 feet long 





An equally significant feature of the Pinjkofat ruins ia the Comparatively great span of the 
overlapping domes which form the roofs of the two large rooms in the main building. The 
span of 12 feet covercd by these domea is not reached by any extant arched stracture in 
Gandhira or Udyina, The domes in nearly all the buildings surveyed by General] Cunningham 


Tt will help us to form a correct estimate of the relative importance of the Pin jkGtai ruing, if 
we compare them also in other respecta with the remains of anoh well-known sites as Takht-i Bahi 


great monastery. Referring then to the Plans of the Intter, as recorded after excavation ip 
Plates vii, and xiv, of General Cunningham's Archeological Survey Reports, Volume V, we note 
ut once that though the number of separate buildings at present traceable at Pinjkijat ia fue 
smaller than that bronght to light in the course of prolonged explorations at the above two 
sites, yot the size of the structures still above gronnd at Pinjkitai is decidedly more Lm Posing, 

The same holds good os regards the extent of the terraces and their fubstructures which 
here as there were indispensable to provide the requisite level building gronnd. That the 


available, mark the position of emal!l detached ftroctures which here ag at Jomalparhi may 
have contained the celly of the monks attached ta the establishment, Other emul] buildings of 
thia kind situated nearer to the rising slope of the ridge aro, Perhaps, buried under the masses 
vf detritus carried down from the latter, 

It remaing yet to be noted that the Stipa FF referred te above would, ag shown by the 
dimensions of its extant base, 25 feet viuare, well bear comparison with the corresponding 
strnctures of Takht-i Bahi and Jamilgarhi, The chief Stipa of the first-named Monastery rose 
on & basement, 204 feat EqQUare (Archeological Survey Reports, V, p. 26), and the ' great Stipa" 
of the second did also not micasAre more than 22 fret in diameter (i4,, p. 47). The oblong 
enclosure J), 20 feat long by 20 feet broad, which adjoins the Stipa of Pinjkotai on the north 
may like the small ‘Chapel courts’ found at the two Gandhira monasteries, have served foe 
the placing of Buddha statues. Bat the walls of this eticlokure are in eo rained a condition and 
it# interior eo much covered with débria that any conjicture regarding ite oriping! character, 
if not texted by excavation, musi hecesmarily remain harardoua, 


Teannot conclude this account of the ruing exemined on the Pinjkita “par without refer. 
ring to the magnificent view ¢ joyed from their site, Blanding at the north-west corner of the 
walled-up terraces, near the remains of the Stipa, T had before me the Whole expanse of the 
Barnando Valley atretching, with a varying breadth of 4 to 6 milex, from Bid in the west 
towards Malwangi in the east. The river which winds along the southern side of the 
valley, often divided into several channels, passes close to the north foot of the ‘pur, Looking 
to the north beyond the valley and the hill range immediately skirting it, the double-peaked 
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cone of Mount Dosirri with its cap of snow came prominently into view, To the north-west 
the fir-olad slopes of Mount Tim could clearly be seen through ihe gap formed by the valley 
which rana down to Elai. In the west appeared the rugged heights of Jafar hill near Tursak. 
Th the east the extensive view across the plains and low alluvial platenns of the central Buranda 
Valley was limited only by the high Dama range which divides Buner from the Indus Valley. 
From the steep cliffs, which form the extremity of the mdge towards the river and overlook the 
rains, the panoramic yiew was still wider. It comprised the long-stretched ranges which 
run ap towards Mount Mab&ban in the zouth-east, and the still higher peaks of the ‘ Black 
Moantaima’ beyond the Indus. 


The prominent position oceupied by the Pinjkotai ruins and their relatively great extent 
are indications that the convent to which they belonged muat have been once important and 
wellknown. It is necessary to lay stress on tho evidence furnished by these points, It will 
help to strengthen the arguments set forth below regarding the probable identity of these 
remaine with the Maha@vena monastery of Hinen Tsinng (see below, Part I). 

Takhtaband Stipa. — Already when standing on the height of the spur above the 
PinjkOtai runing n massive mound of masonry further down the valley had atiracted my 
attention. Tt was the Stipa which Sherbaz’s report had Jed me to expect in that direction, 
To this I proceeded accordingly when the survey of the Vihara remains was completed. 
From the foot of the apur the way lay across the level plain which stretches here on both sides 
of the river, After going for abont 14 miles in the direction of E, 8. EB. and crossing the river 
I reached the Stipa. 

Ti rises a short distance from the left river bank, about 60 yards from the extreme western 
ond of a small rocky ridge which without attnining any great height stretches across the valley 
to the enst towards Shilbandai. This Stipa, which from the name of the village nearest to it 
on the right bank of the river I propose to call that of TakAfaband, has even in its present 
damaged condition better retained its original appearance than any other struoture of this type 
in Buntr, It forms a dome of a shape somewhat resembling that of a bulb and rises to a height 
of about 26 feat above its base. It is constructed of horizontal courses of massive but rough 
masonry, none of the stones now exposed having received any dressing. 

This dome is again raised ona large base about 26 feet high, which originally formed 
quere measuring about 84 feot at the foot, approximately orientated. The accompanying 
elevation (Plate VII) shows the exact dimensions of the Stipa und ite basement, Both have 
completely heen stripped, evidently long ago, of their outer casing of masonry, No remains of it 
ean bo traced now on or about the mound. It was evidently carried away to be nsed as build- 
ing material. Inthe same way the inner masonry bas also been cut away to some depth 
round the foot of the Stupa, the upper portions of which im conseqnonce are now overhanging. 

The Stipa has been opened by a broad cutting which reaches to the centre and runs 
throngh ita whole height on the cast ride. This excavation has been carried even further down 
into the base to a depth of about 8 fect, There can thns be no donbt that relic deposits have 
been reached and abstracted. It must be supposed that this spoliation took place a consider. 
able time ago as the débris of the materiala excavated can no longer be distinguished, 


The cutting here indicated has laid bare a little chamber lined with large and carefully cut 
slabs im the contre of the Stipa. [t is 7 feeb high and forms a square of 7 feet, of which the 
astern side is now removed. The floor of this chamber was originally abont 12 feet above the 
level of the Stipa base. ‘There is every reason to believe that this receptacle was intended for 
a relic deposit. Squarc hollows or wells of exactly similar position have been found in several 
of tha Stipas excavated in the Panjab and the Kabul Valley, also in the great Stipa of 
Manikyala.4 As far as 1 could examine the walls of this chamber from below, they bear noo 








‘ Compare Gen, Cunningham, Archeological Survey Heports, V, pl. xxii. 
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would have been necessary. 


The elevation reproduced shows that there must have been a platform extending round 
the foot of the Stipa which had Served as a Procession-path, But OWing to the dilapidated 
condition of the base, the original width of this platform can no longer be ascertained, It js 
Probable that it was approached from the east, as on this side there are traces of projecting 
masonry which may have served as the Substructure of a staircase. 


Neither in the narrow flat gap, which Separates the Stipa mound on the east from the 
foot of the rocky ridge above referred to, nor on the open groand on any of the othe, sides was 
I able to discover any remains above ground which might indicate the previous existence of 
walls or buildings, It must, however, be noted that the ground all around the Stipa, which js 
of a rich alluyia] Soil, is under eg ltivation, This would easily account for the remoyal of such 
remains if they were not of @ very massive character, The late hour at which I reached this 
site and the necessity of returning soon to camp did not allow me to examine the slopes of the 
ridge closely. Jt ig possible that remains of dwelling places for the attendant priests could be 
traced there. From below none were discernible, 

During the day a portion of the Brigade had marched at no great distance down the 
valley to Bajkatta, To this circumstance was Probably due the utterly deserted condition of 
Takhtaband village. I was unable to obtain there any local information regarding the 
Stipa, 

Barkili. — The night was passed in General Meiklejohn’s Camp near Barkili, which ] 
reached after a march of about 3 miles from Takhtaband. There I ascertain ed that the greater 
Portion of the force was to move on the following day into the Chamla Valley en route for the 
Ambéla Pass, This was Probably the last day I could hope to spe nd on the soil of Bunéy 
proper. [ accordingly resolyed to utilize it for an attempt to reach the sites near the villages 
of Nawakili, Mullaisap and Zangi Khan Banda from which a number of inscriptions either in 
original or impressions had been obtained by Major Deane’s agents. These yj llages, all belong- 
ing to the Nirizaj clan, are situated in the valley which leads fr om Karapa in a south-westerly 


Starting in the morning of the 17th January I marched first round the foot of the several 
spurs which descend from the high range to the south and ron out into the Panjpio plain 
between Barkilj and Karapa. On the way from the former place to Réga I passed the opening 
of the valley known as Léshpara, evidently an old name of Hindu origin to which Ca ptain F, 


vious occasions in tracing inscribed stones in this neighbourhood, He first offered to show me 
“ Biits,” on the hillside west of the village. Bat after reaching the small caye to which I wag 
taken, and examining with some difficulty its narrow recesses, I convinced myself that the 
supposed relievo images were only natural markings of the rocks. 


Mound near Nawakili, — 7 then marched in the broad Open valley to the s0uth-west 
until at a distance of about 4 miles I reached N awakilt, a fair-s ized village situated at the point 
where the valley forms an inlet to the south towards Mount Guru. About half a mile to the 
south of the village is a mound covered with old masonry known as Surkhauy Kandar, I 
occupies the west foot of a smal] fir-covered Spur, and on the sides s¢ 
terraced, On the top old walls are clearly marked. The centre ; 
old masonry, 34 feet each face, rising only one or two feet above the 


iS Continued to the south by another wal] for about 22 feet, and this ; 
of terrace sloped as for Stairs, 
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It was here according to Kator Shih’s statement that he picked up, from below the north 
face of the mound, one of the inscribed stones delivered to Major Deane. Of another stone 
said to have been found further down the slopes, the agent who accompanied Kator Shah on 
that occasion is supposed to have taken an impression. 

{ was particularly anxious to ascertain the position of the large inscription in unknown 
characters, of which an impression, marked as having been obtained at Nawakili, had reached 
me from Major Deane in September 1896. It is now reproduced on No. 82 of Plate X prepared 
for my second paper on these inscriptions. But the villagers whom 1 examined would know 
nothing either of this or any other inscribed stone in the neighbourhood. Aslam Khan who, 
I have reason to believe, acted as guide to at least one of Major Deane’s agents in this vicinity, 
grew equally ignorant in view of this attitude. After repeated attempts to elicit information 
by various means, I was reluctantly obliged to abandon the search. 

The motives of the villagers in denying all knowledge of inscriptions are not far to seek, 
Their combined fanaticism and ignorance must make them anxious to keep from the ‘ unbe- 
liever,’ in particular when he appears as one of the invaders, information about records which 
might be supposed to lead to the discovery of hidden treasure or similar advantages. Obstacles 
of this kind could, among a population as fanatical as the Bunérwils, be overcome only by the 
fear of a more immediate danger. But in the present cireumstances, when the evacuation of 
the territory by the troops was known to be a matter of a few days only, the threat of more 
stringenf measures, even if I had been able to give effect to it, would have probably produced 
no result, It was but too clear that, with an escort of eight sepoys and the certainty of the 
near retirement of the troops, little impression could be made. 

Zangi Khan Banda. — The advanced hour and the necessity of reaching before nightfall 
the distant camp at Barkili obliged me to forego a visit to Zangi Khan Banda. This place from 
which a series of stones inscribed with very peculiar characters had been secured on several 
occasions by Major Deane’s people,’ was according to local information at a considerably 
greater distance towards the Malandri Pass than the available sketch maps had led me to 
suppose. Nor could I have reasonably expected to fare there better than at Nawakili, seeing 
that even Katér Shah denied having had anything to do with the finds in that locality. 

Mullaisap. — Marching then back from Nawakili I took occasion to visit Mullaisap (for 
Mulla Isuf ?) which lies ina side valley opening to the south-east, about half way between 
Nawakili and Karapa. Two impressions had reached me of inscriptions near this village. But 
my local enquiries as to the actual position of the stones were here also of no avail. I could. 
however, convince myself that neither here nor at Naw akili nor at Karapa were there any 
conspicuous ruins with which these inscriptions could be connected, On the other hand, none 
of the sites at which remains of Stupas or monasteries are still extant, have hitherto con- 
tributed to our collection of Bunér inscriptions. This observation seems to give some founda- 
tion to the belief that the originators of the latter must be looked for elsewhere than among 
the founders or attendants of the Buddhist shrines still extant in ruins. 


T reached Barkili Camp, where only asmall detachment of troops had been left, late in the 
evening, having marched my escort that day probably not less than 25 miles. On the next 
day, the 18th January, the remainder of the troops still in Bunér was under orders to retire 
over the so-called Bunér Pass and to join the 2nd Brigade which had in the meantime occu- 
pied the head of the Chamla Valley through the defile of Ambéla, In order to utilize the few 
hours still available to me on Bunér soil I moved in the morning in a north-easterly direction 
down to the river. There an insolated hill rising several hundred feet from the plain close to 
the villages of Kal panai and Bajkatta offered a central and very comprehensive view over the 


5 See Nos. 47-50 of the inscriptions reproduced in Part I of my “ Notes on new inscriptions discovered by Major 
Deane.” According to the information supplied with them these stones were “dug up from what appearsto be 
ani old Memorial Stupa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarra, which is the ravine near Zangi Khan 
Banda.” For other inscriptions from this locality see Nos. 79-81 of Part IL. 
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whole of Lower Bunér. From Matwanai in the east, where the Barandu River enters a narow 
defile leading down to the Indus, to Elai in the west, the whole expanse of the valley on both 
sides of the winding river lay clearly before me. No ruins or artificial mounds offered them- 
selves to view from this commanding position, except the Stipa of Takhtaband already 
described. Nor could the Hindu traders, whom I got hold of in Kalpanai village, tell me of 
any other ancient sites within reach besides those already visited. 

Chamla Valley. — Laccordingly returned by midday to the deserted camp of Barkili and 
hence crossed with the rear guard the pass usually designated as that of Bunér, which leads to 
the head of the Chamla Valley. The latter is drained by the river, which receives the 
streams from the northern slopes of Mount Mahaban and joins the Barandn not far from its 
own junction with the Indus. Chamla geographically as well as ethnographically forms a 
territory distinct from Bunér proper. The fir-covered top of the pass was reached through 
very pretty forest scenery, and offered to me once more a striking view across Bunér, bounded 
in the north only by the snow-capped ranges of the Dima Mountains, Dosirri and IIm. 

Reaching in the afternoon the camp which was pitched below the village of Ambéla, I 
took an opportunity to represent to General Jerrreys, Commanding the 2nd Brigade, my desire 
of approaching Mount Mahaban as closely as the military dispositions permitted. From the 
time that the Bunér Expedition had been taken into view I had fondly entertained the hope 
that it would give me the chance of reaching that mountain which has never yet been visited 
by a European or surveyed, This desire arose from the fact that of the varions positions which 

have been proposed for the Aornos of the historians of Alexander there is none which in my 
opinion has a better claim for serious consideration than Mount Mahaban. 

Mount Mahaban. — I need not review here the numerous opinions which have been 
advanced since General Court took up the question in 1836 regarding the site of that famous 
mountain stronghold. They have been fully set forth and discussed by General Cunning- 
ham in a separate chapter of his Ancient Geography of India.® Nor is this the place to explain 
the reasons which seem to me to militate against any one of the suggested sites that are at 

present accessible for examination, such as ‘ Raja Hodi’s Castle’ opposite Attock, the Karama 
hill, the ruined castle of Ranigat,7 

The claims of Mount Mahiban were first advanced by the late General Abbott, of Abbottabad, 
nearly half acentury ago. They were rightly based by him on the close agreement which the 

main orographical features of that mountain, as then known, its proximity to the Indus, its 
great height and extent,present with the description of the Greek historians. No fact has since 
come to light which could shake the weight of the arguments derived from this observation.® 








6 See pp. 58 egg. ; compare algo Sir E. Bunbury's History of Ancient Geography, I, pp. 496 egg. 

7 General Cunningham himself, evidently after a good deal of hesitation, settled upon Ranigat as the most likely 
position, But that distinguished antiquarian, to whose intuitive perception in matters of ancient topography we owe 
many happy identifications, was himself constrained to own in this case that he did not feel satisfied with this loca- 
tion. To any unbiassed student of the question who has visited the ruins on the I’gnigat hill, the objections must 
appear unsurmountable. Its great distance from the Indus, its comparatively small height, and still smaller summit 
are all features which cannot be reconciled with the salient points of the Greek accounts, 

® See General Abbott's paper “ Gradus ad Aornum,” J. A, 8. B., 1854, pp. 309 a¢q. Before him General Court 
already seems to have thought of Mahaban as a possible position for Aornos ; see bis incidental] reference, J, 4, 8. B., 
1839, p. 310, 

° The main objection which General Cunningham raises to Mount Mahaban as the representative of Aornos 
(Ancient Geegrophy, p, 61 #q.) is based on the assumption that it is the ‘ great mountain’ by the side of which the 
Mahavana monastery of Hiuen Tsiang was situated. ‘‘If any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain,’’ 
(teneral Cunningham argues, “it is almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its name,” eto, After 
what we have shown below as to the real position of the Mahavana convent, it is clear that this negative argument, 
weak in itself, falls to the ground. 

_ Nor can I attach any greater importance to his other two objections, derived as they are from such defective 
information as has hitherto been available regarding the shape and extent of the mountain and its several spurs. 
In the absence of any proper survey it is impossible to assert the easy accessibility of the mountain as contrasted 
with the description given of the steepness of Aornos, or to compare its circuit with the varying figures recorded for 
the latter by the historians of Alexander, 
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But the heights of Mababan have continued to be as inaceessible to Europeans as they were 
then. It has hence been impossible to obtain that detailed topographical evidence, withont 
which it seems hopeless to expect a definite settlement of this much vexed question. 


My interest in Mount Mahaban as the probable site of Aornos was considerably increased 
by the important information which Major Deane had recently obtained through native sources 
regarding extensive remains of an ancient fort situated at a point of Mahaban known as 
Shahkot2¢ Can these ruins be referred to so early a date as Alexander's inyasion, or do they at 
least indicate the likely position of an old fortification? Only an archeological survey of the 
mountain could give us the answer. 


The ready submission of the Chamla clans induced the military authorities to abstain 
from any farther advance to the east down the Chamla Valley. This made it clear to me that 
the hope I had cherished of visiting Mount Mahaban could not be realized on the present 
oceasion. If the head of the Chamla Valley had been occupied for more than a few days, the 
despatch of a separate detachment to that distance might yet have possibly been arranged for 
in the interest of the topographical survey. For this Mount Mahaban owing to its height and 
position represents also a point of considerable importanee. But the evacuation of Chamla and 
the return of the whole of the force to British territory were already fixed for the following day. 
The hopes of Captain Robertson, the Field Suryey Officer, were like my own doomed_to 
disappointment. 

Considering the circumstances I could but feel gratefal when General Jerrreys very kindly 
agreed to let me utilize that last day for a rapid excursion down the Chamla Valley. In order 
to enable me to extend it as far as possible he was pleased to grant me a mounted escort from 
the Xth Regiment Bengal Lancers. I had thus at least the satisfaction of approaching the 
north foot of Mahiban closer than I could have hoped otherwise. 

Sura. — Starting on the morning of the 19th January from the camp below Ambéla I 
reached after a ride of about four miles the large village of Suara situated on the southern side 
of the valley. Some Hindu Khattris of this place whom I examined knew of an old site abont 
half a mile to the south of the village and at the foot of a low spur which descends here from 
the Sarpati Range. On proceeding to it I found a spring enclosed in a square basin of ancient 
masonry. This is visited as a Tirtha by the Hindus of the neighbourhood. Close to the 
west of the spring is a terrace-like mound about 20 feet high, the upper part of which 
appeared artificial, The top, which forms a smal! platean about 200 feet from west to east 
and 100 feet broad, is covered with remnants of old walls built of large but undressed stones. 
There are evident traces of a terrace about 15 feet broad which seems to have run round the 
mound at a lower level. The sides are eovered with broken pottery. Iwas unable to ascertain 
from my Hindu guides any tradition regarding this site, or the special name of the locality. 
They too were well acquainted with the sacred Tirthas on Mount I!m and had more than once 
performed the pilgrimage. 

Account of Shahkot. — I rode on through the level ground of the valley, which is here 
more than a mile broad and well-cultivated, past Nawagai and Timiuli Dherei, until I reached 
the small village of Katakot. There, I had been told, resided a Malik particularly well-acquainted 
with the Mahiban region. I found in him a very intelligent old man, ready to describe what 
he had seen on frequent visits to his Amazai friends, who are in the habitof grazing their cattle 
on the mountain. He knew well the ruins of Shahkot. He described them as situated on a 
rocky spur near the highest point of Mahaban and to the north-east of it. Both the village of 
Malka (once the seat of the Hindistini fanatics and burned after the Ambéla Campaign, 
1863) and the Indus could be seen from the plateau oceupied by the ruins. I was particularly 
glad to note in the course of my examination that the Malik’s description of the ruined fort 
agreed closely with the account given by Major Deane’s informant. The substantial accuracy 





1@ See his above quoted paper, J, R. A. 8., 1896, p. 673, 
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of the latter account can hence not be doubted. The ruins appear now to be overgrown by 
dense jungle. The alopes of the mountain below Skhahkot were described aa steep and rocky 
on all sides, and partionlarly so towards the Indus, where the ascent t by a narrow path. | 

My informant did not stop at describing to me the monutain of my desire, but also prompt 
hy offered, when alone with me and my surveyor, fo condoct me to it in person, ‘Twelve hours’ 
marching and climbing might have snffioed to'reach it. Under other circumstances the tempt- 
ation wonld have proved. too much for me, Hut the thonght of my escort and the promise I 
had given of rejoining the troups before they had cleared the pass, left me no chance but reluct- 
aubly to refose thiw offer. 

Kuria, —I then coutinaed my ride to the large village of Kuria not far off, which hnd 
heon indicated to me aa the extreme point reached by a previous reconnaissance of the force- 
The village lies on on alluvial plateau in the cunire of the valley and opposite to a bold 

fir-clothed spur which descends from the high Serpati Rango, the continuation of Mahiban 
w the weat, From the nn ee vast of the village an extensive view opened down 
the valley towards Amazai territory and np to the snow-covered heights fof Mahiban, com- 
paratively so near and yet beyond reach. Ihnd but little time to enjoy it, Tho advanced hour 
and the thought of the long ride yet before us necessitated on early return, The road I fo! - 
lowed back to Ambéla lny more to the north side of the valley, but did not bring into view any 
further object of antiquarian interest. 

Amb@la Pass, — When Ambéla was reached in afternoon after a mde of about 9 miles 
from Karia we found the large camp already deserted. I followed the ronte taken by the 
treops into the wooded gorge which leads to the Ambéla Pass, and overtook the rear guard of 
the force close to the saddle of that famous defile, ever memorable in the annals of frontior 
ware since the fights of 1664, 

Rugged heighta to the right and left crown the Kotal, which Pathan tradition calls so 
forcibly Qatalgarh, the house of slaughter.” On them there were yet clearly visible rough 
stone walls among the rocks, marking the sites of the “ Eaglo's Neat,” the “ Crag Picket” and 
other positions which were held so heroically and at the cost of so much blood during those 
wéeks of « desperate strugele. I had thus the satisiaction of casting my farewell look towards 
Buner as one of the Jagt who left its soil, and from aapot full of historical associntions, not less 
stirring because they were modern. I derived some consolation from the memories of that 
other Hanér campaign. From the point of view of antiquarian research I had resson to 
vegret the short daration of the present expedition, Yet it was evident that ita almost too 
rapid suceess had ite compensations in another direction, 

There was little to remind me of those days of hard fighting as I passed throngh the long 
winditg ravines fall of a luxuriant vegetation down to the sonthern foot of the pass. Apart 
from the long files of ammunition mules and their escorts pussed on the way, there were only a 
low buffaloes, captored risa fi danse th lucky prize by a rear gnard picket CH the heights near the pas, 
to show that we were luaving in enemy's country. lt waa dark when I reached Surkhabi at tho 
month of the pass and in British territory, and night before Larrived at the camp pitched near 
rhe little town of Rustam. Thus a long day of nearly forty miles mde and march bronghi 
my toor with the Buner Field Force to a close. 

Bakhehali, — On the following day | rode into Mardin, visiting on the way a few old sites 

close to Hustam and near BokAshali, ‘Those near the former place hove already been referred 
to by General Cnonningham im hia Archwological Survey Reporta, At the latter place l 
enquired particularly after the find- “pot of the interesting ancient birch-bark manuscript which 
a4 Wasco varerd hore seventeen years ago, and which has since been edited by Dr. Hoernle.' 





i 2 -camnot vafvatw here, from drawing attention ‘te the series of aplendid ballads in which Alghin popular 
posts oommernorites the events that played at this site, My lamented friend the late M, Durmesteter bad 
oprodooed thim, with a masterly translation, in his Chante popwlaires dea Afghaona, 
13 Bee Indien Antiquery, Vol. EVIL, pp. 03 a9. 
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1 had the chance of discovering the village Chaukidar who had actually been the finder, and was 
taken by him to the exact spot where the manuscript ‘was unearthed. As I think the site has 
not been accurately indicated before, its brief description may be useful. 


The spot isat the north-west end of a series of ancient mounds known as Pandhérei. They 
stretch in the direction from north-west to south-east and for a length of about half a mile to 
close the south-west corner of the present village. The mounds rise to about 20 feet above the 
present ground level, and are constantly dug into for the sake of building materials. Walls of 
uncarved stone are found in many places at a depth of from 3 to8 feet from the present surface. 
Close to the spot where the find was made a well hud been sunk at the time, and the field near 
its side dug down by 3 or 4 feet in order to bring it more easily under irrigation. In the bank 
thus formed in the mound to the east of the field, the manuscript had come to light. According 
to the account of the discoverer it was only two or three feet below the present surface, placed 
between two stones and embedded in earth. As there are no visible traces of walls near the 
spot it may be assumed that the manuscript was originally removed from some other place and 
buried here in the ground for protection or some other purpose, It may be added that there 
are numerous ancient wells near the Pandhérei site. One of them which is close to the north 
of the central mound, has been recently cleared. It is circular and shows courses of solid 
ancient masonry, exactly of the same type as seen in the old well near the Sunigram Stipa. 
According to my informants more of these ancient wells in the neighbourhood would be 
cleared if experience did not show that they do not draw water or soon run dry- Does this 
observation indicate a change in the level of the subsoil water ? 


Arrived at Mardan, where General Blood’s Division broke up, I was engaged during 
the next few days in revising my materials and arranging for the preparation of the drawings 
attached to this report. I subsequently proceeded on a brief visitto Malakand in order to 
communicate personally to Major Deane the main results of my Bunér tour which he had done 
so much to facilitate. After another short stay at Mardin spent in preparing the preliminary 
portion of this report I returned to Lahore, where I resumed charge of my office on the Ist 
February, 1898, 


II. — Notes on the Ancient Topography of Buner. 

Having completed my account of the ancient remains surveyed in Bunér I shall proceed to 
examine briefly the results that may be derived from the materials now collected for the eluci- 
dation of the ancient topography of that region. It has appeared to me more appropriate to 
diseuss these results together and in a separate chapter. For it is only by comparing the whole 
of the ancient notices we possess of Bunér with the archeological data now available that we 
can arrive at ap proximately safe conclusions regarding the identification of several ancient sites. 


The ancient notices of Bunér I allude to can unfortunately at present not be found in the 
form of inscriptions or in Indian historical records, Nor can they be gathered from the accounts 
which have reached us of Alexander’s exploits in these regions. In view of what has beensaid 
above as to the probable identity of Mount Mababan with Alexander's Aornos, it appears pos- 
sible that the great invader actually passed through a part of Bunér on his way from the valleys 
of the Panjkora and Swat. Bat the references by his historians to localities in this direction 
(Ora, Bazira, Dyrta) are so vague and partly contradictory that guesses as to their identifica- 
tion can in the present state of our knowledge scarcely answer any useful purpose.'* 

Chinese Notices. — We are indebted for those notices exclusively to the narratives of the 
Chinese pilgrims who either on their way to Gandhira or in pious excursions from the latter, 
had occasion to visit the sacred Buddhist sites in Udyana. 

That the present territory of Bunér must have been comprised in the ancient Udyana had 
been recognized long ago by Sir Alexander Cunningham and V. de St. Martin when they endea- 


18 For a convenient summary of such guesses regarding places connected with Alexander's march towards 
Aornos, compare Dr, M’Crindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 72 899. 335 egg. 
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voured to map out the corresponding portions of the Pigrims’ trevels. But os long na tha 
Swit Valley and the mountain territories bordering on it remained wholly inacevssible to 
Europeans ond hence to » great extent a terra incognita also from # geogmphical point of view, 
the elucidation of detnils affecting the ancient topography of any one of these regions was 
manifestly impossible, Even now, when the veil haa been partially lifted, the task could soarcely 
be altempted with any hope of success, were it not for the fortunate circumstance which sup- 
plies os in the site of the ancient copiial of Udyina with a fixed and safe starting point for 
our enquiry. 

Position of Mangal. — I refer to the identification of the town of Mangali (Mung: kie-ti) 
which Hiuen Tsiang, the latest and most accurate of those pilgrims, mentions ax the residence of 
the kings of Udyana.™ This is undoubtedly the present Menylewr in Upper Swat, which is etill 
remembered in local tradition as the ancient expital of the country. ‘This identification wna 
first proposed by V. de St, Martin, [4 haw since been confirmed beyond all donbt by the 
examination of the extant remains both at Manglaur and lower down in the Swit Valley® It 
has o special importance owing to the tmct that Hinen Tsinng and also the earlier pilgrim 
Sung-Yun (a. p. 520) take the royal city az their starting point in giving the direction and 
thstances for the various asered sites described hy them in Udyana. Taking into account the 
ascertained position of Mangleur at the point where the apurs desvending to the north from 
Mount Dosirri meet the Swit River and turn it to the west (circ. 72° 28", long, 34° 48" Int), it 
ia clear that we must look for the ancient sites of Bunér among those localities of Udyfina 
which the pilgrims describe az sitnajed to the suth of Mangali, 

Hiuen Taiang’s account. — Tho fullest account we rpceive of these localities ix that pre- 
served in the Si-yn-hi or ‘Records of the Western Conntries” of Hinen Tsiang, who visited 
Udyine from Udabbisda or Und on the Indus towards the close of 650 A. D1 

We leave nside for the present the reference made in his narrative to Mount Hielo. It is 
described os situated 400 fi, or upprozimalely 66 miles to the south of Mung-kielf, and in view 
of this grest distance cannot have been situated in Buner proper. We are then first taken 
to the Mahavrana conyent. It lay sxbont 200 Ii south from the capital by the side of a great 
mountain, The legend copnected with it represented Buddha to have practised bere in old days 
the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Serradanija. Sccking a refuge from hia enemy 
he hod wbandoned his kingdom und come to this place, There he met a poor Brahman who 
wsked for alms. Having nothing to give him owing to hia own destitute condition, Hnddha 
had asked to be bound asa prisoner and to be delivered to the king, bis enemy, in order that 
the Brahman might benefit by the reward given for him. 

“To the north-west of the Mahayana Sunghirima one descends from the monntain and 
after proceeding for 20 or 40 Ii arrives ot the Mo-2n Sanghiriima.""§ At thie site the name of 
which i explained hy the Chinese editor to mean ‘lentila’ and must hence probably be restored 
into Mfo-wu-lo (Skr. wasira), there was a Stipa about 100 feet in height, and by the side of the 
lntter a great square stone which hore the impress of Toddha’s foot, When Huddhuin old timo 
Panted his foot nt this spot, “he senitered « foft of yayn of light which lit wp ihe Mah@vana 

te Beg Cunndsighom, Ancient Geography of Fneita, pp. 81 acy Fe ds ht. Martin, Mémoire Analytine mae la Arte 
det’ Aste Centrale et de f Enda, pop. S18 py. 

1* Bee Si-yu-ki, transl, Real, i, p. 121. 

Soe Meémecre Aealytique, p. 21d, whoro the correet derivation of Menglawr (Marglaver) from Bir, Mergaleyura 
waldo indiented, Hinen Telang'’s Mewny. bei (to be road Nav gold, ecw Ht Jalion, Meth oda Pourdéchifrnr be monies 
ernecrifa, p. TSG} represents a sborter form Manguis, oibrevinted bhtrarat, Whe U-tediadnncha (f.«," Udebahdr- 
9a) for Tiabiondopera, the anoiout nue of Waihand-Und on the Indus. 

1 Sen Major H. A. Deane's paper “Note on Cdpous end Gerdhira’ in the Journal of the Awintin Sp aloty 
London, 1800, », 684. Major Deane during the reconnalswanee made inte UpPer Ewat in August last after the sega 
of Malakand, was able to pay a fring visit to the neiphbourkoed of Monglaur, which sbounda in ancient remaina. 
He there was able to reeegnize epveral of thr Stopas mentioned by Hinen Tsiang, 

ree deiogay tie | 

 * Reo followed in the above abstracts Feal's ¢ ion, menlifyi atte vi 
where the Pronch terdow of Sian, eben Money s esi < wars ile oe al a ear 
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Sang hirime, and then for the sake of Devas and men he recited the stories of his former births. 

- At the foot of this Stupa ig a stone of yellow-white colour whichis always damp with an 
anctnous moisture. This is where Buddhe, when he waa in old time practising the life of a 
Bodhisattva, having heard the true law, broke one of hia bones and wrote [with the marrow] 
sacred books.” 

Going west 60 or-70 li from the Mo-sn convent Hiven Tsiang notes a Stipa built by 
King Atoka. Here wus lonalized the well-known legend which records how Tathigata, when 
practising the life of o Hodhisativa as Raji Sibika, had ent his body o pieces to redeem # 
dove from the power of o hawk. 

Fa-hion’s notice, — The short distanoes which Hinen Tsiang indicates between these three 
sacred sites show clearly that they must all have been situated somewhere within Buner terri- 
tory. Aud in full agreement with this conclusion we find that the two earlier pilgrims, Fa- 
bien and Sung-Yun, who do not know the Mahivana Sanghiiriima, but mention the two other 
sites of Hinon Tsinng’s account, also place the latter distinctly to the south of the royal city of 
Udyiinn, t ¢» in Banér. 

Fa-hien! who bad arrived in‘ Wwu-chang’ (Udyina) about 408 A.D., and had spent the 
summer retreat there, descended thence south and arrived in the country of Su-ho-fo, where 
Bodd him war flourishing. There was in it the place where in a former birth “ the Bodhisattva 
cut off a piece of his own flesh and with it ransomed the dowe... - On the spot the people of 
the country reareda tope adorned with layers of gold and silver plates.” “ The travellers, going 
downwards from this towards the east, in five days came to the country of Gandhira.” It 
cannot be doubted that the Stipa seen by Fa-hien was that connected with the legend of 
Sibikaraja, which Hisen ‘Tsiang mentions s short way to the west of the Mo-anu convent. It is 
equally evident that the district of Su-he-to, in which it lay, must be identified with the present 
Boner. Arguing from the position ‘dicated for Su-lo-to by its mention to the south of 
Udyiinn and on the way to Gandhira, General Cunningham had already rightly recognized that 
the territory thas designated could not have been the large valley of the Swit River itself, as 
others have assnmed, bat that the name must have been limited to the gmaller tract of Bunér.* 

Sung-¥ un's account. — Evidence equally convineing a5 that jast discussed may be drawn 
from Sung-Yun's narrative. Sung-Y an, who visited the * U-chang country * towards the close of 
A.D. 519 as an imperial envoy, nolices to the south of ita royal city the place where Buddha 
- 7 a former age ‘* peeled off his akin for the purpose of wriling upon it, and broke off a bone of 
his body for the purpose of writing with it. Asoka Raja raised a pagoda on this ppot for the 
parpose of enclosing these sacred relies, It ie about ten chang (120 feet) high. On the spot where 
he broke off hia bone the marrow ran out and covered the surface of a rock which yet retains 
the colour of it, and ia nuctnous, #5 though it had only recently been done."*! The place is 
spoken of by Snung-Yun 2s situated in the * Mo-hiu’ country.= Though we are unable to 

the description shows clearly that the Stupa here referred to can he no 


necount for this name, 
ed by Hinen Teiang ‘1 connection with the Mo-sn Sangharima. 


ether but the one mention 

In view of this identity of ihe site it is of interest to compare the different indications 
given by the two pilgrims O85 to its postion. Whereas Hiuen Tsiang places the Mo-su 
Sanghirima 20 or 40 Iv to the north-west of the Mahivana monastery and the latter again 
about 200 If south at Mung-kie-It, Sung-Y un who also starts from the royal city of Udyina 


pata the former site at m distance of (more than 100 Hi) to the south of it. Apart from the 





SS = 
18 Boo Hecord of Buddhist Kingdoms, tranalated by J. Logie, 1886, pp. 29 py 
= Compare Ancient Geograply, P- BS. 

1 Heo Sisyu-ls, transl, Boal, Introduction, p, xevil ; compare alao the translation given by A. Rémusat from 

extract in the Pan. ‘Tian, Fosh-kowe-li, p. 50. 
M Mo-hin is posmbly only another wttempt to reproduce in Chinese characters the loon] name which is given o* 
Weom in Hives Telang’s catrative. Tt shonid be noted that the text of Sung-Vun’e report seems ino fig Aide 
satisfactory condition, especially in regard to pamer, then that of Fa-hien or of the Si-yu-ki; compare Beal's [nire- 


duction to the latter, Pp. cori, note 68. 
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identity of the bearings the two statements agree alao closely enongh in respect of the distances. 
It muat be remembered that the txpressionw of the texts distinctly indicate approximate men- _ 
surements. Allowance must further be made forthe different length of the several routes 
which the pilgrims might have chosen for their journey from Upper Swit into Buner. 

The records of the Chinese travellers have shown wa that among the sites of antiquarian 
interest described by them in or pear Udyiium there are three for the identification of which 
we have to look within the limits of modern Banér, From » comparison of these AcCOnNLS We 
have seen that the date they furnish regarding those sites are consistent among themselves, and 
henee evidently accurate. As information has now become available also as regards the notual 
topography of Bunér and the moxt prominent of its ancient reniging, an attempt may well ie 
made to trace the sitey of thowe Stipas and mouusteries among the extant ruins of the territory. 

(To be continued) 


INDO-CHINESE COINS IN THE BRITISH COLLECTION 
OF CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES, 





sixty-three gmall onos. They all come from Khotan and ‘its neighbourhood: hod they 
formed part of the consignments M. 2, M. 3, M. 6, G.5, G. 7, G10, and T, 7, 

Two coins of this deseription, one large and ono small, were first published by Mr, Garder 
in the Nuwitwetic Chronicle, Vol. XUX (1879), pp. 275, 274, These likewise were proonred 
from Khotan by Sir 'T, D, Forsyth: They have bean republished by Dr. Terrien de La mperi¢ 
tn the Hritish Museum Catalogue of Chineze Coim, p, 394. The large one iy alae republished 
im the Hritish Museum Catalogues of Tadian (Greck awl Seythic) Coins, pP- 172, Roth coins, 
especially the small one, were in too imperfeot condition to admit of being fally read, In the 
present collection there sre some mock bettor preserved specimens. The best of them are 
shown in the Plates ifowtra ting my Official Report, which will shortly be Published ay an Extra- 
Nuamber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1899, 

All these cooing ara ofcopper. They are nol of rch, O88 was ob first erronconskly supposed. 

Of the largo Coins, thera are thras Varistica, distingniahed by the arrangement of ihe 
vbyerse legend. Of these varieties there arv one, three and one specimen respectively. Four 
specimens cannot be determined, Of the smaller coins there ara five Variotios, distinguish. 
ed by differences in the reverne design, and in the Srrangement of the legends. Of these five 
varieties there are 17,15, 8 3 and 8 specimens respectively. Twenty-three FPecimens ara tou 
Worn or corroded to admit of being determined, 

The following is » detailed Het of all the coins, large and amal), with their Weights and 
measures. Their exact find-place has also been hoted, when known: in the other cases it mugs 
be understood that tho coin came cither from Kbotan iiself or from one of the buried sites 


near it — (a) Largo Coina, 
Bar. Variaty. Welght Sine Consign: Find: place, 
Ha, im grains, in inches, Bifat., 
J I 2465 10 M. 2. 
2 IT 224) Ip io 
4 II ' 2005 Ll (. 10, 
+ II 140 RFI M. 9. 
Til sei") 1) G, 10, 
b Undaterm, foot 10 M. 2, As Safi, 
ri Do. olo0 10 M. 2. 
8 Do. Zi1-5 1+) (3, 10. 
0 Do. 2020 10) M. 2, 


Total weight: 1921+5 Average weight: Q13+44 ers. 
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(b) Small Coins. 





Hirt’. Variety. Na, Weight. ize, Commgomon Fiod-place, 
No. 

1 I 1 76°0 O75 M. 2. 

P I 2 got) Ovh M. 2. 

3 I 3 500 0-75 Mu: 

4 I 4 66°5 O75 M, 2. 

4 I 5 ba0 0-75 G. 10. 

vy I th 62-0 O75 M. 3. 

7 I ‘i B2°0 O75 G. 10. 

§ I B 60-5 Ovo M, 6. 

MW) l 0 fod O75 M.2. 

10 I 10 48-6 7h G, 5, 

‘5! I 11 46°5 O75 M, 2, 

12 I 12 4th O-7o G. 7. 
1a I 1d 4570) 0-76 M. 2. Aq Salil, 
14 I 14 41-5 O75 G. 5 
lh l 15 S05 (G26 M2. 
16 I ld 320 (rO25 M. 3. 
‘7° 1 17 210 625 M. 2. Ag Safil. 
18 1] 1 io O76 M, @. Do. 
19 Il 2 62-5 O75 M, 3. 
a) IT a 61-5 0-75 M, 6. 
o1 Il 4 5-5 O-75 T, I. 
92 II 5 rie) O75 M. 2. Aq Sufil. 
pa IT b vad) 0°75 T; 3: 
a4 II ri ols 7h linge! 
25, II H bod 7a M. 2. Aq Salil. 
Wy I! a 40-0 O75 G. 7. 
27 Il 10 42-0) 0-75 M. 6. 
2B Il 11 46-1) (revo M. 2. Ag Bafil. 
ay Il 12 44-6) O75 M. 9. 
30 Il 13 44°0 O75 G. 14. 

31 lil 1 G15 O75 M. 6, 

a2 Li rs 45-5 0-75 TT... 

$3 Il a 4i-0 O75 Gi. 10, 

4 Lv l 41)°0) 75 M, 2. 

Ha IV ? a0°0 O°625 M. 2. 
56 IV 3 a25 0°70 G. 10. 
a7 IV + 130 0-5 ate (Mutiluted.) 
ts Vv ] bob rod G. 10, 

at) Vv ul G05 75 G. 10. 

10 V 3 aot) rao G. 10, 

41 Undetorm. 1 600 O75 M. 2. 

42 De. ? oo) O7d Af. 9. 

4d Do. 4 58D 7h ty. 10, 
44 Do, 4 $70) 0-74 G. 10, 

Afi Da. o 550 Orga M. 3. 

At Bo. ti ods O76 M. 2. 

47 Do. 7 4°0 (70 G. 16. 

4s Do. =| 05 Or7h Ge 7. 

au Do. " 4h “7h M...8. 

50 Do. 10 48° O75 M, 2, Ay Safil. 
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Bes Variety. No. Weight. Bice, Consignment, © Find-place. 
Sl Undoterm, 1 48h 0-75 » 10, 

42 Do, 12 47-5 O75 G. 10. 

53 Do. 13 47-0 0-75 M. 2. Aq Sufil. 
54 Do. 14 410°5 O75 M. 2. Do. 
BS Do. 15 Aly O62 G. 10. 

56 Do. 16 B95 0-75. G. 7. 

58 Do. 18 Sih 0-69 M.. 2, 

ho Do, 19 340 0-75 G, 10. 

60 Do. 20 $35. O75 M. 2. Aq Safll. 
Gl Do, 21 26-0 583 G. 10, : 

62 Do, 22 25-0 0-625 M.. 2. 

bo Do, 23 24°) 625 M, 9, 


Total weight: 3015-0 Average weight: 47-857 yrs, 
Tho following is o doscription of tho coins:-— 
(a) Large Coins. 
Obeersa: Two concentric cireles, of which the outer one consists of an ornamental band, 
In the small aren within the inner circle ie placed an old form (a) of the 
Chinese symbol (4) for‘ money.’ Seo Woodent No.1. Between the area and 
the ornamental band rons a Chinese legend, consisting of six eymbola. This 
legend is arranged in three differont ways, making three varieties, see below. 
No L. 


QR 
ce 4 


Reverse ; Two concentric linear circles; in ceniral orca, bare horse with stiff, npatanding 
mano, trotting to right. Between the circles, an inscription in Kharosth! 
characters. 

No. 1 of the list is nearly identical with that figured in the British Moszenm (Catalogue 

p. 394, but the Chinese legend, partially read by Dr, T. de Laconperie, is far more legible. 


(b) Small Coins. 


Obveree: Chinese legend of three symbols, in old forma; the eame on all five varietica, 

Reverse: In first and second varieties, bare horse, standing or walking to right; round it 
a cirenlar marginal legend in Kharogthi characters, showing in the first variety 
the letter ma (of mahérdja), in tho second varicty, the letter f (of wrha- 
hivija) over neck of horse, 

The third variety has a Bactrian two-humped camel standing to right, ond the sane 
Kharosth! legend as on the large coins, with ma over head of camel. 

The fourth variety has the bare horse, walking to right, within « cireular linear area, ont- 
side which ia the Ebarogth! legend, with maha opposite the tai) of the horse, but very 
incomplete, 

The fifth variety has a camel walking to right, led by a man, surrounded by « marginal 
legend in Kharogth!, with ma over the head of the camel. Unfortunately both figure and 
legend in all three specimens are too badly preserved to ndmit of being fully deciphered. 
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(o) The Kharogth! Legend. 


The Kharothi legend occurs in two different yerstona: a longer and ashorter one, The 
former which consisted probably of £0 letters ia found on the large coins and on the small coine 
of the third (or camel!) variety. The shorter legend, comprising probably 13 letters, ix fount 
on tho «mall coins of the first, second and fourth (or horse) varieties. The length of the 
two legends can easily he calculated from the space distributable to the preserved and Tops 
portions respectively, What the legend on the small coins of the fifth variety may have beet, 
it is, ab present, impossible to say. 

The shorter legend is arranged i three different ways: in the coing of the first variety it 
eommences over the neck of the horse, and in those of thefourth, behind its tail, while in thinse 
af the second variety, it probably commenced holow its feet. It ts fullest preserved on the 
eoins Nos. 1 and 4 of the first and No. 7 of the second variety. 


The beat readings on coins of the firat variety are the following :— 


No, 1, maharajutha(t) * ja Gugrama(d)jasa. 
No. 2, maharayn X *% X% Hugratidusa, 
No. 3, maharayy XK xX Gryra( mod jana. 
No, 4, mahernyutha 3 ra Guyradinodana. 
No. 7, mahara(ja) 4 X & (Gu)gramo( dae 


No. 10, maha ¥ X XX XM HM Gugradamesn- 
No. 14, mahu(ray) X XK M M Gugra{ de ya) aa. 


The best readings on coins of the second variety are the following :— 


No: 4% % rajulhwbix x x kK Xx x 
Ko: &: 6 rajo hi (Gugra) & A x 
No, 6, % A wajuthabica > Soe ee Cath 
No: 7, % X &% juthadiraja Gulgra) * ~ 
No, 8 X % X juthubiX X xxx x x 
No. 11, % * X juthadi® 4 x * MMM 
No. 12, * K pathabts % Se 
No. 18 X% X XXX Arya Gugra X KA 


Of the coins of the fourth variety, any thing of the logend is only visible ou No, 2, where 
the following fragment can be rewd : 
wren Yayo x A KOM MM A 


The longer legend +4 found on the coins of the third variety. On these the letters are 
written in long, narrow shapes, closely crowded together; aid calculating from what of Lhe 
legend 1s preserved, 16 mny be seen that the face of the coin affords room for 20 letters. 
On the coina of the second variety, the letters are formed large wud square, taking up much 
more space, so thal the surfase of the coin, to judge from what remains of the legend, cannot 
have admitted maré than 18 letters. Tle same is the case with the coius of the Grat variety, 
where the letters are formed stall and squire, but-are sot wider apart from one another than 
on the coins of the third variety, On the two coins of the latter variety, the legend reads us 


follows: 


No. 1, * ARM Oe OS ~~ x ta (ea) Ging rafal) ae 7 
No. 2, maharajasa —_ra( Jatt) (jaz) (ma) X (sa) Gugramedasa, 


The same long legend, a4 ulrenily observed, occurs on the large coins, with a #lightly 
Jifferent form of the name, riz., Gugramayaea.. It roads as follows : 
No. 1, (majharajara = (ra) XX NAK XARA (Gnyramayana) 
No. 3, (mahara)* * “MRXKKK XRAA (Gulgras “aa. 
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The bracketed Jotters are more or leas distinguishable ; the others are perfectly clear, 
The whole of the visible letters (eleven) be¢upy slightly more than one-half of the circle ; 
once the total ingeription. mast have comprised shont 20 letters, 
Accordingly the complete Jegunds, probably, stood as follows ; 
(1) longer lezond ; Moharnjasa Rojativajasa Mahatasa Grigpramayeve (or Gugramudose 
or Guyradamasa), + | 
(2) shorter Jogend: Maharay uthabireja-Gugramodaaa (or Gugradanana or Goyra- 
menace or Gugratidees\, with vorionts yuthadé or jwthudt. 
The letters which I’ read juthati or yuthads (or juthndi) are puxaling. The forms in which 
the first letter bhe appears on different coing are shown in the subjormed Woodeut, No, 2, 


No, 2, 
Hite TX TY ¥Y Ba gy 
a é © « & ra 


Thuy (#) is seen on Var, Tf, Ne. | 1, (6) on Var. TI, Nu, 12, (ce) on Var. IT, No, 4 (d) on Var. 
No.1, (#) on Var. I, No. 4; and (fon Var. I, No.3, Of these (it) signifies juthabs, (fi, ¢, «) 
sumnify jutha, (e) signifies yutha, and Cf) signifies juthi. The form of the syllable di never 
varies. Ih (a) and () the vowel m is formod in An unusual way, but similar to its formation ip 
(4) of Woodeot No, 3, below, I would venture to offer the following explanation, which must 
bw tndérstood to he altoyethar tedbutive only, T wogld Aupgest that the leyond might be the 
equrrulent of the not ancottaon tith: Sanskrit Prilvindja or Pali-Prakrit Puthact rdja or Puthwes- 
ray, %. #," King of the earth," The complote tithe on the coins, accordingly, wonld run Sanskrit 
Wir Ketrittia-prthetrd fey, or Pali-Prikrit miahdrdja-puthavtrdja or mahdedya-puthawtrdj a, ‘In Prakrit 
an i4 well-known, the initin! consonant of a vonjunet worl omy be elided,-and the resuliant 
TE Aty Towola Oy Lowy con rected : in the Present Crag “apa Fun lee changed to "ail*, and COlj= 
tracted tooo or even to"y®, We thus ohtain the form of the title mahurdj-uthobirdja or 
mahirdy-uthehivdja, with the Provincialigm of hardening », Chix explanation postulates » some- 
What advanced stage of Prikrit Phonetic chanye + bat ihe existence of soch a stagu in Khotan 
ai the period of these coins is rendered probable by the change of J toy in the form maddriya: 


The two first letters guora of the name appear in the following forms :— 
No. 3, 


*e Ae 4 = RE PR f¥ | x 


Porhapa the group might also be read gurge. The form (a) is the comimoucat ; it ocenre 
in Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the first Variety, and can be seen very distinctly jn No, 8; it is alao seen 
in the large coin No. 1. The! form (h) ocours in No. I, (c)in No, 8, and (#) in No. 1), alt 
of the first variety. The form C/) oeeurs in the third variety, and the absence of the conjunot 
marks at the foot of the two letlers is accounted for by the crowiail tate of the legend. 


The final lotters dave appeur in a entiously conjanct form in. the voina Nos. 2 and 4 of the 
firat variety, They are shown ns (gj) in the above Woodeut No. 3. The conjunction is proba- 
bly merely due to the negligence of the engraver. 

sora tas en tins ad om snemsn fy rng a in hina Fay Sly 
according to Abal Rom«umt's Histoire ile la Ville de Ahotan, p.d0, was the royal title of Khetan, and which T thought 
might represent the Sanskrit Ficva-rdea (for Figva-rd ja) or "king of tha world,’ a ‘yoooym of /Pthetdja, The 
contest li Romneat seomad to ioply that Piici.gi-tien was the tithe of the K hetanesn kings from ancient times up to 
the tepinning of the 7th century A.D,, when the "Wei-ei family (FBidem, p. 05) aucceedud the Wang family, Hut 
From whiad Prof. Sy lraip Levi kindly writes tas (lth Pobroary, 1899) jt Sppeats that Fi-ci-piitien was wooly the 
Proper Same of Particular dims of the Wang family whiok reigned tn the (th ani) 7p) centericn AD. Pi-ce-nidicn, 
socordingly, li tore likoly ta be the Chinese irtaelterstion of some ‘Turk! Hane, tliailiar to Mekelien. 


re 
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‘There are altogether five varieties of royal names, all commencing with Gugra; wie. Gugra- 
mada, Gugradama, Gugramayo, Gugramoda, and Gugratida. Porhaps n should be read 
for @ (Gugramana, etc.) in every case, or in some of them, seeing that the Kharosthi d and » are 
hardly distinguiahable. Seving aso that sometimes y occurs for jin the tile mahiréja (mahirdya) 
it may be that Gugrameya is only another form of Guyromada, Itis also possible that Guyramoude 
it really intended for Gugramada, os what looks like the vowel o may bea mere slip of the 
engraver. In any case there still remain three names which cannot be identified with one 
aiother: Gugramada, Gugradamaand Gugratida, According!ly these coing must be ascribed 
ti three, if not five different kings. As all their names begin with Gugra (perlaps Gurga), thoy 
would all acem to have belonged to the same family. 


(a) The Chinesa Legend. 


The Chinese legend, alse, occnra in two different versions; s longer and a shorter one, The 


Inger, consisting of aix aymbeola, ia found on the lurge coins, while the shorter, cunsisting only 


of three symbols, is seen on the smaller coins, 


The longer legend is arranged in four differant ways, three of which ocear in our collection. 
Ju the firat variety, the legend commences apposite the apex of the central symbol ‘ond then 
rutié round from right to left, In the seeond variety it alan commences opposite the apex, but 
ring in the opposite direction, from the left to the right, In the third varicly ib commences 
on the lefé of the central eymbol and rons round from the left to the right, The British 
Museum Catalogue, No. 179%, precents a fourth variety, in whieh the legend runs from righit 
to Jeft, bat commonces on the right aide of the central aymbol. 


In all four yarictics the legend is identicn!, as shown in the subjoined woodent :— 


No. 4. 
ia @O fit £4 be 
if Slt WO it 
t @ i + 4 6 

A portion of this legend was read by De. T.de Lacouperie, in the British Museum 
Catelogne, p. 804, Tread the whole os follows i— 

tehung (1) lieang (2) gee (9) fon (4) Cuong (5) bien (6), fe, “Weight (one) Liang (and) 
four Tehu (of } copper money.” 

The symbal which Dr. T. de Laconperio rends yh “one” does not ocenrin any of the coins of 
cur collection, nor can I find it on the coin figured by him in the Catalogue, No. 17094. The 
Sth and 6th symbols were too indistinct on his coin to be read by him. They are olear enough 
on some of our coins, and ate those shown in the above Woodeut, No, 6 is the well-known 
sigo for teien or ‘money’ (British Maccom Calalogue, p, xvili), No. bis asign which I have 
not been able to find in Morrison's dictionary,? the only one available to me ; nor ia it known to 
any Of the Chinese Literati whom [could consult. [ take it to be an old form of the symbol 
an] ung ‘copper’ (see rid., p. Ixiv), made by omitting the long side-strokes of the upper 
quadrangle of its right-hand portion, A similar modification occurs in the old form QP of tho 


aymbyel ES kuan (see (id., p, 19]), and in the old form AA of the symbol FR] liang (Ree 
Ayal. , p. oO), 


. The shorter legend is also identical o1 all the small coins, though the symbols are drawn in 
rather varying forms. This is not at all an uncommon prmctice, a8 an inspection af the Pritinh 
Mupeum Catalogue will at once show. The legend, with the varying forms of its } symbols 


Sat 


14 Dictionary of the Chinese Longnage in three Parla, By RK, Morrison, D, L),, 1820, 


5802 
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is shown in the subjoined Woodcut No. 5, which also shows the relative position of the three 
symbols in the legend. 


No. &, aS 
jpatad =" xX JS ae ¥ 
tah ede Bag PERE 93 


No, I is the usual form. No, V shows a form of the 3rd symbol which I have noticed on 
coins of the 8rd and 4th varieties, 


I read the symbols as follows :— 
Iuh (1) tehu (2) tsten (8), te, “ six Tchu (of ) money.” 


The second and third symbols of this legend are the same as the fourth and sixth of the 
longer one. The first symbol, as shown in Figure III, is that given by Dr. T, de Lacouperie, 
on page xl of his Introduction to the British Museum Catalogue, for luh ‘six,’ ‘The corre- 
sponding forms in fig. I, IJ and IV are merely ornamental modifications. A form of luh, much 
like that in fig. IT and IV, occurs in coin No. 453, of the Br. Mus, Cat., p, 428, Compare also 
the forms of luk in coins No. 758, 816, 159-161, 


The Chinese legends state the weight of the coins. According to them the large coins 
should normally weigh one liang and four tehu, while the small coins should weigh six tehu. 
As we shall see presently, these Indo-Chinese coins must be referred to the first and second 
centuries A.D. That is the time of th® Han dynasty in China. Thai d ynasty followed the 
monetary system of the preceding Tsin dynasty which had doubled the ancient standard. 
According to this doubled standard the liang weighed about 195 grains, and the fcAu, about 
8°12 grains. Accordingly the normal weight of the large coins should be approximately 
227-48 grains, and of the small coins, 48°72 grains. A reference to the preceding list 
will show that the actual weights of the coins vary widely from this normal, even 
fully allowing for much wear and tear. This, however, was the usual condition of the 
currency in China. Dr. T, de Lacouperie in his Introduction to the British Museum 
Catalogue (p. xxiii, xxiv) shows how numerous the variants in weight were, and how 
“far they were from being approximate to the current standard.”” The variations of the actual 
from the normal weight appear to haye been particularly great under the Han dynasty, for the 
intermediste usurper Sin Wang Mang (6-25 A. D.) ‘began by annulling the decrees enacted 
by the Han dynasty, as he wanted to return to the money of the Tchou dynasty, where ‘ the 
mother and the child’ (#, ¢., divisionary piece) weighed in proportion to each other, similarly 
to those issued by king Wang in 523 B.C.”4 — In order to see how far the Indo-Chinese coins 
conform to the normal weight, we must test them by their average weight. Judged by this 
test they, curiously enough, very nearly agree with what shonld be their normal weight. For 
the average weight of the nine large coins is 213-44 grains (normal 227°48),5 and of the 63 small 
coins, 47°857 (normal 48:72). The agreement in the case of the large coins would probably be 
still greater, if we had a larger number of them to make up the average, 


The date of these Indo-Chinese coins can be approximately determined by the following 
considerations, The fact of their superscriptions being in Indian and Chinese characters and 
ee a ES oe ~ ie ‘ 

7 See Introduction to the Br. Mus. Cat., pp. xlii-xliv, * £ee p. 85 of the Brit, Mus, Catalogue, 

5 The Weight of the Brit, Mus. epecimen, figured on p. 394 of the Catalogue, would seem to be 220 grains ; for 
on p, xliii of the Introduction it is said ‘‘ the Bactro-Chinese coin of 2 lias g4ichu = 220 gre." There is here 
some contusion ; the coin only weighs 1 Liang 4 fchu of the Han standard, which is equal to 2 Hang and 8 tchu of the 
old standard; and both alike are equal to 227°48 grains (normal), 
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language shows that both those languages must have occupied a recognised position in Khotan 
at the time when the coins passed current. In the case of the bilingual Indo-Greek coins, 
Indian was the language of the popalation of the country, while Greek was the language of the 
administration or the ruling power. Khotan, so far as known to us, never had a Chinese 
population ; but it fell under the power of China ata very early date. In the sixth year of 
the Emperor Ming-ti of the Later Han dynasty, in 73 A, D., Kuang-te, the king of Khotan. 
submitted to the Chinese General Pantchao. Thenceforward the kingdom of Khotan became 
a regular dependency of China, which formed that kingdom, together with Kashghar and other 
Central Asian principalities, into an administrative unit under the name of the ‘Western 
Countries” and under a Chinese Governor-General,® and placed Chinese Governors in 
Khotan and the other chief towns. Shortly afterwards, King Kanishka of India (about 
78-106 A. D.) is said to have held hostages from the Chinese “tributary Princes to the west of 
the Yellow River,” that is, from the princes included in the Chinese ‘‘ Governor-Generalship ’ 
of the Western Countries.”? It is true that there had been some political imtercourse 
between China and Khotan since the days of the Emperor Wati (140-87 B.C.) of the Earlier 
Han dynasty, but Khotan only lost its independence in 73 A. D., when it was included in the 
Chinese “ Governor-Generalship” of the Western Countries. The Chinese currency of 
Khotan cannot be placed earlier than that year. The native kings continued to reign, under 
the Chinese supremacy, and this fact explains, why the coins bear bilingual legends. It is 
distinetly a Chinese currency, because the standard of the coins is Chinese, inscribed in 
Chinese language and characters, and this fact clearly indicates Chinese supremacy. On the 
other hand, the reverse of the coins bears the symbols and names of the native kings, in native 
(Indian) characters, — a fact which indicates both that native kings still continued to reign, 
and that the language and characters, used by the native administration, were Indian. 


The first connection of India with Khotan dates back to the time of King Aéoka 
(264-233 B. C.). Ancient Khotanese Chronicles, quoted by Chinese writers, relate that the eldest 
son of that king, when dwelling in Taksasila in the Panjab, having had his eyes put ont, the 
tribal chief who had been guilty of the outrage was banished, together with his tribe, across 
the Himalayas, There the tribe settled and later on chose a king from among themselves. 
Soon afterwards they came into collision with another tribe settled to the east of them, whose 
king had been expelled from his own country. In the result, the western or Indian tribe was 
conquered, and the eastern king, now nniting both tribes under his rule, established his capital 
sn the middle of the country, at Khotan.? This must have been about 240 B. C. The eastern 
tribe would seem to have been the Uighurs, of the Turkirace. They gradually occupied the 
whole of Eastern Turkestan before 200 B. C., being pushed forward from the north-east by the 
Hiangnu or Huns, another Turki tribe. The latter, in their westward movement, displaced 
two Turki tribes, the Yuechi (or Yueti) and the Uighnr; the former migrated to the north, the 
latter to the south of the Tian Shan mountains, displacing in their turn the Saka tribe which 
had formerly dwelt there, The Yuechi were gradually driven across the Ili, and the 
Yaxartes. From 163 to 126 B. C., they occupied the country between the latter river and the 
Oxus, and by 26 B. C. they had extended their settlements beyond the Hindukush into 
Afghanistan. Here they formed a great kingdom under the two Kadphises and under Kanerkes 
and Hverkes from about 25 B.C, to 180 A. D. Their rule gradually comprised the whole of 
North-Western India in addition to Eastern Afghanistan. On their coins they used both the 
Greek and Indian-Kharosthi characters : the former they retained from their Greek predeces- 
sors whose official script it had been; the latter was the script of secnlar commerce of their 

® See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 8 and passim, 

* See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol, I, pp. 57 and 173; also Numismatic Chronicis, 
Vol. IX (1889), p, 272. 

S See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 87, 38, and Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western, 
World, Vol, I, p. 310, 
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Indian subjects. Co-existing with these scripts there were in use also the Indian-Brahmi 
characters, favoured by the religious and learned, especially the Buddhists, 


Concurrent with the great Yuechi kingdom there was in North-Western India a smaller 
one of another Turki race under the kings Maues, Azes, and their successors, from about 
90 B. C. to 80 A. D. It did not extend beyond the Panjab, and the Turki invaders, 
who founded it, must haye entered India through Kashmir and over the Karakoran, 
passes from the direction of Khotan. Here we have seen, the Uighur race, which still con-_ 
tinues to form the main stock of the population of the whole of Eastern Turkestan,® had 
gradually established itself in the second century B, ©., in constant warfare with the 
Hiungnus and Sakas. It was no doubt the Uighurs who, similarly to the Yuechis farther west, 
pressed forward and extended their rule into India in the first century B.C. Here they 
became the neighbours and rivals of the Yuechis, and here also they became acquainted with 
Greek and Indian eul ture; for, like the Yuechi Indian kings, the Uighur Indian kings Maues, 
Azes and their successors have both Greck and Indian-Kharosth? legends on their coins, The 
Uighur kingdom which in the South (in India) had to contend with the Yuechi, and in the 
North (in Eastern Turkestan) with the Hiungnu, at last declined in power. In order to 
secare the assistance of the Chinese empire, its northern portion submitted to China and con- 
sented to pass under its administration, This happened, as we have seen, in 73 A. D. 10 Abont 
the same time its southern portion was annexed by the Yuechi king Kanishka, who extended 
his rule over Kashmir up to the Karakorum (Tsung-ling) range, and took hostages from the 
remainder of the Uighur kingdom. Under theso altered conditions, the Uighur coinage in 
Khotan was conformed to the Chinese standard, and its obverse legend, which had hitherto 
been Greek, was replaced by a Chinese inscription. The reverse legend, on the other hand, 


characters, This explains the use of the latter amongst a Turki population, such as that of 
Khotan must have been, They were the language and script of the Uighur Government, having 
originally been adopted in India, and surviving in Khotan after the Indian portion of the king- 
dom had been lost. Similarly the use of the Indian-Uighnr types of the bare horse and the 
Bactrian camel were continued. These types are found on the coins of Maues, Azes, and their 
successors ; and indeed, they rather point to Turkestan as their home-land, 


That a species of Indian script was current in Khotan is well known from Chinese writers 
The case is not quite so clear with respect to the language of the country. Hiuen Tsiang (about 
645 A.D.) relates that “ the written characters and the mode of forming their sentences 
resemble the Indian model; the forms of the letters differ somewhat ; the differences 
however, are slight. The spoken language also differs from that of other countries.” 13 
Another account says that ‘ they have chronicles, and their characters, as well as theip laws 
and their literature, are imitated from those of the Hindtis, with some slight alterations. This 
imitation has diminished their barbarism, and modified their manners and their language 
which (latter) differs from that of other people.” 14 These statements clearly indicate that 
the Uighur population of Khotan, originally total] y unlettered and unenltured, derived the 
whole of their ancient culture from India ; and this fact well agrees with, and is well explained 
by, the ancient extension of Uighur rule over North-Western India. At the same time, it 

® See N. Elias’ Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p, 92. 

*# See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 3 ff, 

"™ See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 56, 67, 

2 See British Mus, Cat,, pp. 72, 89, 96,112. On their coins, as well as on the Indo. Chinese coins, the horse is 
standing or walking, and is turned to the right. The horse occurs algo on the coins of other kings (Euthydemus, 
Holiocles, Menander, ete,), but it is turned to the left, or is prancing. So also the camel is found on Menander's 
coins, but it is turned to the left, while on the Indo-Chinese coins it stands to the right, 

18 See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 309, 

™ See Abel Remusat’s Histoire de la Fille de Khotan, p. 37. 
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is not probable that the Chinese statements about the written characters refer to the Indian- 
Kharosthi script. They rather indicate a modified form of Indian-Brihmi, The Kharosthi, 
as seen on the Indo-Chinese coins, does not merely “resemble the Indian model,’ but is 
identical with that once current in North-Western India and Eastern Afghanistan. Hiuen 
Tsiang was a Buddhist monk, and on his travels he resided in Buddhist monasteries, and came 
in contact almost exclusively with Buddhist culture. The Indian-Brihmi was the home-script 
and the peculiar script of Buddhism, and was carried by them wherever they went. It went 
with them, as we know from the Bower and Weber Manuscripts to Kuchar, and it is equally 
probable that it went with them to Khotan. The introduction of Buddhism into both these 
places may be traced back to as early a time as the first or second centuries B,. C. In both 
places, as the Chinese note, the Indian Brahmi developed ‘‘ slight alterations,”!5 known to us in 
Kuchar as the peculiar Central-Asian Brihmi!® Hiuen Tsiang, in the passage above quoted 
seems to distinguish between the spoken and the written language of Khotan. By the latter, 
which he calls “ the mode of forming their sentences,” and which he says ‘“ resembles the 
Indian model,” I presume he means Sanskrit or Pali, such as was used in Buddhist literature, 
and which can have been known only to a very limited class of people, the Religious and 
Learned. The “spoken language,’ which I take to have been that of the general population, 
must have been the Uighur Turki, and this, as Hiuen Tsiang says, differed ‘“‘from that of other 
countries,” i, e.,Chinaand India. This view is confirmed by a remark of Sung-yun (518 A. D.) 
respecting Yarkand. Of this town he says, “their customs and spoken language are 
like those of the people of Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans,” ¢. ¢,, the Indian Brahmi. Moreover, Fahian (400 A. D.) reports expressly 
with regard to the whole of Eastern Turkestan, that though the people speak dif- 
ferent Turki (Hu) dialects, “the professed disciples of Buddha among them all use 
Indian books and the Indian (Sanskrit) language.’ None of these Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grims appear to have noticed the existence of the Kharosthi script, whether in Khotan or in its 
Indian home-land. The only script of the Semitic class which Hiuen Tsiang noticed, he does 
in connection with the kingdom of Kesh, and this script cannot have been the Kharosthi, though 
it may have beenallied to it. Possibly in their time, Kharosthi had practically ceased to exist. 
In Khotan, at the time of the Indo-Chinese coins, it was evidently the secular official script of 
the native Government, though not qnite exclusively so, as is shown by the Kharosthi 
manuscript found near that town by M. Dutreil de Rhins and containing a portion of the 
Buddhist Dhammapada.*° It does not seem probable that, after the severance of the Indian 
connection of the Uighur kingdom of Khotan, the use of the official Kharosthi script 
survived for any great length of time. Its forms, as seen in the Dutreil de Rhins Manu- 
script and on the Indo-Chinese coins, are much alike, and both are identical with that form of 
it which prevailed under the Kushana (Yuechi) kings in India, that isin the first and second 
centuries A.D, Though its form remained practically unchanged for a century or two lon ger 
in its home-land, it is very improbable, to judge from the parallel case of the Indian-Brahmi, 
that this would have been the case in a foreign country like Khotan. It is not probable, there 
fore, that the Indo-Chinese coins can be placed later than the end of the second century A. D, 
They show, as already remarked, four, if not five, different regal names, Four or five reigns, at an 
average of 20 or 25 years, occupy a period of about 100 years, This brings us to, at least, 
the year 173 A. D., as none of the coins can have been struck before 73 A.D. The initial 
date is certain; the terminal date must be near the end of the second century. The period 
73-200 A. D., therefore, is a safe date to give to the Indo-Chinese coins of Khotan. 


ss ee ee 
16 With regard to Kuchar, see Hiuen Tsiang’s remark, in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol, J, 

p. 19. 

16 See a description of it in my Report, in the Journal, As, Soc, Beng., Vol. LEVI (1897), p, 242, LXTT, p, 4, 

17 See Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p, lxxxix. 

18 See thidem, Vcl. I, p, xxiv. 9 See ibidem, Vol, I, p. 38, 

* See Comptes Rendus de L’ Académie des Inscriptions, Vol. XXV (1897), pp. 251 #f. 
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Within that period, the Chinese records mention the names of four or five kit Be 
(1). Kuang-+te in 73 AL D,, who firat snbmitted hia country to the over-lurdahip af the Chinese - 
(2) Vang-f'sian in 129-181 A. 1D,; (3) Kien; and (4) ‘Aw-kue, son of Kian, who succeeded his father 
in 152 A. D.; (5) Shango in 220-326 A.D# None of these names agrees with anyon the caine - 
tat they rather look like true Chinese tates, aothat it would seem that the kings bore duplicate 
nities, nitive Turki and Chinese, At that early period, as the Chinese relite; thekings of 
Khotan were deroted Buddhists, and aay such, it tay be surmised that they bore nomex which 
were the Uighor equivalents of Indian Buddhistic terms, Dharma being » common siehe as 
‘ariong Eaddhistic names, Guyra might be ite Uighur equivalent. A long list of sncieny 
Khotan royal names, all beginning with Fijeya, ix given by Rai Sarat Chandra Dux from ‘Tibetas, 
svurces.=? If thia list can be trosted, Gugra might represent Vijaya. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The ides seamy to be that the spirit of the BAje 
cuters into tho Brihiman who éate the dhér (rice 
and milk) ont of his hand when he ja deud, ax the 
Brikiman is apparently curefully watched during 
the whole year, and not allowed to go awny* 

h. Rictanpgon in P. N. and QQ, Ts5a. 


PANIAB BIRTH CUSTOMS, SHAVING 
MUSALMARN BOYS, 

Te hair on boys iv shaved off after the 7th or 
trd day — sometimes, however, immediately after 
birth, according to the peculiar auperstition of 
the parents, The richer people give alms of silver 
(vine, equal in weight to the hair removed trom 
the child. Nearly all families invite their near 
relatives on the Tth day toa fonat, the netual 
ceremony varying with different parte of the 
Panjab. During thiy feast not only the eicotey, 
but the family hangers-on and the nuras are fod 
vrata, ood the servants presented with money," 

Gotan Siscu in P. N. and @. 1853. 








KORS!, AN INTTIATORY RITE AMONOSy 
SWREPERS', 

Tue Lalbegi ewoopars have peculitir initintory 
rites dalled Kurat. At anch tumes they repeat 
Yérege called also Kuraty (properly geneulogirs |. 
Here are apecimens; — 

Gat Jug ki Hursi. 
Sind ka ghat: edad kel wut - 
Séné hd ghord : adnd kd jarii - 
Sind bt kwiijft: wend ket tiled - 
Sint kd Meedr » [dd kniijt! khGld kiwde t 





i 





SPIRIT-SCARING IN THE PAATAB — 
RRAHMAN EATING FEOM THE 
HAND OF A DEAD BATA, 
Tue following curious onstom was brought te 


my notice while visiting a village near Raipir. Dikhé Dada Ptr ke hilar | 

sf sree A ricaa ee ane rpc The Rite of the Golden Age. 

a resident of the village, stated that he hy: eaten , | | 

food out of the hand of the RAjG ef BilAspar Golden pitcher: jrolden pot: 

after his death, and that in COnsequenes le had Golden horse ; golden rem: 

for the space of one year heen placed on the gad{ Golden key : golden lock ; ' | 
(throne) at Bilispir, At the ond of the year | Golden door: put inthe key | open the door! 


he hod been given presenta, eluding a village | See the Gyure of the Holy Saint | 
and then turned ont of Biliepir territory, and Similar verses are used for the Dwapor Jue. 
forbidden apparently to return. Now he iy an Treti Jug, and Kal Jung, but the words Hilver, 
CUtCKete among his co-réligioniste, as he has eaten copper and earthen are ured for enel; age respec 
food out of a dead man’s hand. Toe there really. | tively in the place of golden. 

ees pl . F whe . 
Tec rare Feed IP oy Whe RC, Teupur in P.N, and Q. 198%, 


elioer clave Gt oodur P 
— : l 
1 Baw sistem, pp. 4, 6, A, 1h, 17, the Hill States about Kinga, aril fame given Tiee tu a 
Soe Journal, As Boe, Beng., Vol. VI (1855), pp. 107.198. | eante we outta bes" Urihimugs, Tn thy, Pioneer, fig 
‘| These uote: may be read with Advantage with the | March 7, 1884. in an account of the funeral aoremonies 
reutonss ilescribicd in Herklot's Ganoot. Mdm, 3— | of w Eéplof Chamba, it ia mld that ries mal ght weer 
En.] plated in the hands of the eoryen, which « Rrihtan 
"(TU betlere the anmo ora lila custom oblsiny among | consumed on parment of a fev. — Eu, | 
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ON SOME MEDIZVAL KINGS OF MITHILA. 
BY G. A, GRIEESON, Pa.D., C.LE. 


7 N Vol. XIV. ofthe Indian Antiquary, pp. 182 and ff., thereappeared an article from my pen 

on VidyApati and his Contemporaries. There were some doubtful points as to the date 

of the poet, which were further discussed by Dr. Eggeling, when dealing with MS. No. 2864, in 

Part IV. of his Catalogue of the MSS. in the India Office Library. In connexion with his 

remarks, I published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a facsimile of the grant 

by which King Siva-simha of Mithilé gave the poet the village of Bisapi, which is dated 
L. S. 292, #. e., A. D, 1400-01, 


I have lately been studying the Purusha-parikshé of Vidyapati in an edition published 
at Darbhaigi in Sika 1810 by Pandit Chandra ( or Chanda) Jha, whom I know to be 
one of the most learned men in that part of India, It was printed under the auspices of the 
late Maharaja of Darbbanga at the Ra) Press. In an Appendix Chandra Jha gives extracts from 
the Kirtti lata and from the Lékhandvali of Vid yapati which contain a great deal of important 
historical information, written by a contemporary of the facts which he narrates. I believe that 
Mr. Bendall has lately discovered a complete copy of the former work in the Nepal Library,and 
that it will be eventually examined and described by Pandit Hara-Prasid-Sistri. The follow- 
ing notes, taken from Chandra-Jha’s Appendix, will show the importance of both the works 
dealt with by him, and encourage others more fortunately situated than myself to investigate 
the history of medieval Mithila. 


To get dates A. D, add 1109 to the L. 5, dates. 


In L. S. 217 = 1326 A. D.' Hara-sithha-déva abandoned the kingdom of Tirhut and went 
into the Népal jungles. The Emperor of Delhi then conferred the kingdom on Kamésvara 
Thakkura, who was the founder of the famous Sugauna family, He lived in a village called 
Oini. His brother Harsana Thakkura lived at Sugaunaé. He had three sons. I give the 
genealogies of the principal descendants of two of them. The whole tree is in my article in the 
Indian Antigquary already mentioned. 

Kamésvar Thakkura 


E 
Bhégisvara, d. L. S, 951 — 1360 A. D. Bhava-simha 





| 
Gandévara, d, L. S. 252 Déva-simha, d. L, S. 293 
| 
Kirtti-eimbha “  Siva-simha, married several 
wives. A famous one was 


The kings of Bhava Simbha’s line all took the additional title of Rapa-nfrfyana. This is 
important. Siva-simha is often called only Ripa-narayana, He was Vidyapati’s patron. 

Firéz Shah Tughlag (1351-1387) deposed Kamésvara, and gave the throne to his younger 
son, Bhégisvara. The date of the latter’s accession is not given. He was a friend of Firéz. 
The Kirtti-lataé says : — 

‘ Piasahi bhania phirdjaééha sulatina samdnala tasu nandana Bhégisvard,’ 
Friend calling Firéz Shih Sultan honoured his son Bhogisvara. 

GanéSvara bad two sons, Kirtti was the younger, but went to Delhi, and was given the 

kingdom by the emperor. 
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Bhogisvarn when he eamw to the throne divided the kingdom with hiv brother Bhaya- 
sitbha. Krtti-sithhn died chil; lems, and wo did his brother, and the lialf of the kingdom which 
they inherited from Bhiéglivara went over to Nhavn-shhhy's family, the representative of whink 
then: waa Biva-sithha, whe was a youth of: fifteen. vours of age, and won they reiguinge ps 
wees-réjo during the lifetime of bis father Dévn-siti bi, and who from that time foverned the 
whole of Tirhut, 


Déva-simba left the family residence of Onl, and fonnded the town of Déva-kull. When 
his father died, ‘Siva-sithlis knecessfully performed his nat olseynies on the lanka uf the 
Ganges, anil ihum, after fighting the Musalmiing, becaaie independent king of Tirhut. This wes 
Bake 1324, L, 6, 205. He founded the city of Siva-sithha-purn, Which wos also kuown as 
Gaja-ratha-pura_- When he had been three years and nine months on the thronenfter his father's 
Vidvigats es muerte’ by the Musalminy and excried to Delhi, His wife, Lakhige nn, 
Vidyépati, took refage in Banan|}, which ix close to Jonaka-pura Mm Népél, When no news or 
Biva-sithhe had been teoeived from Delhi for twelve yeurs, Lakhima became *afi, and Padma. 
sitaha, Siva-sitiha's younger brother, came to the throne, but only reigned for a year. Ho was 
sneceuded by hix widow, Visvasa-davi, who reigned for twelve yeurs, and in whose hongu« 
Valyapeati wrote the Swira-soreuseannds i. 


(1) Dhlva-sitihx Heidsyandrdyann 

(2) Bhiaitava-sitiiin Hurt-nariyans 

(4) Kama-bhades Rip-niriynna 

(4) Lakehint-nithy Rathka-nitfyaoa, with whom the dynasty ended, 

These last fony nomex ary taken from the wencaloyival sevordy kept hy the Mithing 
Patijyiirs, and Vidyapati is not responsible for them, 

The Miviti-jaid Was written in honour of the Kirtti-cimha mentioned above, The proee 
Portion appears to have lwen written in Sauakrit, but the verses, partly in avery old form of 
the language which is now the modern Maithilt, ax partivin Sangkoit. 
$$. 

DELAILED REPORT OF AN ARCH AOLOGICAL TOUR WITH THE 
BUNER FIELD FORCE. 
HY M. A. STEIN. Pu, 1, 
(Ciomfissent frum ys, afi) 

Moabavana Vibara, — Tlie task flings set to us might be looked npon an partially solved 
or iit loaut greatly facilitnted, if the steecstion thrown out by General Canningham of Mount 
Mababan having taken its name from the Mahdvans mounstery of Hinen Tsiang could be necEpt- 
ed as probable. This, however, in not the enat, However tempting the sirnilarity of the two 
names iy npon which Genera! Cunningham's conjectnre wis nolely based, yot it ix Chey to show 
that this location meets with fatal objections both in the bearing and the distance indicated 
for the site in Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative, The latter apeakiy of the Mahadrana Snvrhirima ay 
situated 2004 to the south Of Muyy-hiel. Ty reality Mount Mahiban lies to the swuth-eqed 
of Manglaur, as can tasily be uacertained from (he relntive position shown on the accessible 
ings for the trigonometricnlly Reed peaks of Dosis and Mahibun. Jp, the same Way it 
can he shown that the measurement of 2(0 fy devs by no means agree with the actual] distance 

by road between the two places, 





Hinton Taiong's rowd measurements. — In judging of this point it most be remem bere 
that ihe distances between two places AS recorded by the Chinese pilgrims tan have wal 
| “ fee Archanglogteal Burney Reperts, IT, p. oa. dhicieni Geagraphy, pi, oe. | 

* See May '* PAstried of Peahaius,” nahtiched by the Gurvey of tuilin (Hlice, IFES 4 miles tu line. 
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dvived: only from approximate estimates wf tha sate of road traversed by ‘ea or their 
informants. They mat hence in a monntainous country be invariably much in excess of the 
alireot distances a5 measured on a modern enrvey mia, The examination of numerous. cates, 
in. which distances between well-known Jovalities lave thus been recorded in rond-mensare 
shows that these muasarements exceed the direvt distances caleulated on the maps hy at least 
one-fourth, and in diffienlt country more nearly by one-third,™ 


Keeping this in view it will be easy ti rooognise that Hinen Taiang 4 Mahivans monistery 
eannot be looked for so faraway aa Mount Mababan, The direct distance between the trigenone- 
trivally fixed peak of Mount Mabiban and the position which the field aurvey carried into Upper 
Swit daring the operntions of last August sscertamed for Munglanr, is exactly 40 milds 
mensured on the map “aa the crow fies.” If we make to this distance thé above expluined 
addition of one-fourth, which im view of the natural obstacles of the rowte — the high range 
between Swit and Bunér and the seeond hill ringe between the latter aud the Chama 
Valley — must appear very moderate, wo obtain a total distance by read of nut-leas that 
S)imiles. This mintmeam estimate of the real road distance, when convert ito Binen Tsiang’s 
tint the value of one-sixth of a mile for the i, ax deducted by Generul Cunningham from a 
veries Of careful computations," gives us (ives hundred /j against, the (eo hundred Wi actually 
reeordad in the pilgrim’s nurrative, 

The dificultics in which the suggested identification of Hinen Tsinng’s monsatery with 
Mount Mahaban would involv: ua become still more prominent if we dompore this Weenie with 
unother of Hinen Tsiung’s topographical data hearing on Udvinug aud one more easy tu 
vorify. I mean the statement made at the close of Book ii, of the St-yukt, There we are 
told that the pilgritn proceeding to the north from U-tu-kie-Aan-che, paaxed over gone monn- 
tains, cromed a river, and after travelling G00 [i or so arrived at the kingdom of U- chang-na 
er Udyina.’ U-to-kin-han-ehe is undoubledly the present Und on the Indus, the ancient 
oapital of Gand lira? 


From the analogy of numerous passages in Hinon Tamng's narrative, where the distances 
to capitals of neighbouring ternitores are indicated in a similar fashion, it i¢ cloar that the 
distance here given to ‘the kingdom of U-chang-na" mast be understood as troferring to the 
capital of this territory, ft ¢., Musg-hie-li or Manglaur, Referring now to the relutive position 
of Und and Manglaur as fixed by modern surveys, we find tliat the eapital of ancient Udyana lire 
almost exactly due north of Uud-and at a direst distance of 57 miles as meosured on the Madey), 


We do not receive any distinct information as to the route which Hicen Taian actually 
followed. But from the eorrect indication of the direction to the north, and on woners] grounds 
my safely be assdmcd that he proceeded by one of the direct rontes leadiug throogh Huner, 
The increased length of Hinen Tsiang's road measorement, 600 li, against the direct distance 
on the map, i6 in the light of the explanntions given above casily accounted for by the ontnral 
difficulties of the track. These could not bave been appreciably smaller on the journey from 
Manglaur to Mahaban, which leads practically throngh the same mountain region. How tlien, 
if the proposed identification of the Mahivann Sanghirama with Monnt Muahabun is maintained, 
are we to understand the great disproportion in the recorded distances, — 200 Ni of one jour. 
ney against the G00 iy of the other, where the direct distances from point to point are 40 and 

7 wilos reapectively ? 


Muhavana : Pinjkotai, — It is evident from these considerations that the loontion of the 
Mabivana monastery on Mount Mahaban, based cies on a coincidence of names, cunnot be 


© See ¥. da St. Martin, Méooive aadultowe: p. 250. Taare leo Cunniighamn, Aneciant Geography of 
hudia, p. 45. 
™ Compare Acie Geog raphy, p. Sil. 
F See Siegu-ki, transl Beal, i, p. 228 By, the river hore mentions the Rarandy must be meant, But it ahowlil 
he woted that in Stan, Tuli's translation the wun corresponding to‘ river" te renilered by * das vollées, * 
4. Compare Nelhand, Némaire-ewr U Trivte, p13, and my Nolew onthe history of the Sablpef Kahl, ys. 7. 
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maimtained, There remain thos for our guidance only the facts of the actnal topography of 
Haner and that knowledge of its extant ruins whieh the tour described in this report haw for- 
mish. Reviewing then the most prominent of the ancient sites surveyed we can scarce 

















fnil to nole the remarkable agreement which the ruing of Pinjkofai (Sunigrim), Gumbates 
(Torsak) and Girtras present with the three sacred spots specified in the Chinese accounts, both 
aa regarda their character and their tulative position, 

Wo start from Manglaur as our fixed Point, Referring to the lutest Survey we find that 
Sunigrim lies almost due south of it, exactly in the position indieated for the Mahivann 
mounatery. The nearest roate between the two places lies over the Khalil Pass (West of 
Dosirri) and then wa Gokand down to Padshih and Elai, It measures on the map about 
“6 miles, which distance converted according ta the valne previounly indicated corresponds to 
about 155 li, If on the basis of the explanations already given, we add to thiy distance on the 
map Oce-fourth in order to obtain the approximate rond measnrement, we arrive at the resuli 
of 193 i, This agrees as clozcly as we can reasonably expect with the 200 & of Hinen 
Tsiong's estimate, 


Mo-mu: Gumbatai. — Tho next stage of Hinen Taiang’s itinerary to tho Mo-s1 
monastery takes us down the mountain to the vorth-west of tho Mahivana Sanghirima for a 
distance of 30 op #) li, Here the oGrreapondence is aguin moat striking, It is etactly to the 
north-west of tho Pinjkitai ruins, and after descending from the Bteop hill side on whioh they 
are sitnated, that we reach the Gumbated site near Turaak. Its actual distance by rond is 
abont@ miles, which corresponds to 36 &, or the mean of then pproxzimate figures given by the pil- 
grim. Hare wa have no difficulty in recognizing the high Stipa mentioned both by Hinen Triang 
and Sung-Yun in the still extant mound, which even in its rained condition forms ao striking 
feature of the site. It ean scarcely surprise us that the rapid survey of the ruins failed to bring 
to light here the stone at the foot of the Stipa which according to the pious tradition marked 
the spot where Buddha had broken a bone of his body to write snored texta with his marrow, 
The description of the site given above shows to what depth the base of the Stipa is now hid- 
den under débris, : 

Girtrai: Stipa of *Dove-ransoming.’ — Going 60 or 70 4 to the west of the Mosq 
Viliara, Hinen Tsiang had visited the Stiipa reared over the spot where Buddha, acoording to 
the pions legend noticed aleo by Fa-Hien, had saerificed hin body to ransom the dove. The 
bearing and distance here indicated agrees so acenmfely with those of the rained mounds near 
Giriirat relative to Gombatai that I do not hesitate to propose the identifivation of the former 
with the sacred site referred to by the two pilgrims. The ruined Stupasof* Ali Khan Roté lio ag 
above indicated, about 14 miles to the wess of Girdrai Village. The distance from the Istter 
Place to Tarsak on the direst track I marched by, was estimated by me at the time at ahoue 
‘miles. The Gumbntai site again i3, 94 ulready stated (p25) 1} miles distant from Taraak, 
Tho total of these MenMarcments ig 1) miles, whioh represshia exactly the éu jy of Hiney 
Taiang’s estimate, There iy the SAMO accurate agreement as regards the direction, the map 
and my own notes showing Girfrnai to be situated almout exactly due weat of Tursak, 

Route to Gandhira — There ara two observations containod in the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims which enable us to test at this point our chain of identitications, Fa-Hien's 
wsauve (see above, p. 48) tolls ns that the travellors going downwards from the spot where 

Boddba tansomed the dove, towards the east, in Sve days came to the country of Gandhira, 
From the remarks which follow, it can be concluded with great Probability that the road dis- 
ance here given by Fa~Hien Was measured to the spot " where Buddba in a former birth had 
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spiveisdise aa ae Pas tininkeoh asian! and Whabe-auteas Stipe had been emrey in 
honour of this legendary event. It is to be regretted that the sacred site here meant cannot 
yet be identified, Sung-Yun also mentions it; but from his somewhat confused account it can 
only be gathered that it lay somewhere in the central part of the Yuzufzai plain. A similar 
conclusion can be drawn also from Fa-Hien’s own statement, who speaks of having reached 
Chu-cha-shi-lo, or the place of ‘ the head-offering,’ the well-known site of Taxila, after a seven 
days’ march to the east of Gandhara, 1. e., of the spot already specified.* 


On the first look it might appear strange that Fa-Hien in order to go from the Girarai site 
to the central part of Gandhara or Yusufzai should proceed in an easterly direction, and should 
take five days to accomplish the journey. A reference to the map and a consideration of the 
ordinary routes still followed to the present day will, however, easily explain this, 


Leaving the sacred site of the ‘ Dove-ransoming’ Fa-Hien may naturally be supposed to 
have taken the most convenient and frequented route. In view of the topographical features 
of the country this would have been in his days just as now the route which leads first to the 
east down the Barandu Valley and then crosses the range of hills by the Ambéla Pass down to 
’ Rustam, an important site already im ancient times.®*! It is practically this route which was 
followed by the late expedition. On it five daily marches of the customary length would ‘stil! 
be counted for the journey from Girarai to Mardin, which latter place in view of its central 
position may here be taken as an approximate substitute for the site of ‘ the eye-offering.’s? 


Route to Shan-ni-lo-shi. — A second test for the correctness of our proposed identifica- 
tions is supplied by a statement of Hiuen Tsiang. He informs us that “ going north-west from 
the place where Buddha redeemed the dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni-lo-shi 
and there reach the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.% Major Deane in his very instructive ‘* Note on 
Udyina and Gandhara” has proposed to identify the Shan-ni-lo-shi of the Records with the 
large Adinzai Valley, which opens to the north of the Swat River near the present Fort Chak- 
darra,** The careful examination I was able to make during my two tours in the Swit Valley 
of the several topographical and archeological facts bearing on this question has convinced me 
that Major Deane has in this, as in other instances, been guided by the right antiquarian 
instinct, I hope to discuss this point in a separate report on the remains of the lower Swit 
Valley. Here it may suffice to state that the Sa-pao-sha-ti convent with its high Stipa must 
in all probability, as already recognized by Major Deane, be looked for among the several 
great ruined mounds which are found in the very centre of the valley close to the point where 
the present military road turns sharply to the west towards the Katgala Pass. 


The general direction of the Adinzai Valley from Girirai is north-west, exact] y as stated by 

Hiuen Tsiang. The nearest and apparently easiest route between the two places leads over the 
Banjir Pass down to the Swit River, Thence the road lies along the left bank of the latter to 
Chakdarra, which owing to its natural position must have at all times been the favonrite point 
for crossing. Measured along this route the total distance on the map from Girarai to the 
eentral point of the Adinzai Valley above indicated amounts to 25 miles. This is almost 
exactly the distance which we have found above as the equivalent on the map of Hinen 
Tsiang’s 200 li between Manglaur-Mangali and Pinjkotai-Mahivana, It is thus evident 
that given the identical base of conversion, the 200 li of the pilgrim represent here with equal 
closeness the actnal road distance between Girirai and Adinzai. 





@ See Si-yu-ki, transl. by Beal, p. ciii, 

© Si-yu-ki, p. xxxii. Taxila, marked by the ruins of the present Shah-ké Dheri, is placed by all Chinese 
accounts three marches to the east of the Indus; see Cunningham, Ancien? Geography, p, 104. 

1) Ancient Geography, p. 65. 

52 The probable stages would be Karapa or Sunigram; Ambéla; Rustam ; Bakhshali— all places which either 
by their remains or position can lay claim to importance from early times, 

! See Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i,, p. 125; Mémotres de H. Th., i., p, 137, 

% Compare Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sociely of Great Britain, 1896, p, 657, 






It is clear that we gain important evidence in favour of our chain of identifications in 
Bundr by being able to link also jts western and with an ancient site of certain identity, 
The positions we have been led to nssipen to the Mahivans convent und the Stipa of the * Dove. 
Tanauming ‘ can thos each be independently tested by the bearings and distances recorded to 
known outside points, The positions bence mutually support cach other, 


all important sites deserving considerstion. In order to allay soch doubts it may be useful in 
conclusion to refer to an earlier record. It shows that however hurried to my regret the exa- 
mination of the territory bas been, yet no important remaing abore ground whioh wera within 
ruth, are likely to have wholly cucaped observation, 

General Court's notes on Bunér, — I refer to the ourious information collected regard- 


ing Bonérand the neighbouring repions by General A. Court, one of the French Officers in Mahi. 
raja Ranjit Singh's service, Tb ix contained ina paper which was published by him in the Hengat 
Axintio Society's Journal of 1889." 1 did not see it until after my retarn from Bunér. Tt con- 
tains, apart from purely geographical notices regarding the mountain territories to the north of 
the Peshawar District, « series of conjectnres as to the sites connected with Alexundor’s cnm- 


particular Stipaa found in them. From the fulness of the latter notes and a statement 
of Genera! Court himself it is evident that they were the result of careful and prolonged 
enquiries carried on through native agents during the time that he was in the charge of the Sikh 
Forces in Peshuwar, General Court had ulready before that Hime testified his interest in 
antiquarian research by the systematio excavation of the Manikyails Stipa and the ralunbls 
numismptic materials be collected for Mr, Prinsep and othor écholars, We can, therefore, soarcely 
be surprised at the thoroughness with which he had endeavoured in this instance to collect all 
information obtainable from native sources regarding the extant mon Ginents of those territorias, 


[f we compare the entries in his lists of ‘rnined cities’ and * of Cupolas "9% as far ng they 
relate to Swit, with the ancicnt sites atid buildings which have attracted Pre-eminenily our 
attention since that valley has been rendered accessible, we find almost all important remains 
sti above eronnd daly noticed. The temple of Talish with iia élabornte Telicvos, the Stiipas of 
Adinzai, the ruins of Darikog, the great Stipa of Shankardir, the mounds around Mangiaur, — 
these and other Striking remains find ali due mention, though their names Appear more than 
once strangely disguised in the General's apelling, 

Having observed this Inudable acenraucy of the information recorded regarding Swit, 
| naturally torned with » good deal of curiosity to General Court's notices Tegarding Huner, 
Might they not tell of ancient romaina of evident importance which I hind failed to notice? I was 
sou reasenred on thisecore, I found that of the old sites named by General Court's Luform- 
alts in Bonér proper, all, with one doubtfinl exception, had actually been visited by me, 

Notices of Stipas, — Among the cupolas,%? ¢. ¢. Stipas, which are specially singlpd ont 
for notice, we find “ those of Heniapoor, one of which is near the village of Fooraseuk, and the 
other under Mount Jaffer.” Jp requires NO great amount of philological acnmen to recopnize 
here im the General's (or his Enplinh translator's) ‘ Foorasuk* our Torsak, and in his 

3 set Collection of Facts ithich may fe weefal for the comprohension of Akeraador the Greai’s @tploita on the 
hgrietn Hanks of the Jnchug, by M, A. Court, Anclent Eltve de I Beale Militaire de Saint-Orr, J, 4. B, 2, 1550: 
Pp. Dl agg, 

i ee he $07 rq. nnd S11, lor, rif, 

mn The word ‘cupola’ js evidently imtendoed a8 & rendering of ‘the term ‘Gusher’ (dome) whick tw uniformly 
applied in these Teglons to all ruined Stupes aod dome-shaped buildings; see p. 1D, 
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‘Heniapoor’ the name of the village Anrapir, which we have noticed above as situated just 
opposite to the Gumbatat Stapa. For the mistake in the first name the quasi-paleographical 
explanation (F misread for T) easily suggests itself. In .uthe case of the second the peculiar 
Pushtu sound wr is evidently responsible for the deficient spelling.®* It is clear that this 
notice refers in reality to one Stiipa, that of Gumbatai, which, as we have seen, lies near Tursak 
at the foot of Mount Jaffer and opposite Anrapir. Whether the kind of ‘diplography ' noticeable 
in General Court’s description is due to his haying recorded two separate accounts without 
noticing that they referred to the same structure, or to some other misunderstanding, cannot be 
decided now. | 

The cupola near ‘ Sonigheran,’ which is next mentioned, can be no other than the great 
ruined Stipa sonth of Sunigram, By another “in the village of Fakitahind”’ is clearly meant 
the Stipa of Takhtaband. The same clerical error or misprint as in Fooraseuk-Tursak 
accounts for the change of the initial consonant in the local name. The reference toa Stiipa in 
‘Caboolgheram,’ i. e., Kabulgram on the Indus, agrees with information supplied to me. But 
this locality, which can scarcely be included in Bunér, was, of course, beyond the limit of my 
explorations. 

General Court’s list mentions after the cupola near ‘ Sonigheran’ the two found among 
the ruins situated at the foot of Mount Sukker near the village of Riga. The name ‘ Riga’ 
stands here evidently for Réga, the home of the ‘Mad Fakir’ and our camp from the 1dth to 
the 16th January. But as, notwithstanding repeated enquiries and comparatively close inspec- 
tion, I failed to trace any conspicuous remains in the immediate vicinity of that village, I feel 
induced to suspect that Genera! Court's informant in reality mtended a reference to the ruins 
of Pinjkotai above Sunigrim. Réga, a large village, is a far better known place than the small 
hamlet of Sunigram, and as the direct distance between the two is scarcely more than 15 miles, 
the above-named ruins could equally well be described as situated near Réga. I cannot identify 
** Mount Sukker.” The name may possibly be that of the hill, on a spur of which the 
Pinjkotai Vihara is built. That the high vaulted halls of the latter should be included under 
the head of *‘cupolas’’ could not surprise us. In the same way we find the ruined monastery 
of Charkatli, situated in the gorge south of Batkhéla, Swit, which I visited in December, 1897, 
without tracing near it any Stipa remains, referred to under that designation in General 
Court’s list (No. 6, ‘Charkotlia’), | 

If we add that besides the above notices General Court’s paper contains also a correct 
account of the Hindu Tirthas on Mount Ilm, it will be acknowledged that his agents had taken 
evident care to ascertain and to report all ancient sites in Bunér which were likely to attract 


attention. 

This observation can only help to assure us as to the results of our own survey. We have 
seen that the latter, however hurried, has not failed to take us to every one of the sites which 
were known to-General Court’s informants, and this though at the time I was wholly unaware 
of this earlier record. We may hence conclude that the ruins described in this report include 
most, if not all, of the more important sites of Buner. We are thus justified in looking among 
them for the remains of those sacred buildings which in the records of the Chinese pilgrims 
receive special mention. 

 ] = * = 

Conclusion, — In concluding the account of my tour in Bunér it is my pleasant duty to 
record my sense of gratitude for the manifold help enjoyed by me. In the first place my sin- 
cere thanks are due to the Punjab Government and its present head, the Hon’ble Sir W. 
Mackworth Young, K.C.S.I., who readily sanctioned the proposal of my deputation and 


88 For the same reason the name appears in the maps metamorphosed into ‘ Angapur.’ 





aie onde more a proof of their desir to further the objects of Indian antiquarian research. 
This, I trast, will be appreciated all the more ua the field to be explored lay on this occasion 


The above pages have shown how much assistance I derived from the kind interest which 
Major H. A. Deano, 0.8.1, has taken in my tonr. Students of the antiquities of the North. 
West Frontier region know the valaahle discoveries due to Major Deane's zeal for archwologioa! 
exploration and his readiness to facilitate all researches bearing on those territories, 

Tt is an equal pleasure to me to record publicly my rense of the great obligations I owe to 
the Military and Political authorities of the Bunge Field’ Force, Major-General Sir Rindon 
Blood, K.C.B., Commanding the Division, not only agreed in the kindest manner to allow ime 
ta accompany the expedition, but also showed on many occasions his interest in my Work and 
his desire to facilitate it by all means at his disposal, His staff as wel! as the Political Officers 
attached to the Force, Mr, Houbury, o. #., and Tioutenant Down of the Punjab Commission, 
wore ever willing to give me all needful aesixtanoo. 


I feel particularly gratefu) to Hrigudier-General Sir W, Meiklejohn, K.0,B,, Comman lirige 





than that which was accorded to me among the officers of the Baner Field Force. 


Mf. Fasl Tah, Draftsman, Pablic Works Department, who was depnted to ACcOn PANY me, 
rendered valuable services by making accurate aurveys and plans of wll the mare important sites 
aud ruins, I must especially commend him for the readiness with which he volunteered for 
the duty, and the careful and intelligent way in which he carried ont hie work, often under 
somewhat trying conditions, Nor ought I to omit a gratefnl reference to the excellent 
marching of the Afridi carorts furnished to me by the XXth Regiment Panjab Infantry which 
enabled me to make ful! nee of the limited time available for my excursions, 











A POPULAR MOPLA BONG, 
BY F. FAWCETT. 


Tas Moplas (Mapillas) of Malabur, ardent and fanatical Muhammadans as they are, are much 
devoted to songs, mostly religious, about the Prophet's battles and also their own for the most 
part, But their sones are not confined to descriptions of canguinary conflicts, and the one whiek 
1 given here is not in this style, The Ones are Written in the Arabic character, and their 
language is # curious polyglot patois of Malayalam, the Jocal vernucular, Tamil, Telugn, 
Hindustani, Arabic, and of many another tonene, a word of which is here and thers brought in 
tor some special use, The song here given is exactly as [t exists, so far as it can he translated 
into English! Tts author was one Alungal Kandi Méynankutti Vaiditr., His prandfather 
was a Hindu, a Vélan or medicine-man, converted io Inlam (became Mopla) and called Uni 
Mammad Viidiar after his conversion. Tho profession of the family was medicine - hence 
Viidilr, a term which ig synonymous with Vilan, The poct died six years no, aged 45, Hie 
“Hes wer very popular. Not atall aq cultivated man, he wag circumstances just as the 
urdingry poor and ignorant people of his class around him; and, let it be said, in matters 
vilncational there is no more backward class im Indin than the Moplas, 

He was distinctly imaginative, and be had studied the art of poesy; such as it WAS amongst 
the unenitivated Moplas, — but whence did he get his ideas? The poem seema to offer but 
in instance of how older stories ire used, fidapted and parsed on, jnst as Hocesecio and Shake. 

eS eh 


Cin the diMentt tuitior of translation Trow. Malyat me sylish T owe ever rihine: to Ste. 5 ues. ri 
Hewd- Quarters lnepector of Police, Qalivut i som Ens OW? STerything Kuonan, B.A 
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speare, to go no further, handled older material and moulded it into what they have left us. 
It scoms there was in one village, Kondotti, aman by name Puthon Maliyakal Nilamodin Miah, 
reputed asa Persian scholar who translated several Persiin worka into the vernacular. 
Through him bo was able to have some slight acquaintance with Persian literature. His story 
avons to be an adaptation from “The Wasr-i-Be-Naxir (a story of Prince Be-Nazir), an eastern 
Fairy-Tale," known generally through its English translation (by “C. W. Bowdler Bell, Licat., 
Sth Royal Irish Lancers, 1871)." 

As the transmission of tales is always a subject of interest, an outline of this one will be 
given, a8 there are doubtless many ta whom it is not reudily available, 

It is the story of Be-Nazir and Badar-i-Munir, According tos prefatory note by the 
Urdu writer the story he relates is « prose version “of the poetry by the late Mir Hasan, with 
the poetical nume Hasan," of Delhi, written about 1802, ‘in an easy atyle, in conformity with 
the language of the high and low, for newly inught gentlemen.” In fuct it isa “ Text-book 
for the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu.” It ia not said ot first where the scone is laid, 
but it transpires (page 101) that the city of the king is called Ceylon.” The hero is the king’s 
son, — in the Mopla powm it is the heroine whose father is king ; and the heroine's name is the 
same us that of the prince in the story as told by our Mopla poet. 

Mih Rokh, a Fairy (Peri) Queen, finds the prince asleep and carries lim off. She pives 
him oe mechanical horse to ride fora period daily, In one of his excursiona he sees Badar-i- 
Manir, thenaged 14 or 15, ‘ Her face was so beautifal the moon would become apotted on sceing 
ii.” “ Her glance was destruction and her look a calamity without remedy,” “ Her eye-lashes 
would overtarn a row of lovers." “ If an ange! eaw her jewelled bodice he would rub his hand 
with sorrow.’ Mah Rukh is told by a devil of the prince’s amour and puts him down a well. 





The heroine is disconsolate and wanders az a jogin. A proper of her playing the author says :— 
“ Music has wouderful effect, as it makes tho liver of hard stones water.” Ferozshah, son of 
the king of the jinns, meets her, and says:— “It is true that love is as grass and beanty ss 
tire, There ia always a connection between love and beauty. And mnsic ts like the wind ; 
it applies this fire to that grass.” As she played, “pieces of his liver fell from his eyes.” 
Hoe carries hor off, and eventually she tells him the cause of her sorrow; he sends to Mah 
Rukh and demons release the hero: Throvgh the instrumentality of Ferovshah they are 
married, and thew they go to the prince's father’s kingdom. 

Such is the story which our Mopla poetin all probability knew more or less correctly. We 
will now see how he has used it* 

The story of Hasanu’l-Jamal and Badaru'l-Munir. 

I sing the praise of God before I begin this poem; Talso invoke the blessings of the Pro- 
plets whom God in His mercy has from time to time sent to the world of men, and I pray to 
the ministers and to the relations of the Prophet. Oh God! help me to complete this song 
without errors. Oh Lord! give foree and fluency to my tongue, so that my song may- be 
excellent! Oh God! May the Prophet's mercy be upon me! I pray to the Prophet's chief 
minister who saved the Prophet by allowing a serpent to swallow the toc of his foot; and who 
kept pebblea in his mouth so that his tongue might be free from useless talk, I pray to the 
sccond minister (of the Prophet) who adhered closely to the precepts of the Quran, who put to 
death his own son in accordance with the ordinances of the Qur4n, and whom God Himself 
called Farik — one who separates truth and falrehood. [pray to the third minister, who 
arranged the Qurin, whom the Prophet acknowledged from Heaven to be his friend, and 
whom the Prophet met in all the seven Parndises. I pray to the fourth minister, who killed in 
battle the most powerful monarchs, who married the most beloved of the Prophet's danghters, 

= Whence Mir Hasan “with the poetical name Hasan” received idens for hiv tale cannot be pursued | here, but 
it ia nafe to aay it ia likely he had read the Arablan Nughte, [ Aveording to Beals, Oriental Biog. Dic.,j7.7. Hadan | 
Mit: Mir Hasan wrote the story of Badari-Munlr and Be-Naate in 1785 and dicd in 1790, Ikappeartd in the 
Misnavi-Mir-Hates otherwise the Salirw’l-Baytn,—Ep, | 
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and whom the Prophet pronounced to be ‘the Gate of the Hal] of knowledge,’ I pray also to 
the other six ministers, and to the two grandsons of the Prophet who are Princes of the 
Watchmen in Heaven. May I obtain the blessing of the Prophet's danghter, of all the 
Prophets, of all the Shahids, of all the illustrious Shékhs in Baghdad and Ajmér, and of all 
the trne followers of the Prophet. May the everlasting and changeless God direct towards 
me the blessings of all these illustrions men. Oh God! Who existed before all created th ings, 
whose existence knows no end, I possess none of the educational qualifications proper to a 
poet: mayst Thon enlarge my narrow intellectual vision! 

The author of this poem is the celebrated Nizamu’ddin, learnedin “ Hannr,” 

In the country of Ajmér, in the north-west of India, there lived a great king, Mahisil,? 
by name. He was very powerful, many kings were tributary to him, and he had conntless 
subjects; his? fortresses and strongholds were innumerable. But mention of all particulars 
of the kind would make my story too long, so they are omitted, 


Now the king had a faithful minister of wide-world fame, called Mas Amir, who 
was in great sorrow because that he was childless. One day an astrologer came before him, 
and he addressed him thus:—“ Oh astrologer! tell me my fortune. I suffer terribly because 
of my childlessness, My wife and I have had no issne. Death may overtake us at any time, 
and if we have no child, who will inherit our property’ Thought of this makes my heart 
burn. Tell me now whether we are destined to have a child or not.” 

The astrologer asked the name of the star (planet?) under which the minister was born 
and, having examined his horoscope, said:—“ Oh most gracious minister! There is not any 
doubt that before long God will bless you with a beantiful son; put away your anxiety and 
rejoice, for the son to be born to you will become a happy king over many countries. You 
must call him Badaru’l-Munir, which means © the full moon.” He will be victim to many 
misfortunes and fall into great dan gers, but he will get free from them all, and obtain as his 
wives the most beautiful women.” 

The minister was much pleased to hear wkat the astrologer said, and pave him large 
presents, 

In course of time the minister’s wife gave birth to a handsome and intelligent boy. King 
Mahisil came to see the child, and was struck with wonder at its loveliness, As advised by 
the astrologer the child was called Badaru'l-Munir. Then the king and his retinue departed. 
The child grew up the delight of all, When he was three years old a daughter was born to the 
king. She grew up so beautiful and so lovely, that she was a wonder to all beholders, and she was 
called Hasanu’l-Jamal, which means “The most beautiful,”’ , The minister’s son and the king's 
daughter grew up together; they played together, and they were taught by the same teachers. 
They advanced in years and in knowledge, and at length began to feel love foreach other. By 
day and by night they were in each other’s company. The beanty of the girl when she was ten 
years old cannot be described. Her hair was darker than the black clouds and more shining 
than the wings of the beetle, and when untied reached the sole of her foot; when tied up it was 
of wonderful beanty. Her forehead was arched and narrow ; her eyebrows were like the rain- 
bow or the half moon ;4 her eyes were black — as if blackened by eye-salve ; 
and white like the seeds of the pomegranate ; her tongue was like the petals o 
her lips were of the colour of the red coral : her.face was like the lotus. She was the first fruit. of 
the tree of gold. Her neck was more graceful than the deer’s ; her breasts, round at their 
base, were like blossoms of the jasmine. They were like two golden enps, as the knobs on the 
head of a caparisoned elephant; they were of full size, without fl 
and yet, only a handful, Her waist was very slender, about her th 
“88 Were like the plantain tree.’ Her fect were like gold. § 


her teeth were small, 
f the red water-lilly ; 


aw, of never-fading beanty : 
ighs she was fleshy, and her 
he had every grace, every, 


. (Mahisil — Mahiétia, a pure Hindu name, Observe also the subversj ihout in the nan., 
Badaru’l-Munfr and Hasanu'l- Jams — Ep, ] ne ea wicca he 
* Perhaps “ the 


waning moon,” « farourite simile, is meant, ® A favourite simile, 
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accomplishment, ard everyone called her Hasana'l-Jamal Her morale and disposition: were 
exact coguterpartas of her physica) beauty, This beloved danghter of king Malhastl had 
bountifn! jewels inabnndance, She wore golden ornaments net with the most precious stones. 
She slept in the fairest of beds, She dressed in the most beantifal silk, Shoe walked like an 
elephant, with wavy side to side motion, her head slightly bent. Sho looked with quivering eye 
which resembled the bee that has seen howey, Any one, man or ange!, who saw her amile with 
her coral like lips, would be sniitten instantly with loves nny, more, he would Jose his wits 
and go mad. This fine coloured parrot® of w princess loved Badarn'l-Monir with all her heart : 
her feelings towards him never changed. There did not live in that age one who waa in any 
way comperble to Budaru’l-Munir. His face would have pnt the lotas flower to “shame; his 
talk would have stopped the course of the river of honey: oven the kvirty of Paradise wonld 
have been enraptured with the music of his voice, with the sweetness of his words. Nota day 
passed without this beautiful princess and this fairest of youths meeting each other; day 
hy day their love increased, till at Inet the people began to whisper tales of sin, Homours 
reached even the ear of the king, who issued stringent ordera forbidding the minister's son lo 
come to the palace, Badarn'l-Montr, fearing the king's displeasure, did not go to the palace. 

: Day and night, without food or sleep and with aching hearts they thought of each other. 
Their dreamy were ther ouly means of aympathetic communication; woking, they were 
undeceived, and wept bitterly. 

The princess called a faithful slave, and told him to bring to her presenco unknown, to any 
one, the full moon of her affections, True to his mission the servant conveyed secretly the 
joyful message to the minister's.zon, THe was elated, and arranged to meet her tho same pight. 
Delighted beyond measure by the way in which the slave hud carried ont her orders, the 
princess immedintely gave him his liberty and a present of four hundred silver coing. With 
eagle eyes the princess looked out for her beloved FBadarn'l-Montr who, like the beatle secking 
the lotus flower, kept his tryst faithfally. 

The princess of resplendent beauty thos addressed him abraptly —" My father lies betweon 
our meeting ; the full moon of our happiness is gone: do you propose any remedy 2" 

Badaro’l-Munfle replied:—*Oh my dear one! Oh most beantifal manikan 7! Oh 
rising moon! Your father’, ornel order is a death-blow tous, Oh fairest flower of humanity | 
Whatever you wish to be done [ will do it at all risks.” 

The princess said :—“Oh my beloved! Solongas my father is king we cannot live together 
in this country ; if we cannot meet at lenst once a day the ocean of cur love will be tossed with 
violent waves, and we shall go mad; [see no way for our remaining here, Tam ready to 
quit my father's realm and go elsewhere: I have golden ornaments set with precious stones of 
great value: one of my braceleta woul! suffice bo maintain te fora life-time.” 

As thease words came out of her coral-like lips he blushed with joy, and said:-—"Oh sweetest 
flower! Tam ready todo your wish and bidding at all hazard. Laccept entirely what you 
say."’ The princess then said to him with bated breath :—“T will get ready the fleetest of horsus 
that will gallop through the forest with the speed of the wind; I will have everything ready by 
midnight: you must be herethen. By daybreak we will be beyond the dominions of my futher.” 


Having so resolyed, they embraced and parted. 

Now this conversation took placa at the foot of the staircase of the palace in which the 
princess lived. A fisherman by name Abt Sayyid who used to bring fish to the palace was 
sleeping wear the foot of the staircase. Hearing a voice’ above his head he awoke and listened 
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the palace, went home ; at daybreak he went to the minister and said as follows:— “Oh my 
Jord, take good care of your beloved son this day; if you doubt me and let your son go ont 
to-day the king will surely have your head, and not only yours but the heads of many 
innocent persons.” Minister:— « What is your reason for saying this?” Wisherman-: — 
* Your slave will explain fully when the day is done.” 


The minister was perplexed, and, calling his son, said to him :— « Oh my son, go to my 
room, open my box, and bring to me my ring.” No sooner had the son entered the roons 
but his father shut the door, Badarw’l-Munir was surprised by what his father had done ; 
he was stricken with gricf. 

Hassanu’l-Jamal made all arrangements for departure, taking with her all her jewels 
and beautiful clothes, also a laced coat and silken garments for Badaru’]-M unir, and a beautiful 
horse finely caparisoned. Thus she awaited her beloved at midnight, — she, unfortnnate lady, 
not having the slighest suspicion of the misfortune which had overtaken him, The wicked 
fisherman appeared in disguise at the spot at the appointed hovr. The princess said :— “ Tet 
us go.” Ina low voice the fisherman said :— * Yes ” They mounted the horse and were soon 
out of the town with the speed of the wind. Before daybreak they had crossed hills, forests, , 
plains, and left many miles of country behind them, and d ring all this time they neither looked 
at each other nor exchanged a single word. A¢ last they halted on an open plain, and turning 
back to see her lover seated behind her, she Was astounded to see mstead of him — the fisher- 
min! “Qh! where is my most beloved Badaru’}-Manfr ? ” she cried and fell senseless from the 
horse. The fisherman trembled with fear, and, folding his hands, stood at a respectful 
distance, Soon she recovered her senses, and began to beat her breast with her hands and 
to roll in the dust as she wailed -— “Oh God! what nusery has befallen me! How Lave I been 
deceived! TI have left my home and all jis pleasures pursuing a shadow. When shal] I forget 
this separation from my beloved? What shall I do to get out of this pit of misfortune? 
Oh God! what further dangers are in store for me? So longasI liye ] will not return to my 
father’s palace, What misfortune has overtaken my beloved Badaru’l-Munir, and prevented 
him meeting me as we arranged? He would never have failed me but that some great danger 
has come over him.” So saying she wept bi tterly, Sudden] y her features changed, her 
eyes became bloodshot ; drawing her sword she leapt like a lioness towards the fisherman, 
“ Miserable fisherman! answer me truly or I will ent of your head this instant, Have you 
killed my beloved friend 2’? «Q)}, princess!” said the fisherman, “do not be angry. Protect 
me! I will tell you the whole truth and nothing else, Last night I went out to fish, but 
caught none. As I was going home F saw a big horse and a woman stand by, As I came 
near, the woman said :-— ‘Let us go.” I said :-— ‘Yes.’ ‘Then you mounted the horse and 
told me also to get up. Thisis all, I knew nothing beforehand. The sword in your hand 
terrifies me. Do what you please ; I will not prevent you. It ig in your power to protect 
or destroy.” Having said this the fisherman began tu weep. The princess believed and was 
pacified. Again she mounted the horse and told the fisherman to mount also. So they 
travelled for a month, and passed out of the dominions of her father, 


As soon as they had crossed the boundary, she pitched her tent under a tree, and, looking 
round saw a palace and a fort and a town in which were upstair buildings. She understood at 
once that it was the residence of a king ; so giving two gold coins to the fisherman she told him 
to go and buy provisions, The fisherman obeyed, She told him, if people asked who she was, to 
say she was his wife. The fisherman asked respectfully what Was the good — to him — oes 
saying ? The princess changed colour and with the fury of a tigress addressed him this - 
“Senseless fisherman ! Do you love yonr life?” The fisherman trembled, and, falling at her 
feet, cried for merey. Then she opened the box in which she had brought clothes for Badary’I- 
Munir, and took out of it a cloth, a coat and 4 Pair Of sandals, She examined carefully al] the 
jewels she had brought. She took up the sandals. placed them on her head, and kissed them, 
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She was overpowered with grief, and called aloud the name of Badaru’l-Munir, and said:— 
“When shall I see yourfaceagain? Iam unable to suppress my love and control my feelings ;”’ 
and beat her breast with her hands. After some time she threw the clothes and sandals to 
the fisherman and told him to put them on. He did so, and, taking leave from the princess, 
strutted along the street, seeing many curious things, He saw a large crowd, and went to 
mingle in it. There were several foreign merchants, and the king’s minister, dressed in 
beautifal silken garments, seated ona chair. When they saw the fisherman coming they 
were struck with amazement at the costliness of his dress, and questioned each other as 
to who he was, He answered that he came from Muskan-Teresa, his name was Abii 
Sayyid, and he was a celebrated trader in precious stones; in the course of his travel he came 
to this place. The king’s minister was much pleased, and with much respect offered him a 
seat, The following conversation then took place between the minister and the fisherman. 
The latter said :—“ What is the reason for this large crowd ?’’ The minister said :— “ By 
order of the king. The king of Shim has sent a pearl to our king, saying it is worth 
64 lakhs of gold, and challenging any one to find a flaw in it. If found to be flawless 
40 important seaports are to be given to him; but if any flaw is found in it then 
he will give 40 of his chief seaports to whomsoever discovers the flaw. When he 
received the letter our king ordered me to write letters to all interested. These merchants 
and myself are examining the pearl, and we are in a dilemma, for in our opinion there is no 
flaw in it. Just as we came to this opinion you appeared. Now, if you will give your 
opinion about this pearl, our king will reward you with immense wealth and honours and 
horses and titles. Have no doubt about this.” Abi Sayyid said:— “I came to the bezaar 
to buy provisions ; my wife waits for me; to-morrow I will come and give you my opinion.” 
The minister agreed. Abii Sayyid returned to his wife,® and related to her his adventure. 
She told him to be of good cheer; he should tell the minister that his wife is a better judge of 
pearls than himself, and as she cannot leave her house the pearl should be sent to her, and she 
would give a correct opimion on it. So the next day Abi Sayyid brought the minister with 
the pearl to his house. The woman’? examined the pearl, and said it was nothing but chunam, 
ashes and water; if it were broken it would be seen at once that what she said was true. 
The minister reported all this to the king, who asked whether Abi Sayyid would give security 
for the loss of the pearl] if it were broken and his opinion was found to bewrong. Abi 
Sayyid offered to give any security that was demanded. Then the pearl was broken in the 
presence of witnesses, and it was found to be jast what the princess had said. The king’s joy 
and admiration were boundless; he would give Abi Sayyid anything he chose to ask. Bunt 
Abii Sayyid would do nothing without his wife’s permission, 80 promised to return the next day. 
The next day he came, and the king asked him what presents would satisfy him. He said :— 
© My wife would accept no presents. All we want isa house in a suitable loeality, and for this 
we will pay the price.”’ The king was astonished, and, to test him, ordered the costliest mansion 
to be selected, and double price to be charged. With a single pearl from one of her rings the 
princess paid the price of the mansion, thus confounding the king and his minister with surprise. 
The fisherman and the princess moved quietly into the mansion. When she saw the prandenur 
of the mansion and the splendour of its furniture she was drowned in grief, for they recalled ty 
her mind the loss of her lover, and she wept bitterly. 


Abi Sayyid tried to console her with sweet words. He said :— Oh my benefactress! why 
weep over the inevitable? Will the sun rise in the west by thinking over it ?” Hearing this 
she struck him in the face with her shoes, kicked him, and spat in his face. He besought her 
pardon, and promised never more to speak to her in that fashion. 

Now the king was so pleased with Abii Sayyid that he gave him his daughter in Marriage, 
and asked him to divorce his first wife — the princess. Abii Sayyid said he would not, for 
his life as al! his happiness was due to her. Then the king said he would hand over to him 








9 The princess is meant: not his wife, W The princess, 
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his Kingdom and all his wealth if he would divorce her. This temptation was too strong for 
the poor fisherman, and he agreed to the king's proposal, Accordingly the king appointed 
Abt Sayyid to be his anccessor, and made him king. - 
The king who had heard from his minister of the great beauty of the princess, sent an old 
woman to tempt her, When ihe old woman reached her house the princess was lying as in a 
trance, lost in dreams of ber lost lover, ' What is it?" shesaid to the old women. “Tam up 
old woman, named Kunsath, oh beautiful parrot! Prosperity and greatness are yours, for the king 
wishes to see you, and has seni me to inke you to him. Danghter! if he sees you, all his 
wealth is at your fest.” Hasanu’l-Jamil anid :-—“ What you say ia true, but how can I come 
without my hoshand’s permission ? Hoe is in the palace; if he comes back and gives me 
permission, IT wil! come.” Theold woman said :-—*“ Daughter! He has divorced you; he hos 
married the king's daughter, and is happy there, Listen to me, a danger will befall you.’ Thon 
Hasanu'l-Jamil thought perhaps the king and the fisherman had conspired to ruin her, "Oh 
(God! what shall Ido!" ‘Thus she mused in deep sorrow, and while xo absorbed the old woman 
spoke again:—* Beloved danghter! Follow me quickly. To not hesitate, You are helpless 
here. You are like an elephant” in a pit. If you refuse to follow me your mansion and all you 
possess will be lost to you, You will be in endless sorrow. Obey me.” Thus inanited 
Hasanu'l-Jamal rose angrily and kicked the old woman out of the house, She went to the 
king, trembling from bead to foot, and said :—" Oh kingr, I have obeyed yon and come to 
grief. The woman kicked me hard and told me to say to the king— ‘So long as the sun rises in 
the east and sete in the west nobaly need think of me. Nobody shall tonch me, Combat, 
(do notfear.” I escaped with my life.” The king was angry and ordered four soldiera to acize 
Hasann'|-Jamil and bring her before him. Tho soldiers ontered the house. Hassanu'l-Jamal 
asked :—“Whoare you to come to my house without permission ? Go away.” The soldiers werp 
startled by her beauty, but approached to seize her, Sho drew her sword and killed two of 
them. The other two fled to the king and told him what had happened. He was angry and 
sent his soldiers to besiege her house, bind her hand and foot, and bring her before him, The 
soldiers snrrounded the house, and called upon her to surrender, She prayed (o God, 
resolving to die rather than fall into the hands of the king. She fought desperately until late in 
the night," killed several of the soldiers, and drove the rest back to the king's palace - i9 evado 
her pursuit they fled into the jungle. After all this she rested under a tree, The king of tho 
Jinns saw her, and carried off to a deep forest, raised a beautiful mansion on the top ofa hill 
and placed her therein, 


We must now return to the story of Badara'l-Muntr. For three days he shut himself up 
without food or rest. News of tho affair spread all over thecountry, and huge crowds gaihored 
Unable to bear his pain and shame, Badaru'l-Muntr left the town stealthily, and fled to 
unkoown lands. For six months he Toamed the forests. In the course of his wanderings he 


her beautiful crystal palace; and there he lived for two years and ten months. One day the Peri 
(Queen and Badaru’l: Munir went for an atrial drive, They passed over sens atid mountains and 
visited many conutries, antil ai last, resting under a tree, they fell haleep. Just then Sufayi- 
rath, daughter of Sbihah, king of the Jinns, with her forty maids, was roving the ekiew in her 
beautiful chariot. When she came near the tree she agked her maids | 
wag if the moon or a star dropped from the skies? © Whatever it be, let us alight here and nee 
whatitia.” They came near and found a lovely youth and a beautifal girl sleeping In & Wari 
embraca, a shawl over them, Quietly she removed the shaw}, The sight dazaled her eyes audi 
stupetied her senses, Quickly ahe took the youth, placed him in her chariot, and with the Spead 
of Lghting left the place. Thus she took him to the top of a hill on an island in the fourteenth 
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sea, and there she ordered a palace of gold and precions stones to be constructed for him; 
her gent attendants obeyed her in the twinkling of an eye, 

When Badara'l-Munlr awoke he found himself in a strange place and was very uneasy. 
His wonder was greater when he saw the woman, But the woman consoled him ; said she 
wha the daughter of the king of Jinna; the celebrated Mustak, her brother, was a torrible 
giant, whom she feared, so Badaru’l-Mnnlr should remain quiet in the house by day, and she 
would visit him at night, Thus passed seven years, until one day when he said he could no 
longer endure his imprisonment ; so she gave him « chariot that would in one night carry him 
as far as one could travel in forty years ; and she told him he might go where he liked during 
the day but he must return aé night, 

In one of bis flights he travelled far and came to the garden of a king whose daughter, 
Tamailath, met him, and, falling iu love with him, detained him seven days, But the Fairy 
Queen came to the king’s palace in disguise and carried him off. The king's daughter was filled 
with anxiety, and, unknown te any one, fled from the palace and wandered here and there, until 
ehe came to the palace of Mustak, who had carried off Hasanw'l-Jamal. The Jinn, Mustak, 
fed her to an apartment of his palace in which he had confined Hassanu-l-J amil, and asked her 
why she bad wandered go fur away from all human habitations, and had trespassed into the land 
of the Jinns. Thenashe related heradventures, and said she had comein search of herlover, The 
gentt at once summoned all his maids, and ordered them to find ont which of them had 
concealed a man. 

One of the maids told him his own sister, Snfayirat, had aman in her custody, and she 
visited him every might. So he sent for his sister, and commanded her to producethe man, She 
did so, The king’s daughter at once recognized Badaru-l-Muntr, and was glad indeed to sea 
him, Mnstak asked Badaru-l-Monir how he had fallen into the hands of the pen, and 
Baodaru'!-Munir related all his misfortunes and the story of his wanderings. The Jinns thon 
bethought him of the story of Hasano'lJam4l, and suspecting that she might be the sad canse 
for all these, ordered that she be dressed in the finest robes and adorned with the most precious 
jewels. Badarn'l-Munfr was dressed and decorated in like manner, as if for his wedding. At 
night, when both were fust asleep, the Jinns and the king’a daughter placed the cot of Badaru’l- 
Munir beside that of Hasanu’'l-Jamil, and they concealed themselves behind the door, When 
Badara’l-Munir and Hasann'l-Jamal awoke, each wondered who was their bed-companion. At 
last they recognized each other, embraced, wept, and related their adventures from the very 
beginning. The Jinns and the king's daughter clapped their hands and entered the room. 

Then all four entered a car and ascended to the skies. First they dropped the king's 
danghter in her father’s palace; then the others went on and reached the palace of the father 
Of Hasan'’ul—Jamil. The Jinna canasi a golden palace to be created in front of the king's 
palace in the dead of night. The king was surprised, when he awoke, to find a shining palace 
im front of his own, All the people locked to see this wonderful sight, bot what was their 
wonder when they saw Hasanu'l-Jamil and Badarn)-Munir the mistreay and master of it ! 
The king and his minister were much pleased to see their children after ten years’ absence, and 
all the people rejoiced, Their wedding was duly celobrated, and all the Jinna attended the 
ceremony. After this the king vacated his throne in favour of Badarn'l-Munir, and went on a 
long pilgrimage ; and Boadarn’l-Munir and Hasann'-Jamal lived happily as king and queen, 

WITCHORAFT IN ANCIENT INDIA! 
BY M, WINTEENITZ, Put, 

Tenn is more thon one reason why the uncanny and often repulsive practices of witch- 

craft deserve to be studied. First of all, these practices form an important phase in tho 
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history of religion, aud have their roots in the Prituitive history of mankind; and whenerer we 


feel inclined to emile at or to be disgusted with sume of these custome ond beliefs, we oughs 
fo remember what M, Lazarns (one of the pioneers of the scientifig atudy of ethnology) snid, 
that, in all our Investipntions ay in the origin of customs, we are standing " on holy ground — 
we are standing at the Gate of the Primitive History of Mankind — at the Peychological 
" source of all that is highest and noblest in map.” 


A study of these onstoms, too, allows ow an Insight inte the working of the Laman inind 
in ite early Stuges of evolution, and in therefore an important contribution to the study of 


Paychology, For these customs are inérely the cutwand t pression of what we are pleased to 
cull superstitions, bnt what are really beliofs us jnstifinble on Paythological #rounds as thous 


Moreover, in many of these rite, we may discover the rudiments of heience, the fired 
sropings of man for an understanding of Natare, and erpecially (ng Witehorult is greatly con- 
cerned with the haman body) the rudiments of medival Science. Tn sindying thy very ignor- 


fy ancient India witeheraft practices enter larvely into the sqcreid ritmal, and Many of the 
ceremonies performnd by the priesis at the Brent sucrifices aro in no Way distinguished Frei 
the prnctices of magicians, ‘The sacrificial! ceremonies are mixod Bp with nomorona rites 
which are intendod to secure a specin! boon for the Worshipper op to injure his enelny — rites 
which hare nothing to do with the worship of the gods, hnt are Witeheralt practices Pure and 
simple. Especially in al) the rites connected with childbirth, Mirriage and the funeral service 
it is almost iiiipossible to distinguish between witchera(t und religion. To seoure the welfare 
of a child or of a bride, soloms Sacrifices and Prayera to the pods are Preseribed side by side 
with mnnlots and talismans and IMprecations againut the evi) demons. 


In a highly interesting Seay on” Witcheraft and Non-Christian Réligions"? 8}, Alfred 
Lyall has MOSE ingenionsly tried to deine, witchernft and to prove iat it it not a low phase of 
religion, but that frem the very ontset there was a Tadical separation between the two, 
" Witcherafi.” be “aya, ‘appears to have beeti, from the leginning, the aboriginal and ihvete 
‘ate antagonist of religion or thitolory, and hardly Jeaw so jn. the most Primera! age of bar. 
harous snperstition than it was in the days of ony King James J.” The witch ia, according tq 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in one sense the suran! of hig time, in another sense “ & eraxy charlatay" whe 
profesans to work Hiraches, either (hret pel Some trifling know ledge which he netual)y POSstREEs, 
Gr by ceriain faculties and devices which he Pretends to possess. Ho relies wpon his ows, 
howers, while the Pricst tries to influence Natare by worship and *Fpeets all help from per 
hatorel beings, 

Ent fascinating as his theory is, sinoe it would he!p ns. to bring light and order Into whint 
seeing inextricably involved, Ido not believe that the facts, a8 we find threw among primitive 
People, justify ug in drawing sucha qd istinet line of demureation hetween Witeberaft ang 
Tete bitst of all, witchernt essentially connected with the bolic aa demons. oy evi) 

*pirits, And this belief ig Certainly os imngoh religions beligf, as belief in the great pody te 
* Asiatic Studies, 24 al. 1884, pp. 75-08, — 
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whom the higher forms of worship are directed. We shall see below that even the great pods 
of the Hinde pantheon, e, g., Varuna and Rudra, are connected with diseases and hence with 
medical witchcraft. Besides, witchcraft practices are invariably accompanied by charms 
and imprecations addressed to supernatural beings, and in no way distinguished from the 
prayers addressed to the higher gods. The witch, too, relies on worship. As we shall see, 
in the ancient Hindu charms the demons who cause diseases or other evils are constantly 
invoked, worshipped and propitiated. 

It is true, there are traces, even in ancient India, of an antagonism between priest and 
witch. At an early period, the Atharva-Véda, whose essential teaching is sorcery, was looked 
upon as of doubtfal orthodoxy, For there are naturally two aspects of sorcery. It is useful 
to one’s self, and harmful to others. The sufferer would always look upon magic as con- 
temptibleand abominable. But the same law-book of Manu, which mentions sorcery and “magic 
by means of roots” among the minor offences causing loss of caste, and which prescribes fines 
and penances for hostile sorcery, tells us that speech (i. e., charms and incantations), is the 
weapon of the Brihmana, the priest — with that he may slay his enemies, 

I gladly admit that witchcraft is more independent of the belief in the supernatural, that 
it is more materialistic, and that it ‘‘ pretends to be in some sort an exact science’ — but at 
the same time, I believe that witchcraft is one of the numerous phases of primitive religions 
thought, and inseparable from other low forms of religion, 

In studying the witchcraft folk-lore of ancient India, we shall have to abandon the idea 

of a strict separation between witchcraft and religion. All we can say is that witchcraft is 
more concerned with the extraordinary phenomena of Nature and unusual events in 
human life, and with the abnormal conditions of the human body, while the higher 
worship of the gods is inspired more by the regular course of events in Nature and 
human life. Moreover, the great gods are supposed to have a claim to certain sacrifices, the 
regular performance of which, with the recital of prayers, forms one of the principal duties of 
every respectable Hindu; while the ceremonies which we comprise under the general name of 
witchcraft are performed at odd times with some worldly object in view, either to secure 
health, prosperity, for one’s self (holy and auspicious rites), or to cause injury to 
others (hostile sorcery). 

Among the auspicions rites, the medical charms and the witchcraft practices intended to 
cure diseases or to counteract the evil influence of the demons of disease are most prominent, 
and there is much truth in what Sir Alfred Lyall says, that ‘‘the most primitive witchcraft 
looks very like medicine in the embryonic state.’’ 

In India, as elsewhere, the general doctrine of disease prevails that all abnormal and 
morbid states of body and mind are caused by demons, who are conceived either as attacking 
the body from without or as temporarily entering the body of man. The consequence is that 
primitive medicine consists chiefly in chasing away or exorcising these hostile spirits. This is 
done, in the first instance, by charms. The spirit of disease is addressed with coaxing words 
and implored to leave the body of the patient, or fierce imprecations are pronounced against 
him, to frighten him away. But these charms, powerful as they are (in fact, there is nothing 
more powerful! to the primitive mind than the human word, the solemn blessing or curse), 
are yet not the only resonrce of the ancient physicians or magicians. 

From the earliest times men had become aware of the curative power of certain substances 
in Nature, especially of herbs, This knowledge was first gained by experience, and after it 
had once been obtained, men began to ascribe similar curative power to plants, as wellas to 
animal and mineral substances, for various other reasons. Analogy or association of ideas not 
only serves to explain many of the practices of primitive medicine or magic (which is the 
same), but also acconnts in many cases for the belief in the curative power of certain 
substances, The principle that similia similibus ewrantur prevails throughout the whole range 
of folk-medicine. Thus dropsy is cured by water. A spear-ammlet is used to cure colic, which 
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is supposed to be caused by the spear of the god Rudra, The colour of a substance is of no 
small importance in determining its nse asa medicine. Thus turmeric is used to cure jaundice, 
Red, the colour of life-blood and health, is the natural colour of many amulets used to secure 
Jong life and health. A black plant is recommended for the cure of white leprosy. But even 
the name of a substance was frequently a reason for ascribing to it healing power, One of the 
most powerful medicinal or magic plants is called in Sanskrit opdmdrga (achyranthes aspera), 
and it owes its supposed power essentially to its etymological connection with the verb “ apa- 
marj,” meaning “ to wipe away,” and in Hindu charms the plant is constantly implored to 
Wipe away disease, to Wipe out the demons and wizards, to wipe off sins and eyile of all kinds 
To wipe a disease away is a very common and a very natural means of getting rid of it, : 


This seems to be the meaning also of that ancient method of curing disease by the laying 
on of hands, which is already mentioned in the Rig-Véda, though it is also possible that it was 
intended to press the disease down by means of the hands. For we read in one charm of the 
Rig-Véda: — 


“* Down bloweth the wind, down burneth the sun, the cloud (or cow) is milked down- 
wards — down shall go thy ailment, 


‘* Beneficent is this one hand, more beneficent is this other hand — this one contains all 
medicines ; the other one is wholesome by its touch,” 


From another charm, however, it wonld seem as if the laying on of hands had only been 
intended as a means of establishing a connection between the patient and the magician, whose 


i1mprecations could have effect only on the person with whom he was actually in touch, In the 


“With these two hands, which have ten branches (the fingers), and which eure from 
disease, — the tongue being at the same time the leader of speech, — do I tonch thee,” 


There is a striking similarity between this ancient Hindu custom and the modern practices 
of faith-healing in which, after all, prayer has merely been substituted for the ancient charms, 


The two chief resources of medica] witchcraft, then, are charms (spells, imprecations) and 
magic rites, the chief object of which is to bring the body into contact with some supposed 
curative substance. These substances are frequently applied in the shape of amulets or 
talismans, There is, in India, no trace of a belief in spirits dwelling in the amulets, Their 
power is merely based on the power to destroy evil influences and demons, possessed by the 
herb or tree or mineral from which the amulet is derived, 


The most ancient collection of charms in India is that found in the Atharva-Véda, and we 
Possess Very ancient ritnal books which contain detailed accounts of magic rites used in con~ 
nection with the charms of the Atharva-Véda.? These charms have very much in common with 
those of other nations. More especially, numerous coincidences have been pointed out between 
Teutonic charms and those of the Atharva-Véda. In the medical charms of the Hindus, the 
diseases are always Persomified. It is only our way of speaking when we Say that diseases aro 
Supposed to be caused by demons. As a matter of fact, the diseases themselyec are addressed 
as personal and demoniacal beings. Thus Fever — “‘the King of diseases,’ as it is called in 
the Sugruta, the great work on Hindu medicine — is addressed with such words as: “Thon that 
makest all men sallow, inflaming them like a searing fire, even now, O Fever, thon shalt become 
void of strength: do thou now go away down, aye, into the depths! The Fever that is spotted, 
covered with spots, like reddish sediment, him thou, O plant of unremitting potency, drive 
away down below!” Here the plant Kushtha (costus speciosus) ig addressed, which Was 





* See Hymns of the Atharva-Véda, together with Extracts from the Ritual Books and the Commentaries, translated 
by M. Bloomfield. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol, 42, 1897.) I am indebted to Professor Bloomfield’s translation 
for most of the extracts given below, » 


* 
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always considered by the Hindus as one of the most powerfal remedies against fever, leproay and 
other diseases. Thata demon of disease is at the same time worshipped and threatened with 
destruction, is a very common feature of these charms, ‘This is not al all surprising. A Red 
Indian will in the same way worship a rattlesnake and offer it some tobacco before he proceeds 
to kill it, Thus our charm continues: “ Having made obsisance to the Fever, L cast him 
down below.” 

The aymptoms of malarial ferar — the change between heat and chill, and the inter- 
mitleney — are most vividly expressed in these charms. Thus we read: “When thou, being 
cold, and then again deliriously hot, accompanied by congh, didat couse the snfferer to shake, 
(hen, O Fever, thy missiles were terrible : from these rurely exempt us! .. , © Fever, along 
with thy brother Swelling, along with thy sister Cough, along with thy consin Eruption, go 
to yonder foreign folk!" Diseases are frequently thus told to depart and ga to forvigners or 
enemies. Headache, cough, eraptions and abdominal swellings are frequently associated with 
tnlorial fever. Summer, autumn, and especially the rainy season, are moat favourable to the 
spread of this dangerous disease. Hence the Kushtha plant is addressed with the words: 
“ Destroy the Fever that returns on each third day, the one that intermits each third day, the 
ong that continues without intermission, and the autumnal one; destroy the cold Fever, the 
hot, him that comes in sommer, and him that arrives in the rainy saason [" 

The frequency of fever during the rainy season probably accounts for the belief. that 
lightning is the cause of fever as well us of headache and cough. A very symbolical onre of 
fever consists in making the patient drink gruel made of roasted grain, the dregs of gruel 
being afterwards poured from a copper vessel over the head of the patient into fire whieh must 
be taken from a» forest-fire. A forest-fire is supposed to have originated from lightoing, and 
thot the core of a disease is offected by that which causes tt, is one of the most general ideas 
among primitive people. Both the roasted grain and the copper vessel are symbolical of the 
heat of fever, Here we have the radiments of homeopathy. A similar hommopathic remedy 
against hot fover consists in heating an axe, quenching the axe in water, and pouring the water 
thus heated upon the patient. 


Another inagic rite is intended as a remedy against cold fever. By means of a bloe and a 
red thread — blue and red are magic colonra both in German and in Hindu sorcery — a frog is 
tied to the couch on which the patient reclines, anda charm is recited in which the Fever is 
invoked to enter into the frog. The frog represents the cold element, and the cold fever is 
expected to pass into the cold frog. It is highly interesting that we meet witha very similar 
frog-charm in Bohemis, where people, in order to cure chills of fever, catch a green frog, sew 
itintom bag, and hang it around the neck of the pationt, who is not allowed to know of 
the contents of the bag. Then the patient must prononnee the Lord's prayer nine times on 
Hine successive days before sunrise, and on the ninth day he must go to the river, throw the 
bag into the water, and return home without looking backward, This, too, is a kind of 
homeopathy, 

The cure of disease by making it enter into some animal, ia ona of the most general 
devices of medical witchcraft both in Indian and elsewhere, According to Jewish law a 
living bird is “ let looge into the open field" with the contagion of leprosy (Ley, xiv. 7, 53), 
To cure headache, people in Germany wind a thread round the patient's head, and then 
hang the thread as « noose on a tree; any bird flying through the noose takes the headache 
away with it. Janndicd is cured, in parts of Germany, by making it pass into a lizard. In 
anciont Indin jaondicd was enred by seating the patient ona conch beneath which yellow 
birds were tied. The yellow discase was supposed to settle on the yellow birds, 

The same principle of curing a disease by something similar to its cause or symptoms is 
also apparent in the cure of excessive discharges by means of water, although there must have 
been many other reasons which pointed to water asa great healing power. To the present 
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day the Hindus look upon riversas divine hein | 
credit even the ancient Hindus with a certain knowledge of medicinal springs, Nor is it 
surprising that in a tropieal climate the rain waters were hailed as “ divine physicians.’’ 
Hence we read ina charm of the Atharya-Véda: “ The waters verily are healing, the waters 
chase away disease, the waters enre all disease: may they prepare a remedy for thee!” Bat 
spring-water is considered as a particularly effective remedy against diarrhea or other excessive 
discharges. It is 2 eurions belief that the ants — which are also mentioned as instrumental in 
the cure of poison — bring healing-water from the sea, Thus it is said: ‘ The ants bring the 
remedy from the sea: that is the cure for discharges, and that hath quieted disease,” 

Dropsy or *‘ water-disease”’ (Wassersucht in German) — the disease sent by Varana, 
the god of the sea and water — js naturally cured best by the use of water. A very simple 
cure of dropsy consists in sprinkling water over the patient's head by means of twenty-one 
(three times seven) tufts of Darbha or sacred grass (Poa cynosuresdes), together with reeds 
taken from the thateh of a house. The water sprinkled on the bedy is supposed to cure the 
water in the body. It is agamst dropsy, with which disease of the heart is frequently asso- 
ciated, that the following charm is pronounced: “From the H imalaya mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus, forsooth, is their assembling-place : may the waters, indeed, grant me that 
cure for heart-ache! The pain that hurts me in the eyes, and that whieh hurts in the heels 
and the fore-feet, the waters, the most skilled of physicians, shall pat all that to rights! Ye 
rivers all, whose mistress is the Indus, whose queen is the Indus, grant us the remedy for that = 
through this remedy may we derive benefit from you!” : 


Varuna is not only the god of water, but also the god of justice and truth. Hence dropsy 





is more particularly considered as a punishment of falsehood and sin, Varuna ensnares with his 
fetters, i, ¢., his disease, every liar and traitor. Thus we read in a charm against treacherous 
designs: ‘ With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go free from thee, 
O thon that observest men! The rogue shall sit, his belly hanging loose, like o cask without 
hoops, bursting all about! ” 


Another great god of the ancient Hindu pantheon who is frequently connected with disease 
and witchcraft is Rudra, the father of the 8torm-gods. He is at the same time worshipped as 
a divine physician and feared as a causer of disease. He is the lord of cattle, but his missiles 
cause danger to cattle as well as to men. Especially all sharp internal pain, such as colic, is 
caused by the arrow of the god Rudra. It may be that ligh ining was conceived as a weapon of 
Rudra, and we have seen above that diseases were supposed to be cansed by lightning. 


As a rule, however, diseases are Supposed to be caused by godlings rather than by gods, 
More especially, all such diseases as mania, fits, epilepsy and convulsions are ascribed to pos- 
Session by Rakshas (devils) and Pigachas (goblins). There is a Special class of charms, the go. 
called ‘ driving-ont charms,” which are considered as most effective remedies against posses- 
sion. But the most powerful enemy and destroyer of all devils is Agni, the Fire, « Slayer of 
fiends” is one of the most common epithets of this god. Ina delightful story by “ Frank Pope 
Humphrey” (Pseudonym Library), a young lady who is frightened by a ghost is made to say : 
‘I sprang ont of bed aud piled the branches of pine upon the coals until they YToared in a yagt 
flame np the chimney and lighted every corner of the room like noonday. For T have ever 
Sound that light scatiers quickly the phantoms thai people the darkness.” This is exactly the 


evil demons when they ventured into the dark. And for the very same reason the ancient 
Norse colonists in Ieeland used to carry fire round the lands they intended to oceupy to expel 
the eyil spirits. (Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol, II. p. 194.) At the great animal sacrifices in 
ancient India, the priest had to carry a firebrand round the victim, “Why he carries the fire 
round,” says. an ancient treatise on sacrifices, “is that he encircles the vietim by means of the 
fire with an nubroken fence, lest the evi] spirits should seize upon it; for Agni is the repelley 
of the Rakshas_ (dleyils),” No wonder, therefore, that Agni or Fire is invoked in a charm 


at 


4 
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against mania to free from madness him who has “been robbed of sense by the Rakshas :” 
“Release for me, O Agui, this porson here, who, bound and well-secured, londly jabbere! Then 
shall he have due regurd for thy share of the offering, when he shall be freed from madness ! 
Agni shall quiet down thy mind, if it has been disturbed ! Cunningly do [ prepare a remedy, 
that thou shalt be freed from madness," : 

Sacrifices to the god of tire, burning of fragrant gubstances and fimigation are among the 
principal rites againat possession by demons, The following is a very complicated ceremony 
aguinat mania: “ Polvorized frawrant anhatances, mixed with ght, ore sacrificed, and the 
putionutia anointed with what remaina, The paticnt in next placed upon f eross-ronda, a 
witker-work of darhAa yrass, containing a coa!-pau, upon his head ; und upon the coal the pre- 
vionsly mentioned fragrant substances aro again offered. The patient. going into ao river 
figningt the corrent throws the aame snbstances into ou weve, while another person from behind 
washes him off, Pouring more of the fragrant substances into an unburned vessel, moistening 
the substances with ghee, placing the vesdol in a three-footed wicker hasket made of munji- 
grass (Sachorum mounju), he ties it ton tree in which there aro birds’ nests ” (Bloomiield, 
p51), Here we have the ides of driving out demons with the help of fire, combined with the 
well-known devices of making « disease run away with flowing water, and of transmitting it to 
trees aud animals, The ceremony i4 performed on a cross-ronde, this being the favourite haunt 
of all demons, and therefore the most fitting place for all kinds of witcheraft practices, 


As tire was considered to be the best of demon-acarers, it was naturally supposed to he 
most powerful in driving away the demons of disense also: that ia, in curing all kinds of 
diseases, Tenee the custom of passing a sick child through fire, which was Witnesicd 4n' Rest. 
land only afew years ago. The ancient Teutonic onstom of kindling & need-fire for the cure of 
eattle diseases was still practiced in Scotland in 1788. A fire was kindled from this need- 
fire . « + and the cattle brought to feel the anoke of this new and sacred fire, which preserved 
them from the marrain.” In ancient Rome a sacrifice was offered on the twenty-first of April, 
wad the flocks were driven through the borning fire’ In ancient India, aldo, thors wax an 
annual festival when a bull wax sacrificed to Rodra (the god of cattle) and (he flocks were 
placed around the fire so that the amiks whould ranch thom. At other times also, when cowa and 
horsea were altucked by disease, the ancient Hindus sacrificed grucl with ghee to Rudra, and 
the animals were expected to be cured by swelling the smoke. Profrasor Max Miller 
sngpesta thab these customs lind “1 porely utilitarian foundation,” that purification by 
fire is in fnot “the foreranner of oar modern quarantine, which many medical an thoetitaxsaa 
look upon as equally superstitions," But T doubt whethier it can be proved that the ancian 
Hindus ‘or other ancient nations had any actual knowledge of, or belief iu, funifration 
ida means for removing infection, What we know is that they believed that disenses both 
of mon and eattle were caused by demons or gods, — such ag Rudra, — nnd that thoy 
also belloved that fire was a repeller of all domons. These two ideas seem to secount enffi- 
ciently for the Origin of such enstome as those tuentioned above, Customs nnd beliefs murt he 
founded on reason, but what is perfectly reasonable from the point of view of ancient people, 
need uot be“ utilitarian” according to modern ideas, 


Besides the Rakshas and Pigachas, the devils and roblins, whose special nirovinse thts ta 
enuge all Kinds of mischief, we find in ancient India alsa the world-wide belief in jnewds and 
succué: who pay nocturnal visits to mortal men and women, These are the Apaaray ane 
Catidharvas of Hindu mythology, whe correspond in every respect to the elves and nightupres 
of Tentonic belief. They are really godlings of Nature, Rivers and trees ‘ure their natnfal 
abodes, which they only leave in order to allore mortals and imjore them by unnatural inter- 
course. To drive these spirita away the: frogrant plant ajadringl, “ont's horn" (odin 


pinnata), is used, and the following charm pronounced: “ With thea do we getter the Apanras 


a  , 





« See F, Max Miillor, Lhysioal Religion, pp. 264 f,, 980 f,, B20 ¢. 
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aud Gandharyas, O goat's horn (ajasringt), goad (aja) the Rakshas, drive them all 
away with thy smell! The Apsaras (nymphs) . . . shall 80 to the river, to the ford of the 
waters, as if blown away! Thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recog- 
nized! Where grow the asvattha ( Jicus religiosa) and the banyan-trees, the great trees with 
crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass awa » Since ye have been recognized! Where your 
gold and silver Swings are, where cymbals and lutes chime together, thither do ye, O Apsaras, 
Pass away, since ye have been recognized, The Apsaras, you know, are your wives; ye, the 
Gandharvas, are their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after mortals!” 


According to Teutonic belief, also, fragrant herbs (¢. 9.5 origanum, antirrhinum, hypericum 
Perforatum, and especially thyme) are excellent means for frightening away devils and witehes 
43 well as nymphs and e! ves. In Teutonic charms, also, the “ maer,”’ 7. ¢., the nightmare, js 
told to leave the honses of mortals, and to repair to the waters and trees, which proves the 
character of these spirits to be the same as that of the ancient Hindu Apsaras and Gand harvas, 
Like the latter, the nymphs and elves of Teutonic mythology are particularly fond of music 
and dancing, by means of which they allure mortal men and women, 


That the godlings of Nature, especially the spirits of trees and waters, are occasionally iden- 
tified with the Spirits of disease, may to some extent account for the healing power ascribed te 
water and trees. In fact, the far-spread custom of transferring diseases to trees Seems to have 
originated from a desire of infecting the spirit of a tree with a disease which may have been caused 
by the same or an allied spirit, Amulets 48 4 protection against diseases, hostile sorcery, evil 
eye and other calamities are frequently taken from trees. Thus, an amales consisting of splinters 
from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a poteni remedy against hereditary disease, and 
also against possession by demons, Nine kinds of wood are nsed for a similar purpose in German 
witchcraft. A very powerful amulet is derived from the J ‘urana tree, #, €, crateva roeburghiy. 
Bat its great power seems to rest solely on the Supposed etymology of Varana from a root war, 
meaning to ward off. The following powerful charm is recited on the occasion of tying this 
Varana-amulet: « Here is my Varana-amulet, & bull that destroys the rivals : With it do thon 
close in upon thy enemies, crush them that desire to injure thee! Break them, crush; them, 
close in upon them: the amulet shall be thy van gnard in front! With the Varana did the 
gods ward off the onslanght of the demons day after day. This thousand-eyed, yellow, golden 
Varana-amulet is a universal cure; it shal! lay low thy enemies - be thou the first to injure those 
that hate thee! This Varana will ward off the spell that has been spread against thee: this will 
protect thee from human danger, this will protect thee from al] evil. This divine tree, the 
Varana shal! ward off! The gods, too, did ward off the disease that has entered into this man, 
If, when asleep, thou shalt behold an eyi dream ; as often as a wild beast shall ran an inaus- 
Picious course; ominous sneezing, and the evil shriek of a bird — all this shall the Varana- 
amulet ward off! The Varana will ward off the demons Grudge and Misfortune, sorcery, and 
danger, death, and over-strong Weapons, This divine tree shall ward off the sin that my 
mother, that my father, that my brothers and my sister have committed ; the sin that we 
ourselves have committed, , , . This Varana apon my breast, the kingly, divine tree, shall 
Smite asunder my enemies, as Indra the demons ! Long-lived, a hundred antumns old, do I wear 
this Varana ; kingdom and rule, cattle and strencth, this amulet shall bestow upon me!" 


I have quoted this lengthy charm because it shows unmistakably how the ancient Hindus 
looked upon disease, danger from mortal enemies and from the gods, evil omens and hostile 
Sorcery, as well as upon hereditary and other sin as caused by the same “gency, and therefore 
to be removed by the same remedy, One and the Same amulet is to be used as a protection 
against all evils, and even as @ means for securing long life and happiness, 
idea can only be that all evils which beset mankind are caused by malevole 
beings who have to be propitiated or warded off, to secure health and happiness, 

As these demons are the sworn enemies of mankind, it is only natural that they should be 
most anxions to injure the new-born infant, and even the embryo. Numerous, therefore, are 
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the charms and rites concerned with the protection of mother ard child against the attacks of 
evil spirits. Fire, as already mentioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons. 
Hence it is that tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at childbirth, to scare 
away the evil spirits; and the people of the Hebrides, to protect the mother and child from 
evil spirits, carry fire round them. The lawof the Parsis (“ Sad Dar,’’ ch, 16) requires “ that, 
when a woman becomes pregnant in a house, it is necessary to make an endeavour so that there 
may be a continual fire in that house, and to maintain a good watch over it. And, when the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days — ii they burn a fire it would be better — so that the demons and fiends may not be able 
todoany damage and harm. . . . During forty de ys it is not proper that they should leave 
the child alone ; and it is also not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill,” The threshold is, like the cross-roads, 
a favourite haunt of the evil spirits. Hence a bride, also, is forbidden — in India as well as in 
ancient Rome — to tread upon a threshold. The demons are naturally as opposed to marriage 
as they are to childbirth, and at all marriage ceremonies great care has to be taken to protect the 
bridal pair, especially the bride, from attacks of the demons. Hence the burning of lamps at 
Chinese weddings, and perhaps the carrying of fire behind the bridal procession in ancient 
India. The law of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in Scandinavia, where, until a child is 
baptized, the fire must never be let out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a 
live coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched (Tylor, Vol. II. p. 195). The 
custom of keeping a light burning in the] lying-in room is still practiced in Germany, as it was in 
ancient Rome. In ancient India the rule was to keep a fire burning near the door of the lying-in 
room in which mustard seeds and rice-chaff were sacrificed every morning and evening for ten 
days. Visiters, too, were requested to throw mustard seeds and rice-chaff into the fire, before 
entering the room. 


Among the rites performed for the welfare of the new-born infant is the first feeding, 
The child is made to taste honey and milk from a golden spoon. Gold was frequently used at 
auspicious rites by the ancient Hindus, and was also worn as an amulet for long life. “The 
gold which is born from fire, the immortal, they bestowed upon the mortals. He who knows 
this deserves it ; of old age dies he who wears it,” It seems to me highly probable that the 
auspiciousness of gold is dae to its Supposed origin from fire. ‘‘ The seed of Agni” (Fire) is a 
frequent designation of gold, As fire could not be worn as an amulet, gold was used instead. 


The first mame given toa child is to be kept secret. Only the parents may know it. 
for according to Hindu notions, demons and wizards have no power over a person unless they 
know his name. This custom of concealing the baptismal name is also found among other 
peoples, e. g., the Abyssinians, 

The chapter of children’s diseases is as large in medical witchcraft as in modern medica] 
science, and in the Hindu charms we find humerous names of demons to whom the various diseases 
ofchildren are ascribed. One of these demons is called the ‘* Dog-demon,” and is said to 
represent epilepsy (though the barking deg would remind us rather of whooping cough). When 
a boy was attacked by the dog-demon, he was first covered with a net, and a gong was beaten 
orabellrang. Then the boy was brought into a gambling-hall, — not, hewever, by the door, 
but by an opening made in the reof, — the hall was sprinkled with water, the dice cast, the boy 
laid on his back on the dice, and a mixture of curds and salt poured over him, while again a 
gong was beaten. The curds and salt were poured on the boy, whilea charm was recited which is 
only partly intelligible: ‘* Karkura, Sukdrkura, Karkura who binds the boys. . . « © fine. 
haired doggy, let him loose, let him loose, chat! . , , Bo away, dog , . . letthe dog 
eat a dog, not a human being, chat! ” To drive evil demons away by means of lond 
noises, such as the beating of a gong, was a device frequently resorted to in ancient Hindu 
rites; and as Mr. Crooke (“ Folklore of Northern India,” i, 168) tells us, bells and drums are 
still used in India as scarers of demons, So, the Patéri priest in Mirzapur and many classes 
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of nscetion thronghout the country curry bella and rattles made of iron, whieh 
they walk to seare demons, . , _ This alac aecounts for the masie played at 
when the young pair are in special danger from the attacks of evil spirity. At 

the rule to clap the hands at p special part of ihe ritual with the Mine pm pos 
ceremony should take place in the gambling-hall is nop quite clear, unless it be 
were considered as demons. Jn the epic literntore we meet With 
represented as uvil demons, But the onre ulao 
“erificial ritual of the Hindus, anil der : 
of the dice, Interesting is the practice of bringing the child inty the ball 1 


“0 be « means of escaping the demons who are haunting the threshold, Thus, nevord ingr to» 
German superstition, it is condacite to the health of a child to lift in ont of the window whep 


Demons are not onl expelled by fire, strong amelln and loud noises, bat afao by the nse of 


more material weapons. Thus, at an ancient Hindu wedding pointed chips of wood ér arrow 


heads were shot into the air with the following imprecation against the demons; “I pi sink 
the eyes of the Rakalias (dowils) who roam about. the bride as the approaches the Wedding fire ; 
may the Lord of the Demons hevlow welfare on the bride!” A staff algo is Frequently asec 
for driving nway the evil spirits. Ji hos been shown by Professor H, Oldenbery (Religion dre 
Veda, pp. 402 #7.) that the tint which sascetics and other holy persons are required to carry 
wis originally intended as a Weapon againsi the demons, Ii order to insnre good luck every— 


village or honse or stable should not be entered by hostile Pertone, he should draw b circle with 
kis staff, thinking of the Place he wishes to protect, and uo such person wil) be wble tu onter 


Of mura, the ancient Hind ca Know that sore maladies mati derangemenis of the hopian 
body were not caused by any mysterious piwers they Knew that wounds were inflicted by 
weapons, they knew something about the effects of potson, and had an iden that certain disesies 
wens cued by animals, euch as worms. Bat in ancient India, ax well as in Gortaan popular 
superstition, she term © worms" inclodes all kinds of reptiles, and anakes and WOFMS are tot 
kept very distinet. Moreover, all kinds of diseases were ascribed fo worms. And hoth Worn: 
and snakes are actun!! ¥ tousidered aan kind of demoniges| beings. The imprecations Sgninat 
Worms are therefore naj very different from the elirme igainst the demons. Ths we read in ® 
charm against worms: “I'l. wort which iain thy entrails, and he that ix In the head, likewisp 
the one that is in the rls 4 * + 4 the worms do woeensh with thit charm. Ihe worms that 
boriica all sa mountains, forests, plants, exttle and the waters, thove that have settled ia our 
bodies, all that brood of the wortuos do T smite." 

In a charm AgRinat wort fy children it is said: Slay the worma in this boy, 0 Indira, 
jond of treasures! Stain ave all the evil powers by my ferce imprceation! Him that moves 
ubout in the eyes, that moved about in the tose, tna gets to the middle of the teeth, that worm 
do -weerush. Stain is the king of the worms, and their viceroy alao iw slain, Slain is. tho 
worm, with him his mother is slain, his brother alain, his sister slain. - » Of sll the 
male worms, and of all the’ female worms do] eplit the heads with the stone, I hbuen thoy 
fates with fire,” 

This ferce impreeation ix ‘companied by a tite aymbolionl of the destrnetion of Worms in 
the pationt, An oblation of binck: lentils, mized with raated worms and with ghoe, is offered 
in the fire. Then the sick child is placed upon the lap of its mother, aud with the lbekeis (od 
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water is poured. The words of the charm leave no doubt that not onl y intestinal diseases but 
also pains of the head and the eyes, etc., are ascribed to worms. Thus, German popular medicine 
knows of a “‘finger-worm” as the causer of whitlow (panaricium), and even spasm in the stomach 
is ascribed to a worm, the so-called “ heart-worm” (Herzwurm). As the Hindu charm mentions 
a worm “that gets to the middle of the teeth,” so worms are believed to be the cause of toothache 
in almost every part of the world, ‘If a worm eat the teeth,” says one of the prescriptions in 
an English Leech Book, ‘*take holly rind over a year old and root of carline thistle, boil in hot 
water, hold in the mouth as hot as ithou hottest may,’ In Madagascar the sufferer from 
toothache is said to be ‘‘ poorly through the worm” (W. G. Black, Folk-Medicine, pp, 32 f.). 
In a French charm against toothache it is said: “ 8} cest une goutte de sang, elle 
tombera; si c'est un ver, il mourra.” In Germany a snfferer from toothache will go toa 
pear-tree, walk three times round it, and say: ‘ Pear tree, I complain to thee, three worms 
sting me, the one is gray, the other is blne, the third is red — I wish they were all three dead.” 
The circumambulation of the tree here alluded to has its parallel in the cireamambulation 
of the fire and other sacred objects, which forms an essential part in the magic rites and 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus, 


An important chapter in ancient Hindu witcheraft is that of the so-called “ women's 
rites,” or the charms and rites connected with sexual love, This chapter may well be treated 
as an appendix to medical witchcraft. “ Liehbeswahknsinn — Pleonasmus, Liebe ist ja selbst ein 
Waknsinn,” says Heine, and to the primitive mind sexual love is indeed on] y a kind of mania, 
or mental derangement. Hence the love charms are only one class of medical charms. As 
herbs are used to allay disease, so are various kinds of plants used to arouse love in men or 
women. Thus a man who wishes to secure the love of a woman istold to tie to his little finger 
an amulet of licorice-wood and recite the charm: ‘ This plant is born of honey, with honey do 
we dig for thee. Ofhoney thou art begotten, do thou make us fall of honey! At the tip of 
my tongue may I have honey, at my tongue’s root the sweetness of honey! In my power alone 
shalt thon then be, thou shalt come u ptomy wish! . , . Iam sweeter than honey, fuller 
of sweetness than licorice. Mayest thon, without fail, long for me alone, as a bee for a branch 
full of honey! I have surrounded thee with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so that 
thou shalt not be averse to me !” 


Most of the loye charms, however, are not so “ sweet,” but have more in common with the 
fierce imprecations used for hostile sorcery. The following words are addressed to a plant 
(andropogon aciculatus, according to one authority), to arouse the passionate love of a woman: 


‘“‘Clinging to the ground thou didst grow, O plant, that producest bliss for me; a hundred’ 


branches extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from thee: with this plant of a thon- 
sand leaves thy heart doI parch. Thy heart shall parch with love for me, and thy: “enpeh 
shall parch with love forme! Languish, moreover, with love for me, with parched month 
pass thy days! Thou that causest affection, kindlest love, brown, lovely plant, draw us 
together; draw together yonder woman and myself, our hearts make the same !” 


To secure the love of her husband, and: to become yictorious over a rival or co-wife, a 
woman had to perform the following rite. In the morning of an auspicious day, she goes to a 
spot where a Clypea hernandifolia grows, scatters three times seven barley corns around it, and 
says, ‘‘ If thou belongest to Varuna, I redeem thee from Varuna; if thou belongest to Soma, 
I redeem thee from Soma."’ Next morning she digs the plant up, saying the following charm : 
“Idig up this plant, the most potent of herbs, by which a rival woman may be overcome, by 
which a husband may be entirely won. O thou plant with erect leaves, who art auspicions, 
victorious, and powerful! Blow away my rival, make my husband mine alone! Superior am 
I,O superior plant, superior to the highest. Now shall my rival be inferior to the lowest ! 
I do not even mention her name, nor does she care for me. To the very farthest distance Je¢ 
us banish the rival! Then she cuts the root of the plant in two, and ties the two pieces to 
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her hands, suyingss {ayy overpowering, and thon, O plant, art overpowering. Having both 
crown full of power, tet as overpower my rival * With the parts of the rept Hed to her 
honda; she embrneex her hnsband, Prenonucmg the charm : “About thee | have placed the 
overpowering plant, apon thee placed the very overpowering one. May thy mind ron after 
me as a calf after the cow, as water along its conrue 

Not anly to seenre love, ub generally to abinin mastery overg man or a woman, the 


ancient Hindus also availed themselves uf a device to which we find interesting Parallels among 
many other nations, He Who wanted to ‘Beta person into his power had only to make an 
Hage of the person (vither of play or of metal), place hin foot on the breast of the image, and 
mutter certain charms. (Or he might make eneh; au image of dough (ting flour of black rice), 


rub it with mustard oil, cut off the limbs, and Facrifice the image in fire, But the heart he 


moat eat himself, else the person would dis, A Woman Who wishes tg Srouse the love of a 
nan performs the following rite - She throws beans wpon the head of the Person whosa love 
desired, Thon thy points of arrows are kindled and east in every direction about the, 

of the desired person, tis fnee fronting towards the Performer, At ihe fame time she rocites 
the charm: “ This Yearning love comes from the Apsaras, the victorious, imbued with 
vietory. Ye gods seni forth the yearning love; may yondor man burn after’ me 1” te, A 
Han also, who wishes to stcure the affections of a woman, uses for this Purpose. ny offigy of the 


lurb is a thorn, whose Plame is derived from an owl, whose shaft is made of black Wood, 
hiv pierces the heart of the clligy, reciting a flerve imprecation, 


Similar magic rites aro performed by a king in order to get rid of an enemy, when not 
only the image of the enemy, but ovey images of tlephants, horses, carriages fod soldiers 
hre made of dough and sacrificed in the fire, Tn Bengal “9 Person sometimes takes a bamboo 
Which has been used io keep down aq corpse during cremation, and, making a bow tid “arrow 
with it, repents incantations over { bem. He then mitkes an image of hig Snemy in olay, and 
lets fly an arrow into this image, The Peron whore image is thus Pierced jx ‘hid to he IMitne- 
dintely seized With a pain jp his breage" (W. Crooke, Popular Religion Oo Northern India, 
Ne 279). In the Pitt-Rivers collection in the University Museum gt Oxford, there ja nn 


Hitercsting specimen of 4 wax image which | been used for witcheraft Parpores in Singapore, 


hod a clay image which was naed with no friendly purpose only w few years 480 — in Eppland. 
To injure persons by making images of wax, melting them over a slow fire, or HMercing thom 
with needles, wng a Common practice hoth in ancient Rome and in Germany, In England, too, 
as Sir George Mackenzie wrote in 1678, « Witebes do likewise tormeyt mankind, hy making 
images of clay or wax, tod when the witchos prick or punce these Mages, tho Persons whom 
these images représent do find extreme torment, Which doth not Proceed from mOy inflti cate 
these images have tpon the body tormented, but the devil doth by natural MEANS taisé thee 
torinents in the paragon tormented, at the same very time that the witches do prick or pance, 
of hold to the fire these itages of clay or wax" (Black, Folh-Medicine, pp. 19 £,), 


Another kind of hostile aorcery which the ancient Hindus sharo wit) other Peoples ig that 
by meana of nail-parings, lair, or even the daxt taken From the footprint of the person one 
wishes to injure, Nail-parings are degerihed in the sacred books of the Parsig ns the weapony 
of sorecerors, Among the Southern Slava (according to Dr, Krauss) nail 
uged to drive a person mad, while girls nos nail-parines to gain tho love of a yanth, 
mischief done by demons and sorecrers, Hindus are Very tarefnl ahon) ist 
cuttings and nail~pnirings. That » Petion my be injured by meddling with hig footprints, in o 
belief found in Germany, in Anstralia, and is met with ix Northern Indi ih 
(Grooke, ii, 260). In icient India, «man who wished tO secure the love of a Wotan 
Wha inci to take some dqat From hor footprinte and sacrifles jt in the tra, chanting > 


‘Parings are FOMOL ey 
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’ In all these customs, where persons are belieyed to be influenced by some act performed 
either with the image of the person, or with some part of his body, we see the working of the 
association of ideas. However unreasonable it may seem to us that a person should feel the 
effect of an injury done to his effizy or to his nail-parings, it is porfectly in accordance with the 
reasoning of primitive people. If a sayage were told to swallow a pill to be cured of a headache, 
he would probably consider it as exactly parallel to wearing an amulet on one part of the body 
against an ailment in another part. Even the belief in demons as the cause Of disease has 
nothing surprising even in our days — only we have to think not of those diseases the causes 
of which have been cleared up by medical science, but of nervous diseases which are almost 
as mysterious to the modern physician as they were to the ancient medicine-man,. As the 
sphere of knowledge extends, that of superstition becomes more and more limited. But 
“superstition” is only a relative term. What we call superstition to-day was actual belief — 


based on reasoning as much as our own beliefs — in the days of our forefathers. 


The psychological process by which people arrived at these so-called superstitions is much 
the same everywhere. Our investigation has proved that all the features of witchcraft folk-lore 
which we find in other parts of the world recur again in ancient India. This is one more proof 
of what all ethnological and ethno-psychological studies tend to teach, — that mankind is the 


same all over the globe and that one law rules 


the human mind, just as, despite all differences 


ofcolour and skulls, the human body shows the same characteristics, and is subject to the same 


trials and dangers in all parts of the world. 
nings of religionand rudiments of science in 


and Nature; I conclude by saying that the re 


I began by saying that we may find the begin- 
the crude notions of primitive people about man 
ligions beliefs and superstitious customs of pri- 


mitive people are, after all, the foundation on which our own morality, our laws and social 
institutions are based. In fact, there is no safer foundation, no grander hope for the future 
development of morality and the higher civilization which is to come, than the knowledge and 
the consciousness of the unity of mankind — the precious lesson taught by anthropology and 


ethnology. 





MISCELLANEA, 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MANAVA OR 
MAITRAYANIYA SUTRAS, 


An APPEAL, 


Dr. Frizeprich Kwaver, Professor in the 
University of Kiew, Russia, who has lately pub- 
lished an excellent edition of the Manavagrihya- 
saitra, has in preparation a critical edition of 
the Srautasittra of the same school, He has 
copied and collated all MSS. of the text and 
commentaries which were accessible to him, but 
unfortunately the materials for his task are still 
insufficient. More good manuscripts of the 


Manava (Maitrayaniya) Srautasitra and its 


commentaries are wanted. Such manuscripts 
are likely to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Gujarat, and to the north as far as Benares, 
especially in Benares itself, probably also in 
Khandés. They are likely to be found 
especially among the Modha-Brahmanas. It is 


well known that the ritual works of the Manava 
school are among the oldest and most important 
works for the study of the ancient Hindu ritual, 
as well as for that of the history of the Vedic 
schools, 


Pandite and Enelish scholars and officials in 
India will, therefore, earn the gratitude of all 
Sanskrit scholars, if they will take the trouble to 
search formanuscripts of the Minavaor Maitra- 
yantya Sdtras (both Srautasétra and Grihya- 


| s#fra, commentaries thereon, and Praydgas or 


Paddhatis) and communicate with Professor 
Knauer about anything found. Professor 
Knauer is prepared to buy any original 
manuscripts of the above deseription or to 
pay for trustworthy copies. All communica. 
tions should be addressed to Professor F Knauer, 
Universitetskij Spensk 13, in Kiew, Russia. 


THE Eprror. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SPITTLE. 
I, Iv, when rinsing the teeth with charcoal in 
the mornings, any one spits on a road, the Telugus 


say, he is sure to be laid up witha sharp attack of 
fever for two orthree days ifthespittle js trodden 
upon. So every one is wdvised, if he wants to 


ee a 


ee 
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avoid the ailment, to have the marks af his apittie 
at once removed by sprinkling water omthen, | 
IT. When a peryon is liberal in giving or 
spends money as fast a6 it comes, or,as the Telugu 








erpression’ rung, if money dove not stayin his | 


hand, he is advised by his relatives to spit on the 
Pal: of his hand when he btts op carly in the 
morning. They belicva that money will wtick to | 
him in the same MAnner as docs the spittia, 
M,N. Vewxerewaye, 


PRAYER OF THE DEINKENS OF HEMP-JUICE | 








BijiyD Mata, gun ke data, 


Vth rake pute ko matte} 
Chavhdé gydn: utapda dhydu 
Sukkhd ptyd, Miharbdy | 

Wahti jhandé + wahty wishin ! 
46 kardé owkhha bf badd, 

To hed thy DiS: wp £4 min gadht, 
Pind aukkhé kt lad tag! 
Phang kahd, ov bdward } 

Bijiyd kaki, oo kdeg | 

Térd neon Komld pati, 

fiahd noin bharyir 3 

Badhan pl, santé; Pi, pt katwede Gankat } 


JS Wit Rijing ig nindiyd ard, wat brag | 


Matha mg } 

O Mother Bijiyd, giver of (all) good qualitios, 

Cherizh thou ig ae (doth) a mother her kon | 

With thy attack (cometh) witdom + wit}, thy 
retreat (cometh) Meditation | 

Drink the hem P-Jnice, my Friend ! 

There is honour; thers is Blory! 

Who doth esj] to the hemp-juice, 

May hiv father hecome a catiand his nother 
i eheagg, 

To wander laden With thy hemi pjttiee ? 

Who calleth thee thany iu a fou) ! 

Who calleth theo Bijiyg ix 4 liar | 

Thy naine ia Kamlipat (Nirdyansy, 

That dwelleth with thy eyes filled (with 
delight)! 

Saints drink thes, sapes drink thee, (Kan. 
hayyu (Krishna) dring thers ! 

Who speaketh evil of Rijiya, him wil 
Mother Kalks (Dorgil) desten Fs 

CHArNa Mazi, in P N. and Q. 1389, 


a 





" Chaitule datiu MNT een, 

* [in the word Bijivd is ag vident play on the numa 
Vijay for Dares ang for the hemp-plant, from which 
the intorinant bhong ig made. — Ep.) 







WORSHIP OF NATSINGH ty KANGHA, . 


Wien the patient to be cured, or the chills, 


| koopa shivering i and sha lcing with the furce of the 
*pirit in him, the baitrt sings the following incan. 
tations, accompanyiy 


Mért Neraiighd, Naraitjanigd Mra tr” 
Mére Norsinghd hg! Naratijaniya jc! 
. L 7 


Bhat Gayh Mathed bitch Jenmen, Gikal lid at 


I | 
Bhét Basudéy ate bdladyd, Jéssthén atta 
Jtyt ? 


Tithe kowdridis tantydi, tithd bie tora» 
srt 


térd ! 


17 
Papléa, palétéh, maltivd hited ting } 
v1 


SAKE saht page kunjdn at hoylt gut Bien 





O my Nursiigh, 0 great Naraijan ! 


O thon thut hust ‘aptivated me: O thay 
that hus captivated me. ¢) thou that hase 


captivated the whole world: © my Nar- 
sitigh! O my Lori Narafijan ! 
I 


O friend, horn in the fort of Mathurd, thon 
didst become intarnate in Gikula, 
Il. 
O friend, and son of Vowudéva, the child of 
Tasdd hi, 


IV. 
Thy home js in the Mahenes, Youre nan. 
gece, In wells, and it tanks: 
ys 


Thy home jy in the pfnala, young plpala and 
jaxmines. 
Red ond red ia thy torlan Rowers] atin] 
crested, fine the robes on thy body, 
BARDARU Batnany in PON, ond @. 1e8¢ 
4 [The abore js Hidently a long ti Kristvpa, andan 








mich in in some of ft, TiThey commonly by all ober the 


Panjab at the Ady LMA, which COhmenoniton the denne 


Of Krishna with the Giipts. This tuisine mp of the 


Nrithya orutérar of Viekitt in very 
‘9,) 





Uy 
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—— 
ESSAYS ON EASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICK BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo, A, Grierson, PhD., O.F.B., I.C.8. 
(Continued from p, 19.) 
B. — ADJECTIVES. : 
I, Gender. 
317, In the formation of the feminine we find the same changes which we have already 
noticed in the case of substantives (vide $$ 184 0nd &.), The following are examples :-— 
(a) Vowel Changos. 


















From To | Masculine. Feminine, 
ee = 
ie ” i” 
% yle +a —4! Jokuf, little > en] | Tohag 
at x =f 
} nur, new... =a SS aay 
| 4l ur, healthy on ae or 
ry uhur, of so many years (= twuher 
the Persian “4s sala; «, 9., 
a 
J# 939 dé-wuhur, of two 
a 
years = Pers, Jlo,5 di- 
nila), - 
a = 
oeily kuiteuy, brown i i oo ¥ iettsar 
: tal 
23! aputur, childless... ,,./ 83! aputar 
au | . | 
Jags! ihdumr, loft (not right)...) syr0 khéwer 
| ( ; 
be kugur, coarse, gross wae 3 kudar 
af v 
jp madur, proud tem eee B este mater 
a - 
2™* mudur, sweet a j%* muidap 
gl / 
ee satur, flat .,, — os) ee eater 
‘?} 
17 Glute 
E al s = pee et digits 
#9 aa Compounds of “= rost, depriv 
of, and ee sort, endowed with, 
is gq. — 
ee ell fia 
Sn 333 Fuvarost, lifeless — y a3 Tucurast 
Fi , 
umS 5} rilgasost, afflicted with SS epaonge 
sickness ; 
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From | To Masculine. Feminine, 





he ‘s 
20 +a >! apor, untrue, false ... ---| 52! apaz 


Si bog grea | S bad (obl, 8 Saji) 


é 
Jo dor, hard +o* eo* J dar 
Sig5 Lhond, broken (oferockery)|  SiG¢ zhang 
L 
STodhalf 4. 31 ad 
se 2 Vv 
VV. POP: TIPC oye SY? pap 
2 / 
22 tsor, much ,,, J» tsar 
* | f 
yy aOr, deaf oo ons 33 Zar 
af / 
g8lador, wet... 33 l ede 
to 0 2, ya (or — e tf h, f. ri . 
i 10, y 2 YE(OT Se) Ny vyoth, fat... #25 vyath or veth 
(see below), 5 
ry of 
2 iu, yu Pa PY: patyum, last ‘o. el) patim 
-* b ‘. 
prey pethyum, upper ... pt’? pethim 


af 
eal talyum, lower Sie 


ols talim 





’ 
ed nebryum, outer ,.. ear, od nebrim 
So also all ordinal numerals as 
- - 
f° doyum, second 34 se mo doyim 
SF syuth, bi 
+> fyuth, bitter ons F tith 
p83 1 é 33° siv, wealthy =e J at, son 
est om, raw oe ) soe Pa om 
# 3 
Apa —_ & 
ps0 délém, round ... els9 délém 
be cr 
#5: toth, beloved PTT) ne Pe C 16th 


= 
x yi, it 





& : Js 
i #2 mylith, sweet 3; .| hae mith 
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Masculine, | Feminine. 


be y’ 
#92) tylith, long... #43 sith 
# 
Girt? phryiits, auspicious. G7 742 phrits 
32, yo q yo JI dyér, rich TT) Ci Tt gus dyér 


aff 


Jotz2! apaztyér, false ... wat Seg hes apasiyor 





of 
OFF) paziyor, true ree oe] 3 T53 paziyor 
We find a double change in the following :— 
#4 a P sc = : 
3—o0,~4 T a> * (es" séruy, all ... oo. ss| CO) Lee soriy 











a 
Perfect participles in —«<y * dmué form their feminine as follows :— 

















SCL “nu as, 7 / 2 
Ax yout o yémats nee ya 33 wolydémut, drunken owe | getw 33 wélyémats q 
(b) Consouantal Changes, f 
od 2 | See below. 
Sy zJ See below. 
Js eJ See below. 
| s s 
SK ech SJ litk, small, young ... | grt liich 
* a 
4S kh to chh | 4 hobk, dry oe ows] Sa och (not g* hachh) 
ae , ee 
7 eis my rut (» rat)i6 ase E) rats 
4) th #> ish See below. 
wn w i See below. 
Eee 
Changes of both Consonants and Vowels. 
Vowel Change, Consonantal Change. | 
{ a i Fi i) it * a wleT dsaa, Casy sas wae! ey La isi 
1 - f 
2» Oe i) GEE by zi Us hul, oblique .,. Ze E° hay 


+2 fs 
US irumul, tender (of meat) ee kwmaj 


#6 See § 218, 2, (a). 
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Vowel Change, | Consonantal Change, | 


ech | 


38 


1€ 
17 


ci 





J25 shulinl, cold... 


= 
| S35 worwl, red .., 





All genitival adjectives in 
O + uk; &9., 


Shilpa T dsmanuk, heavenly, eienT dsménach 
of the heaven, § 198, 
32 ‘sz 

*33 worud, second hus- | 523 woraz, & woman who 
band of one woman, has married twiee, 







of 
wed) nethanun, naked ... igh nethanan 


4 a 
wy turun,cold ... — ,,, wy) turak 


Ut pishul, soft, tender ... ev pishaj 
et shuhay 


# 
“| t23 wozaz 


eT ig kruhun, black 25S kruhan 


So future participles active in yy  awan (§ 24). Thus -— 


2 yo YF Ore! od 1-53 
5 I; e oh 

-. o 

22%, yu! > 4 Ji zi 








*t (This, I am now satisfied, is the correct 
i od * 44 # 
©3232" sozawan', (fem, WI5I sizawaie. 





aff fis 
w 3 zalawun burning eee wy 5 talawan 


W3)339* adzawnn, about to “) BBE oes sdzawan!7 


send. 
oi syod, straight...  ...| 54° syas or sex 
Za ra ff 
Sats} adalyok, incomplete Pd 3 adalech 


Sst deyul thin.  ... £9! dvij 


02515 zdvyul, soft (of cot- e9!5 sdvij 


ton goods). 


spelling of the feminine, See note 89, § 83, The plural is (mase.) 


It is a noun of the second and third declensions.} 


+ 
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Vowel Change, 





Consonantal Change. 





| 











All nouns in si, yuk, 


such as 


oases godanyuk, first ... 
SL nyuk, lean wos. 
us kyuth, like what ?... 
4 yuth, like this ... ... 


> yét, this much ... 





5 kilt, how much? .., 


And so other pronominal adjectives of quantity. 


#09 





a | sda 





a¢3thod, high ...0 
eke ye morimond, beauti- 
ful 
“am 
KJ long, lame ... ons 
P 
iS ye srog, cheap oe® ne 
“gf 
U<6S khol, wide ... oe 


» #f = 
chdgSee sokha-bol, luke- 
warm 


“4a chhot, white ie 


- 
~ non, apparent .., 









—_ 
oie# sond, sign of genitive 


2 ¢4=) Bochhi-hot, hun-| 


gry 
4 
J fol, Warm _—< 2am 
- 
=——« sot, slow — re 


2 
ase mot, mad on oes | 


J lot, light sj. ses 


ESF godanic 
é nich 

as hitsh 
‘= yttsh 

gE yits 


es kitts 


f 
35@ thas 


o « 4. 
5 & morimanz 


/ 


ps sans 


ini 


ff 
geo $74 


ee khaj 


fs? 


gi tthe sokha-baj 


f » 

6°44=! bochhi-hats 
fm 

€° tats 


sat 
é~ sats 


/ 


E~ mats 


t 
g** chhate 


/ 
«’ lats 


f 
ao | ce nan 





if Wade, land, 
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a 
| ay ron, Footless bed: 


me) 






wl fon, thin snk 


aE 






je Js284 hohanwét, able 






Us x82) wahekantn6l, unabl 


- # 
0127 4 nundbin, pretty ... 


‘Ee 
i 






aa 
cL myn, my ine ee 






a 
way préin,old ... 4, 






el yal wyiid, bine ae o- 









we lic Achanwojah 
wrt shes nahelbanwijam 
gust ntund bon 


wy Lee mion 


ge? xij 


218. Many sdjectives remain unchanged in the feminine: amongst these ney be 


noticed -— 


(1) Lonn-words, ¢. g., Persian adjectives in jlo dir, > kar, Se ie ty gar, 


(2) Words ending in ad lad, endowed with; «. g., Jo Ts dédi-lad, from 958 da 


pain, 


A -. fw if 
(7) Words ending in ® + a; e. 9. s& éuda, old ; sx mude, negligent; édla, 


young, 


| as 

(4) Others, stich ag: 4! bochh, hungry ; : uf gor, heavy; “s got, turbid ; ole jin, 
good ; 45? yackh, bad ; J kang, poor ; sf hanjia, stingy ; JUS bard, 
vile; we kod, htmp-backed ; aah byun, separate; ce! déwiti, careless; J lye: 


GeAval, home-hem pings i 3 tls nifadriy, padding abomt : ie mol, fat+ 2 


mond, blunt ; pod rum, Booth ; i tundar, beautiful. 


2. Declension. 


219. Adjectives are doclined, in the magoulino, according to the 2nd declension, and in 
the feminine according to vie: grd#*; the oan nen already described, taking eBect as namal ; 


Pl 


€. 9. aol wr, healthy, pl. m, I ar, ; w! on, blind, lean Componnds ending seid lad, endowed 
ne 


4 Elmaliv, rewn, 


= [The author expe the 4th décleunion, bot this is not correct. Wade tightly gives oe Bie woaul, 


red, in which the feminine ia declined acourding to the Grd declension.) 


ekki EN) ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. o1 


a 


with (see § 218), mi ipan-words, are the only ones which are declined wooonting to the first 
declension. Loan-words are more often not declined ; «. @., a (artes uy Ip y wairin jiiyt andar, in 











desert place (on the other band, with the same word used as n substantive, we hate wily : un 1 


ae 
yy! abiy uninnts andar, in om desert) ; ; Hb sb =) be 933 #SES yaks bined yints muskin 


ie (mond, a widow) trie sdremay handi khota tzor, by this poor widow more: kaw: boon. cast in 
an by all, 


220, As the Locative has merely the Dative forma to which o postposition ta aftachod, and 
as the postposition in given only once (after the noun) and is not repeated, it may be said Cm 


oo agreeing as an attribute with a noun in the Locative is putin the Dative; «. y. ody 
jalt oss <5 ratte (dat. mase. of = Jj rut, good) samints andar, in the good land. But if wo 
agk ‘in what lind does this plant grow ?' and reply ‘in the good,’ we must, of course, say, was 


for 
yall ratte andar. 
Examples, 


* __# . _f ae: oF . é 
wm, ruf (5 ral), good; Dat. ur’ rigtis, abl, #3, naff, voc. 43) , radi, fom. ze raft, pl. 
fe 
455 raleq™ 
“ + 
ub if giiful, clever ; fem, nom. pl, 4a ¥ gitijt. 
ws) wyil, blue; Dat. sg, (§ 213, 2 (#) dunt ntlis; fem, et wij; pl. bac wijie 
[3 Te gilz scree ard, 5. of wi sieum), (he was) sent; pL ae wizl (thoy were) sont ; 
fom, "es i bie; pl, $39 sdizet icf sf 90 and 314, 5), ] 
é 
corse suz-mui, Bent; pl. e394 etiz-mat, or (contracted) oe) rit atz-mati; Instr, 
a al # _* . ‘ee 
pl. 54423 p— slis-matyan ; (fom. ag. 2" p< sia-mats ; pl. AF" 85 eleg-matea (<* mata is treated 
é 
asa monosyllable, henee pl. at tHitine, Tot minése). 
a? i: f 
2S kor (w3S harwn, to make), (he was) mado; pl. 55 kart; fom. sg. 9° kar; pl 055 Bure 
(ard declension) (cf. § 90). 
es pF kor-mut, made; pl, was kart-miatt ; fem. ag. <US kor-mgia; pl, asta 5 hurr 
; | ar 
yt és, (he) was; pl. unl dgt > fom, ot pl on; pl. AT isa (of. § 90). 
a t Pe te . 
cians y T dz-mul, been; pl. can! dat-mgt* ; tum. sg. =*=1 ia-maie: pl. tet 2,7 (an 
mailed]. 
if F 
350) ; ails aj, aS dilaki rents khasdae miter ont of the wood treasure of the heart, 





a1 Tha vowel in thie mdjoctive ive very obsqure ong, aod i te ale written vad throughout (eve -§ 2b8, 2 (a) ).] 
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=) ci 
a2 y *et»3 tréyami doha, on the third day. 


305! owe $43 usiet ed ay 6 tis mukhtakis taléshas andar, in the search of a good pearl; or 
‘as / 


Jail nbdl Un ain aise ut ) ratis mukhta-sandis taléshas andar. 


Re ai 
yy 9S "gs cs! ai Yariisalamachyé kéryé, O Daughters of Jerusalem (Lake, xxiii, 28), 


3. Comparison, 
221. There are no special foPms in Kasmiri for the Comparative and Superlative. 
222, The Comparative i 18 expressed by means of the Positive, or by means of the Persian 
Comparative words se, biktar, better ; S33 25} buzurgtar, greater, ete, The adjective receives a 


- 2 fa 
comparative force by means of the particle ais khota, compared with. 2, 9+) 29193 tha dil 
myaéni khota eérdvar, stronger than I, 


This particle is properly a substantive in the ablative, and therefore governs the noun with 
which comparison is made, in [oblique form of] the genitive in3— 4%, For the same reason the 
possessive pronouns mnst be used instead of the personal onee, [Sometimes the sign of the 
genitive is omitted, leaving only the oblique form. J 


Examples, 

(a) Substantives: ai sin so inet ustédi sandi khota, than the master - ; wr 
aig sais tsaren handi khota, than sparrows, aid Ula, héia khota, lit. as co mpared 
with the condition (of), is also used; e. g., aA atl sags tuhandi héla I:hota, 
than you. With infinitive ais aigs khenqg khota, than the eating, than food. 


(4) Adjectives: aie estt godaniki hota, than the first (sc, 2x9 faréb, deception), 


(¢) Pronouns; aid “46 midni khota, than me ; @i& poiai tthandi khotg, than 


ff 


them ; aa sa panant khota, than self ; aia 0 tami hota, than her, 


| Jo, je) ed tami | 
(2) Phrases: ia a5 amt khota, by so much more 3 3) fA yin (2 khota st, than 


that, this, 
223. In interrogative sentences, the interrogative particle dis kina (= the Latin an) 18 


used; e. q., Jka aS ye 
the temple ? 


= 


L° 
S den oe kus chhu bod, son kina hatk ‘al, which is great, the gold or 


f fa 
ing ‘very’: or by 44a khota with is lee sOriy (more than all); or by means of the word daa 


fa » * 4" £ # Fa 
hyth ; ov is to be gathered from the meaning of the Passage; e. g,, «sti tem pSa a3 last 
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: - - 

godanyuk: ta bod hukm chhu yuhay, this indeed is the first and great commandment; 44 :»-5 
is fe fi oF 

BS) dA said (2) be Kus chili sdrency-handi khota toda, who is a greater than all; i, ¢., the 


apis 
greatest ? 44% @) rut hyuh, the best (Luke, xv. 22), 
is 


f os ¢ 
225. The idea ‘much’ with a comparative is expressed by $045 ciy@da; e. g.. %y 8945 A 


khota ziyaéda rut, much better than; ‘how much?’ is expressed by 5S kiit ; e. gs, 3 wy 
kit bihtar, how much better ? 

226. If an adjective ina case other than the nominative is put in the comparative degree 
this is done by repeating it ; e. g., ws dex! dea! 43 5) RE baad ding pananikochht lirak ta bajr 
éaji karak, I will pull down my barns and build greater ? ; ; 

This doubling is also used for strengthening the positive ; e. g., wits B 8 tad bad‘ nishdn, 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE GUREZI DIALECT OF SHINA. 


BY J. WILSON, L C,5. 
Preface by G. A. Grierson. 


I rrust that the following account of a very little-known language, which has come into my 
possession during the progress of the Linguistic Survey of India, will be of interest to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. 


Owing to the great variety of shades of vowel sounds which we meet with in dialects in and 
near the Hindi Kush, it has been found necessary to depart somewhat from the system of 
transcription used in this publication for representing the Dévanigari alphabet in the Roman 
character, ‘This has been found unavoidable, but it is hoped that Mr, Wilson’s remarks on 
pronunciation will prevent any difficulty being experienced, 

The yalley known in English as Gurais and in Persian as Gur6z, is called by its inhabitants 
Gorai. It is about five miles long by half a mile broad, and contains some six villages with a total 
population of perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 souls. The people call themselves Dards,! the principal 
inhabitants being Lun by tribe.2 Their language is a dialect of Shina, and is said to be most closely 
connected with those spoken in Chilis, Kané, and Dras, Although Gorai is within thirty miles of the 
Kashmir Valley, with which it communicates by the Razdiangan Pass, 11,800 feet above the sea, the 
dialect is quite different from Kagmiri, — so different that an inhabitant of Gorai and a Kagmiri, 
each speaking only his own mother tongue, would be quite unintelligible to each other. It is very 
much simpler than Kagmiri, having far fewer inflections, and is even simpler than Panjabi or Urdi, 
which it resembles in structure and syntax, though the vocabulary and inflections are almost entirely 
different, 


The dialect frequently employs the sound of the sibilant in the word ‘ p'easure,’ 7, ¢., the French 
j, which is transcribed zh in the system of transliteration adopted for this article. We also meet the 
half-pronounced % and ¢ at the end of a word which are so common in Kashmiri, and which are also 





1 So spelt by Drew. Mr. Wilson spells the word Dard. 

2 This tribe is not mentioned by Drew, I am indebted to Mr. Wilson for the information, 

8 The relationship between Shina and Kaémiri is a question which has not yet been definitely settled. Sniffice 
it to say that there is a stock of vocables which are common to the two languages, and which are not met im any 
Indian languages, or in any of the other so-called Dard languages. On the other hand, the grammatical structures 
of the two languages are widely different, 
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found in some of the languages of Eastern Hindustan, These are represented by small letters above 
the line ; thus @/u, came; don, a bullock ; ashipi, horses, 





The only work which gives any account at all of the dialect of Gur% is Dr. Leitner’s Language 


and Races of Dardistan, Lahore, 1377, which contains a few dialogues in Gurézi (p. 41). These 


have been reprinted in the same author's Hunza and Nagyr Handbook, Calcutta, 1889, 

The information hitherto available regarding this interesting dialect being so scanty, I have the 
greater pleasure in being able to give here the following notes on the Grammar of the language, for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. J. Wilson, I.0.S. I am also indebted to the same 
gentleman for much of the information contained in the preceding remarks, and for the translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal son, which is annexed, He wishes it to be understood that the notes are 
rough ones, and do not pretend to be either complete or very accurate, 


Pronunciation, 
A final « is sometimes distinctly pronounced, is sometimes hardly audible, and is sometimes not 


heard at all, So alsoa final? Thus, butu, bul, or dut, all (mase, sing.), ashipi or aship*, horses 
(mase. pl.). 


Pronounce: — 


as the w in ne. 
as the a in hat, 


= 


mm 


as the a in all, 

as the a in father, 

as the e in met, hen, 

as the same sound lengthened ; the e in there, as pronounced by a Scotchman. 
is the ordinary long @, pronounced like the a in mate. 


is the short sound of the foregoing, pronounced something like the é in the French 
word éfart, 


t¢ Fi 


i] 3] =| 9 


as the ¢ in pin, 

as the i in pique, 

is the second o in promote. 

is the short sound of the preceding. It is the first o in promote, and is the o in the 
French word votre, as distinguished from vétre, 

is the o in hot. 

as in German, 

as the w in full. 

as the w in rude, 


o> ol = wa, 


e © Ge 


ts) 


The ligatured letters kh and gh represent ¢ and é respectively, When not ligatured, they 
represent the well-known Dévanigari letters, The mark % over a vowel nasalizes it, Other letters 
are pronounced as in India, The compound ¢s represents a single letter, such as we meet in Marathi, 


Pusht6 and Kagmiri, 
: Article, 


The definite article ‘the ” is not expressed, but the indefinite article “a” jg generally expressed 
by adding ek, ik, or ak to the noun, € g., . 


bari ché-ak, a tall woman, 
gav-ik, a cow. 


- 


\ ob 


~et 


alt ilg 
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musha 
bal 


mal” 
i 4 


puch 

sha 

donu 
baiso 
karailu 
urand 
shti 
aship 
chhattlu 
chhal 
pishu 
miuzh 
koko 
biru 

biru ashup 


Orner Nouns (GENDER NOT ASCERTAINED, UNLESS SPECIAL 
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Masc. 


man, pl. mushe. 
boy, pl. dal. 


father, 


son, 
brother. 

bullock, pl. dae. 
calf. 

Tam, 

lamb, m, and f, 
m. and f, dog. 
m. and f. horse. 
he-goat, 

kid, m, and f, 
cat, pl. pishé, 
rat, pl. mixhé. 
cock, pl. koko#. 
male, 


male horse, pl. ashipi. 


Nouns, 








cha 
mular 
azhe 
mae 
adhe 

sass 

gav 
batsot 
ésh 


ai 
pusht 


Lokot 
soch 


sok aship 


batuls 
gosh 
sins 
hule 
yab 
shel 
kent 
ghut 
ich 
kakas 
hangal 
ros 

kel 
chhimu 
kunél 
ka 
kuruhin 
anget 
bichish 
lavti 
déra 
tiles 


Days or THE WEEK. 


vot water. 
khwon hill, pl. khant, 
fom tree, pl. tome. 
bat stone, pl. batt. 
gir boulder, pl. géré. 
sure sun, f., pl. sire. 
yin moon, f, 
far star, pl. tare, 
azhu Tain, 
hin snow, 
mos month, 
dés day. 
rat; night, 
pichth m. father’s brother, 
phipht . father’s sister, 
didy m, father’s father, 
dadth f, father’s mother, 
bring kite, 
hong goose, 
moti earth, 
sor hoarfrost. 

* law dew. 
lach flock of sheep. 
Sunday Attwar, 
Monday Sandarwar, 
Tuesday Bowar. 
Wednesday Badhwar. 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Fem. 
woman, pl. ché-e. 


girl, 
mother, 
daughter. 


sister, 
cow, pl, gave. 
heiier, 
sheep, 


she-goat, 
cat, pl. pushe. 


hen, pl. kokoe. 
female, 


95 





female horse, pl. ashpé. 


LY STATED). 
duck, 
house. 
river, 
large river, 
small stream. 
forest, 
village, 
grass-land, 
bear. 
hill-partridge. 
bara sing deer. 
musk-deer, 
ibex, 
fish. 
pigeon, 
crow. 
hail. 
thunder, 
lightning, 


house ; building. 


household. 
food. 


Bariswar, 
Zhuma. 
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eee ee ee 


Names oF tux Mowrus. 





Wehals Baisikh, Kartita Kitik, 
Shista déth, MuzhiGra Magar, 
Ha wits Tar. Pak Pah, 
Sidiwrana Sawan, Maiyah Migh, 
Dhidréte Bhadru, Phégomak — Phoggan. 
Aahta Agen, Chitra Chet. 
Musha — wax, mage. 
Nouns — 
Sing, Pi, 
Nom, tinehar nruahé, 
Ag. tes | niushe-s, 
Gen. muni murh-é, 
Dat, vonshend mush Dl, 
Pith — sox, maze, 
Nom, Pack pe 
Ag. piich-sa pear, 
fien, pich-t ped. 
Dat, pich.at Po-ond, 
Chéei — woman, fem. 
Kom, chei chee, . 
Ag. chet che-w, - 
em, che-d che-b. 
Dat. che-u che-ond. 
See — weren, fem, 
Nom. ects aancar. 
Ag, saz-j acir= qe, 
(nou. aai~o wurdr-o, 
Dat. fuz-ul sora -ont, 


Nore.—There isa carious dearth of words distinguishing between the male and feral of animal. 
This is done by prefixing the word dir (inale), or sock (female), «. io 


dir dship male horga, auch dehip mare, 
bir ohii male dog, sch hii biteh, 
Adjectivos, 


Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender and number, but do not alter with the ease of the 
noun. Thin role applies also to genitives in 6, which change it to ¢ in the fem, sing. and tinas, 
plural and # in the fem, ploral, [The rule as to the formation of the feminine is not complete, as will 
appear from the following examples, | 

bar sual on aa oa dey «o. reol man, 

bart chet ... ee EE, dae ae «« © Teal woran, 

mid Gahin... — ae a re se. ty horse. 

me ishtpe ... ne eee nee ee TY horses, 

med aahip... ane one ann ome oo, MY Tare, 

me aphigie ... ese or te Tr --. my Mares, 
Gmushdavhip  ... ‘i ane ve ©=— wag thin man's horse. 
Gy chee aahipt ce, uk ose ngs these Wore’ horses. 
anu wivghiati AB, oo soy awe vey this min is good. 

ani chcisl AT .., a cal sais ss. this woman is good. 
une mush® «fe ha, oo oni sat evs Chewe men are god, 
@wiachéemehd kee es --- these women are gued_ 
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Sing. Pl. 
— = a —\ 
Mase, Fem, Mase, Fem, 
sid good, st sié sté. 
bar great. bart bar bari, 
atsal: bad, atsaki atsak atsaki, 
shigu long, 
khutu short, 
chun small, 
shir old. shart. 
mid my. met meé mé, 
tho thy. theit thé thé. 
aso our, 
tsi your. 
ast of that man, — sei. asé asé. 
sho white, 
kon black, 
lolw red, 
kumim yellow. 
butu all, butt. 
mish iu good mishtt mishta misht. 
tushar much, many, 
mutt other, 
bing both, 
fom own, 
Numerals. 
1 ek. 12 bai, 80 chih. 
2 di. 13 chdt. 40 do bth. 
3 ché. 14. chadet. DO do bih ga deit. 
4 char. 15 panzilei. 60 ché bth. 
5 punsh, 16 shoin. 70 «ché bth ga det. 
6 sha. 17 satai. 80 char bth. 
7 sat. 18 ashtai, 90 char dik ga dest. 
R asht. 19 kunyth. 100 shal, 
9 nat. 20 «dth, 200 di shal, 
10 deti. 21 ih ga ek, 300 ché shal. 
ll akat, 22 lth ga di, ete. 1000 sas, 


Nors, — After thirty, the enumeration is by scores, e. g., 70 is ‘ three twenties and ten, ” 


Pronouns, 
lst person — 
Sing. Plur, 
M. and F, M,. and F, 

Nom. and Ace. no be. 
Agent, met aseizh, 
Genitive, mid aso. 
Dative. mote asonte, 
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Zed person — ) 
Sing, Plur, 
M, and F, M, RF, 
Nom, bu tag teil. 
Agent. the leelah deifne. 
Genitive, tha ise falind, 
Dative, dude isonie tatnia, 
Jed person — 
Sing. Plur, 
M. F. M. and F. 
Nom, shu ahd the, 
Agent. Fess sheso thenijh. 
Genitive. rite rlhendo. 
Dative, zhént shunué, 
Fem, Sing. Plur, M, Piur, F, 
an this. anh ant ned. 
a that. a aa, 
pard yonder. paral. 
sho who (relative), 
kid who koi bi koa. 
shag what? 
kid some, any. hal ew kajad, 
Vorba, 
Auxiliary Vorb. 
Puuvext — I am, 
Sing, Piur, 
M. F. M, F. 
1. mo Aas hea he hate hie. 
2, tu a hd tnd hane Adnt. 
a. sho ho hi the ha Ag. 
Past —I waa, 
Sing. Plur, 
M. F M. and F, 
1. «aenlos anilia oelts. 
2. dsulo asile delat, 
3. atul ail antl, 
Forune — [ sant om. 
Bing, Plur, 
1. ce- 07h eT, 
=, 8-6 meal, 
a, & as-in, 
Negative Verb, 
I aw wor, 
Bing. Plur. 
1. nish-is nlsh-is, 
2, nlsh-e nleh-ié, 
_ = wah nah. 
* 
.- = » r ie i] 
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Finite Verb. 


IMPERATIVE. 


The 2nd singular imperative ts the root of the verb; ¢. g., boh, go; tiki kha, eat bread |; wa 
pik, drink water, ‘The Zod person plural ia formed by adding @ to the rool; «. g., vot pia, drink 


water ; khalia, get out, 


Sing, 
1. moaa riiz-im 
2. ined raze 
3. shee rdz-¢ 
Bing. 
], mei thaw 
2. tho the 
o. fhdvet ikaw 


Forvesr — I satu #reaK. 


Plur, 

ese razon, 

fase yar-at, 

cheye raz-in. 
Past —I pip. 

Plur. 

boot fhi-w, 

iniad thi-tl, 

chemryph tite. 


Nork,—The past tense of a transitive verb may be use! either with the nominative or agent case 
of the subject, and jn either case agrees with it in person, The forme given for the pronouns of the 
lat and 2ud persons plural, are apparently Variants from those given ubuve. 


Sing, 
mo Ol-iws 
in alo 
sho al 


el 
a a 


Be 


Sing. 
1, mo gas 
2. tu ge 
3S. sho gau 


Past — | cane, 
Piur, 
be al= ie 
feo al af. 
she al-z. 
Past — I went. 
Plur, 
be gé-ae. 
ts5 gi-it, 
she ge, 


Paysext Tex. 


The present tense is formed by adding the present ‘esse of the auxiliary verb to the future 


.7.— 


Sing, 
I, moss thim Ate 
2. fase thé ha 
a. flue’ fel ha 


Root Meaning. 
tha do, make 
ah come 
Boh rea 
kha ent 
aah sleep 
baik sit 
* 
, « s 
* 


Parsext —I am noma, 
Plur, 
bete (hon has. 
fadue fhidi han, 
these then hd. 


List of Verbs. 

Infinitive, Pres. Pari. 8rd Sing, Past. 

thitn thethii thaw 

am ethil ar 

borhan baj hil puta 

RAan hah kAwau 

an eethil sulin 

bean beha bchiw 
*-* 


Sri Sing, Mut, 
het. 

ci. 

bash, 

hha, 

i, 


bie, 





100 





Root. 
pth 
walt 
chok bah 
bei 


shila 


yas 
hun lok 
de 
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Meaning. 
drink 
fall 
get up 
become 
be ill 
be hungry 
go on 


get up 
give 





Infinitive. Pres. Part, 38rd Sing, Past. 38rd Sing. Fut. 


pion 
walton 
chokbon 
bethon 
shalion 
unzatlon 


deon 


pila 

wal ihi 
chokbethit 
bei hit 
shilahii 
unzailhii 


detht 


A question is s‘gnified by adding da to the verb, e g. — 


fu dn hinda ? he 
tsp anéhi hant da ? 


The 1st person plural is not used for the Ist person singular, as in Urdii, nor is the 2nd person 
| piural used for the Znd person singular as in English, 


The present tense of the auxiliary 


ho, he is; ha, she is. 


thi gosh kinhd? ... 


thd nom clog ho? ... 


nto nom Gafar hé 


met gao pashas hits 


mei done pashds his 


mei vol pid his... 


thé vot pie ho 


ee 


asei krum thaw oni 


asei donu pashau wae 


asei gao pasha NM 


asea done pashau 


aset gawe pashau a 


ché 
karega 
né 
kare 
kyé 
kadat 
anal 
adat 
an 
sad 
kon 
komt 
kon 6 
parada 
azha 


how. 


ine 


Cr 


Art thou here 7? 
Are you just here ? 


EXAMr.eEs, 


Where is thy house ? 


.. What is thy name ? 
.. My name is Galar, 


--. 1 have seen the cow. 
we» . have seen the bullocksg, 
we» LL have drank water, 


piau 
walau 
chokbilu 
bilu 
shilal 
unyatl. 


diiu 


-» hou hast drunk water, 
.e. He did the work, 

--- He saw the bullock, 
.«. He saw the cow. 

... He saw the bullocks, 
es» He saw the cows. 


Adverbs. 


at some time, any time, 


not, 
when ? 
why ? 
how ? 
thus, 
80. 

here, 
there. 
where ? 
whither ? 
whence 7? 


yonder, 
above. 


kharte 
dard 
azhé 
loke 
chhit chhiut 
inne 
awart 
anio 
add 
ash 
loshé 
dilah 
bas 
ehid 


below, 
outside, 
inside, 
quickly, 
slowly. 
hither, 
thither, 
hence. 
thence, 
to-day, 
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pte. 


walei, 


chokubet. 


bei. 
shila, 


det, 


verb has different forms for the masculine and feminine, e. g., 


to-morrow, 


yesterday, 


in the evening. 


the day after to-morrow, 


ie 
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a of, sign of genitive, ci, ni by, 6'gn of ageat cage. 

~t, te, tt, af to, sign of dative, kira twuler, 

th to, at, on, in, mazhus Ler ween, 

5, lo from, mut hd balore, 

él near. behind. 

sel along with, patie { miler, 
Conjunctions., 

Ge, ga, ha anil, Amma bot, | 

arg then, again. Si ki because, that. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Gurézi Tialect. 
Ek mushdt dg éa/  asil. Si dud shi chumet wali reshau, * Figs, 
A man-to two song were, These two from by-the-young to-father said, * Father, 
chabo mote = lite ek, deh” Bara sBai Ss thah batud bay daw. 
from-the-goods me-to the-share will-cume, give.’ Then to-them gods all having wivided be-gave. 
Barch zhik di28 patd, chuno pich-seduin —jama-thé, dir wmulk-ut esfar thaw; 
Then some days after, the-young son-by all liaving-collevted, a-distant country-to jourtey was-made ; 
sed fimu = ardmit bale chah kherich  thdw, Zhe ot shu rhab bute kharich 
then lis-own pleasure-to all goods spent were-done. When by-him that wealth all spent 
thas, thu-mulk-ach har drag hun-bilu. Shu manwh ho wnial, Zho gau tho 
was-made, that country-in great famine happeved. That man became hungry, He went that 
etched chél onthar éhtu. Zhe chhényaw tome chhéchinj sorat rachh, ' Zhese 
country-of to-a-man servant sat.  By-him he-was-sent his-own field-iuto to-pigs herding. * What 
sorce khakh dilek @kint klum  (héi-earnl Bara shés khin wd dia sil, Lara shisie 
pige eat hneks my-own eating I-shal-make.’ Then they eating not giving wera, Then to-him 
fileruzh al, thie rathaw, * Mis bab-koch fushir wokar-Gat tikth tushde AL Alo nirdnu 
in-thonght came, by-him said, ‘My fnther-with many servants-to food much js, I hungry 
mirijim-hds. Afo chokubst tom lab-il bishim, chivit mee razim, “ Fo éab, mit Khudat 
amvilying. I standiog-up own father-to will-go, to-him I will-say, “*O father, by-me God 
ge fu omnthd gemid = tha, Mo chéist laiak wash-is, shde raain-bil tha pieh ht =Mo 
and thee be'ore sin has-heenloae. I to-this fit am-not, they will-aay thy son it-is, Me 
fon nolars-Aemam peli,” Bara ehtku-Let fimy male! alu, “hte dar pant 
own servant-iike consider,"' Then Sanding-up own father-to he-came, By-him far having-ceen 
males  dardeds tha liai-dé machi thaw, Ho pijh-ee mali¢ 
his-lather ronning having-made having-gitea embrace kissing was-made, Anil by-son to-father 
rashan, “Vo tab, wei Khudéi ge fu muihit gunet thas, Mo zhésit laigk wush-ig, shi 
was-said, *© father, byine God and thee before sin done, I ta-this fit ami-not, they 
rériu-bil {hd phch A." Amma males fom oo wokari-vairit rathaw, *Ewlish’  sté ohilakhia 
will-eay thy son it-is,’ But by-father own servants-towards was-said, ‘Q/-all good clothes 
Khalid, shimt hunyed ; chist hatish vazhi wiyd, ehced print paerdr bunyayd: bara hee kAGa, 
get-out, to-him put-on; his hand-on ring put-on, his feet-to ghoes pit-on; then we let-eat, 
khushi thin; si-ki sho antd pich ma aml, bara chiniln, lip éifw asul, tere hat 
pleasure let-make; for this my son deud was, again he-lives; Jost been was, again to-hand 
al." fhe hush dali, 
bas-come.” They happy became, 


CAG chicsi bar pach chhéchh esul. Zhao gich-al eh nation bashin bre pirid. STs 

Now his great son in-field was, He house-near coming dancing singing noise heard. And 
eceed ck wokear-bit Aothé khorhin than, ‘Nu rhog AT" Zhaet ehaeit razhaw,* Ths sha 
by-hitn a servant-to calling question made, ‘This what is?" By-him to-him paid, + Thy brother 
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come, Thy father-by pleasure mate is, becanse thy brother living got ig.” Then te-him anger 
bila, "AMfo ach we Guchim." Zheset-bar wal «cdlavé a, cAtg! wadir fhau. 
became, "I inside not will-go." For-this-canse father oute ‘de care, to-him entienty mule, 
Zhest ghawad malt razhan, ‘Chake, mise ani bershint that Liidmat thes, mer 
Iy-him anawer to-futher said, ‘Listen, by-me these years-to thy service made, by-me 
karage thi rachin-t! fadal nt thas, amma thd ral wo-fe mi chial nF dé, 
at-any-time thy saying-to contrary not done, but by-thee at-any-time we-te goat kid not given, 
wiki mote fome shuld-set Kawah thm; e@ntle kere alu Lane shi puch, aha chad 
that I own friends-with pleasure shall-make; but when come is this thy son, thy goods 
kanshdrd-ved Miyau hil, ¢h3 shési-hor bert khaeht tha hi. Malus chit rarhau, * Vo 
horlots-with eaten is, by-thes for-him ereat pleasure made is.’ By-father to-him enid, ‘0 
pach, tt sop mowed Ramo, mid bute shah fh ho. Lain asul, ovund kAwehi thon, 
son, thon always with-me art, my all goods thine is. Proper it-was, for-ua pleasure making, 
siti anu the sha omit aeul, shun dsl; fy = il aéul, bara hat alu? 
lor this thy brother demi was, living became ; lost became wag, again to-hand came,’ 








NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENCY IN THE PAR EAST. 
BY EK. €. TEMPLE! 


Cincomstances have obliged me to interrupt for a time the elaborate and detailed remarks 
I have been making for the lust year or xo on the Currency and Coinage of the Burmese, 
but the subject is so difficult to follow in detail that Iam rather glad of the opportunity given 
me by an enforced cessation of my Inbonrs to take a short review of it least the most 
important part of it, nnd to try and see where my enquiries ure taking ws. Hence this 
article, which I hope will serve to render clear to those, who do me the honour to follow my 
more elaborate pages, the mass of somewhat confusing tables und facts 1 have been obliged 
to gather together in one view. 


In my “ Currency and Coinage among the Burmese” 1 have endeavoured to collect 
together all the available information on the subject from the very commencement, and have 
consequently found myself involved in a dissertation on the entire question of all the primitive 
and early forms of currency thnt exiat, or have existed, in the world ; because, when one berins 
to study any given form of civilization in the East, one is sure to find all the details of the 
whole seale thereof co-existent there al any given period. It was thus that 1 found myself 
obliged to consider the rise of currency and coinage step by step from barter pure and simple 
by examples culled from the Far Enst: to trace the rise of the conception of standards ef weight 
as applied to metals used for money, 1. «, Troy weight, from rude mensnres of cupucity, by 
vxamples similarly culled + to show bow and why, not only the conceptions, but the very termin- 
ology of Troy weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed up in the Oriental mind ; 
to stute in detail the grout urray of articles that have been need in tho Far Enst aa currency, 
which are not bullion, and to explain their use; to point ont how the currency of tha onlir 
cantents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded and steadily led to the currency of 
the eubie contents of bullion money, measared by weight, 

I fonnd it necessary to show directly from data still procnrable in the East, that the idea 
of cnrrenoy arose before those of Troy weight and coined money, ind to explain how it arose: 
also to show how the terminology devised for conventional enbjc meneures of articles eorm- 
monly required waa transferred to the weighis of the metuls for which they conld be bartered 
and thus to ihe currency: and further to show why, to the rast majority of the Oriental world 


"The sobstance of this Articln wag given In a lecture beforn East India Asocintion on Febroary 24, 1669, and 


was pee ieag published in the Asithe Quarterly Review for April, 1890, and in the Journal of the Association 
Wot. EEX, No. 18. 
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currency means the conventional weights of the exchange metals, and coins have no com- 
mercial meaning at all, except in their relation to the weights of the pieces of metal of which 
they are composed, 

For the present purpose I have to Insist on this last point. It is quite impossible to 
separate the terms for currency and Troy weight in the Far East, and the history 
of the development of the one is the same thing as the history of the development 
of the other. The most practical and the clearest way to treat the question is as 
one of the history of Troy weight. 

I must resist the temptation of examining now the interesting and exceedingly picturesque 
details of the points I have thus very briefly referred to, and must pass on quickly to that 
part of the subject which it is my immediate object now to discuss — the development of 
the forms of currency in the Far East existing at the present day, and bearing an 
established relation to coined money or to bullion. It is the most difficult, and in an 
academical sense the least interesting, but I hope that it will be conceded that itis by far the 
most important part of my general subject. 


To make myself quite clear in the remarks that follow, 1 wish to explain that by 
Troy weight I mean the conventional standard weights of the exchange metals, f. ¢,, of bullion. 
By currency I mean what our forefathers used to call Imaginary or Ideal Money, ¢. ¢., money 
of account or exchange — the means by which the commercial world is able to balance its 
books. By money, as differing from currency, | mean what was of old called Real Money, t.e., 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property. With these remarks I will now attack our 
present problems, remarking merely further that the argument has to be so close, and the sub- 
ject is so difficult, that they will demand the reader’s close attention. 


I must begin by stating that all the existing Troy weights and currencies in India 
and the Far East are basedon one, and sometimes on both, of two seeds, which are 
known to Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina. 
I must ask that these two names be borne in mind, and I will call them in my arguments the 
abrus and the adenanthera. The abrusisa lovely little creeper yielding a small bright red 
seed with a black spot on it, The adenanthera is a great deciduous pod-bearing tree, having a 
bright red seed. Conventionally the adenanthera seed is double of the abrus seed. 
Now, as will be presently seen, our subject literally bristles with every kind of difficulty, and 
here, at the very beginning, is the first. The weights represented by the two seeds have every- 
where and at all times been mixed up. The terms for the aérus and its conventional repre- 
sentatives have been applied to the adenanthera, and vice versd, both by native writers and 
European translators and reporters. As a result of the same kind of confusion of mind, whole 
systems of currency have been borrowed from outside by half-civilized and ill-informed rulers 
and Governments, and brought arbitrarily into existence, starting on the wrong foot, as it 
were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may be easily imagined, and so, too, may the amount 
of investigation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. With this preliminary information 
as to the fundamental basis thereof, let us proceed to inquire into the Indian Troy weight 
system, because I hope to show that the whole currency of the Far East is based on it, 
or is at least directly connected with it, 


Based on the conventional adrus seed, there were in ancient, or at any rate in old, i. ¢., 
in undiluted Hindu, India, two concurrent Troy scales, which, for the present purpose, I will 
call the literary and the popular scales. For the present purpose also, and for the sake of 
clearness, I will call the aérus seed of convention in the literary scale by one of its many ancient 
‘names, raktiké@, and in the popular scale by one of its many modern names, raét. 

In the Indian Troy scales, then, the lower denominations represented in each case the abrus 
seed, but the upper denominations differed greatly; 7. ¢., in the literary scale there were 
‘$20-raktikas to the pala, and in the popular scale were 96 ratis to the t6la. These facts 
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are presented in the old books, and in Innemerble reports of local and general scales spread 
over many centnrica, inn moat bewildering nave of forma and details, but it nay be taken from 
one who has studied them for years that they are essentially us above stated. 


T have differentiated the sonenrrent scales by the tithes of literary and popular, bercanse 
the former ix that which alone it to he found in the classical books, and the Iattor is tho goale 
Which the Muhammadan congucrora found to be everywhere in use on their irroptions 
in the eleventh and sulmequent cvnturies of the Christian Era. That the two #eales were 
actully concurrent for many centuries is shown by the antiquity of some of the works in whiob 
the literary weale is quoted, by the fact that the details of the Popular scale are traceable 
to tha old Greek Scales, at muy rate clearly in part, and hy the quotations of both concurrently 
for porely mathematical purposes by the sathor of the Lildraéf in the twelfth contury, 


T must ask my readers for special attention to what] have just stated, w'r., the existence 
in Indian of two conenrrent Troy sciles —p literary one of 320 rakikds to the pela, and 
= popular one of 96 rails tothe jélg. 1 do so because it ix on this cardinal fact that the com- 
ing Orpuments ore baged. ’ 


Now, an might be expected, it is the popular scale that the practical Mohommadan econ- 
querors cought up, shifting and changing the details in substance aod m name to anit their 
own preconceived ponderary notions, but odhering ttrictly to its main features aud casential 
Pointe, and epreadivg it everywhere, so far an their inflnence or anthority extended, They 
never varied materinlly from the Ereat fact of the scale, that 96 ratis made a t6la, 

™o When the Europeans camo — the Portugocss, the Dateh, the English, the French — 
that was the scale, which, with an enditas: variety of intermediate detail it in troe, they found 
spread for and wide along the Indinn coasts and porta: that was the scale they reported, more 
or lesa incorrectly and iguorantly in their various languages, in all ite bewildering nomencla- 
tore: thot was the scale they eventually and in doe course ill-treated with new names and 
mull changes to an almegt infinite extent. To attempt, ay I have done anie, Vol, XXVIL 
p. 68 ff and p, 85 &, to dive into the jangle of Tado-Kuropean Troy weight ia to plunge into 
4 very thick tangle indeed, However, the reanlt of any such attempt will, to my mind, show 
that, despite ill-treatment and misreporting, the seale hos never wliered materially, and is now, 
and substantially has always been, what it was originally — 96 rat's fo the tld. 


It is, indead, thin combined Gr@co-Indo-Muohammadan seale, which has at last aprend itzelf, 
under [Hritish guidance, all over modern India, becoming crystallized in one form of it, the 
North Indian, in the authorized general seale of the Imperial Government — in other forms of 
it in the authorized scales of the great Governments of Madras ind Bombay, 


So fur, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, os , that it ia the popular scale of 
26 rufle to the salg Which has settled itself down on India. W hat, then, has become of the old 
literary seule of $20 raktibdy to the polar Jnitdend ? Wot by any meang, ns will he presently 
wen. In the first place, though South India is pow given over to the popular scale, 80 pro- 
nounced a stronghold of Hinduism is not likely to have Jost all trace of the literary seale, and 
indeed it is there that the most luteresting struggle between rough and rendy Muhammadan 
INnoOVAtion and dreamy Hindu conservatism id observable in the yarious existing native 
nomenclatures of the weight and coinnge systems, 


Hint there is a for stronger proof than this of the vitality of the literary seale, It doea not 
require much imagination to sappoge that the literary scale was not - literary invention, and 
that it, or something very like it, mast onen have had a concrete existence, The proof of the 
Correctness of such pn eipporition lies in the fact, that it ia the literary, and not tho Popular 
scale, which is found to have apread itself everywhere in the Far Eust, 

I fear that the mere indication of the proof of thia fact Will reqnire ag clore attention from 
the render as the Srpuments | have already imposed, The subject is, indeed, ag full of difficalties 
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as a brash is of bristles, In the first place, in order to make clear the inductive argument 
I am bound now to follow, I have to take him over the Far East the wrong way round, histo- 
rically speaking, viz., into Burma, Siam, and Shan-land, then into China, Cambodia, Annam, 
Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, through Malay-land to the Far-Eastern 
International Commercial Community of the present day. 


The modern popular Burmese Troy weight system, in its existing forms, does not 
suggest anything Indian, and it is only by examination that its unquestionable identity with 
the Indian literary scale comes out. To begin with, all the terms are purely Burmese, and the 

scale runs thus : 


Dracram I. 


9 ywe aed he «. make 1 ywéji or great ywé 
4ywijt hes .. make 1 pé 

2 pe oF w « Make 1 md 

2 mi Ea was ~~» make 1 mat 

4 mat (128 ywé) ... ». make 1 kyat or tickal 

5 kyat Ses eit «. make 1 bil 


640 ywé 
920 ywejt 


Now, the ywé is the abrus seed, and the ywéji, or great ywé, is the adenanthera seed, the 
latter, you observe, being double of the former. But this does not help us, because, it will 
have been seen, 128 ywé make a kydé, and the kya represents neither the ld nor the pala. 
However, there happens to be the farther denomination, now practically obsolete, but 
constantly occurring in the older books, called the bél. Five kyat made a bél, and therefore 
640 ywé ran to a 6él. Here the sweet confusion of the two standard seeds, already explained, 
comes into play, for the Burmese, in taking over the Indian literary scale bodily, as it can 
be otherwise shown that they did, confused the actual and the conventional raktikd, and 
therefore all their Troy statements must be cut down by half, and thus 320 ywé make a él. 
In other words the 461 is the same thing as the pale, as an upper Troy weight. There is 
no doubt whatever that this is so, and, moreoyer, it can be clearly shown that 4él is etymolo- 
gically the form that the Indian word pala would properly assume on being adopied into the 
Burmese language. 


So here we have the link we are seeking to show that the Indian literary scale of 
320 raktikds to the pala spread over the Indian borders among the peoples further East possessed 
of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, too, to be borne in mind, for it is another 
fundamental point in the argument. 


I now ask the reader to step over for a moment into Siam and Shan-land. Here we have 
as much confusion in terminology and presentment of fact as before, but, as the outcome of a 
very long inquiry, I am able to present a comparative table, on which I may fairly ask him 
to rely, of the Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus: 


Dracram II. 


Burmese, Stamese- Cambodian, 
Sywejl we ws Se, ake 1 pd 5S hing... “ae he .. makel pé 
2 pe rr soo 4. Makelmi © | 2 pé = os ss « make 1 fiang 
2 mi ra “es «- «. make] mat 2 fiang ... = sas «». make] salimg 
4mat.., ose = .. Make 1 kyat 4 saling ... res “i =» make 1 bat 
6 kyat ... ies o. os Make 1 bél 4 bit va a aay .- make | tamliing 
a20 a20 


Now, I wish to draw attention here to the following special points. F irstly, though the 
terminology and the subdivisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, that the upper 
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and lower denominations of both scales are identical, Secondly, the Siamego scale is practi- 
cally identical with the Burmese, becanse the Adng is undoubtedly the adenanthera seed, ns 
the viedji has been seen to be, and both ara equally connected with the Indian literary 
acale. Thirdly, I have called the Siamese seale the Siamese-Cambodian scale, I have don 
this, because, however little it may be the case now, the old Cambodian sesle wus identical 
with the Siamese, a fact which takes the wanderings of the Indian literary scale pretty 
inr East, Indeed, the reason why I seid that I wag taking the wrong way ronnd historically 
is, that, in any belief, the Indian literary seale of S20 rokiskds to the pala came inte Inde- 
China eid Malay-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, and thence into Burma. 


I presume it is generally known, that the Siamese form part of the great Tai Race, or, ns 
the Burmese and through the Burmese we ourselves, call them, the Shans. The Shans, fondn- 
mentally affiated to the Chinese proper, and once a comparatively homogeneous Prople of some 
political importance, now consist of a great number of disunited, and in some instanevs isolated, 
iribea, apread over a wide region in the Farther Enust. For the present porpose they are 
uséfol, aa showing in their notions of currency the influences upon them, exorcised by the more 
compact nationalities whieh have dominated them, Their ideas of carrency have been severally 
coloured, according to situation, by the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodians, in a way that it 
ling been of great interest to me to obeerve; and perbape the most interesting point of all ia, 
that whatever the influence has been, and however much the terme themselves may vary, the 
denominations used in each sphere of influence can all be stuted in terms of each other, point 
for point, in comparison with whut I may now call the Burmo-Siame-Cambodian feale. And 


thos they serve to show the continuous Sproad of the old Indian literary scale to the 
Mékhong at any rata, 





Next, I munat ask your readers to look round the Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, 
despite the grent and numerous difficnltics that mitet lie in the path of ; 
regions, Imagine a namber of semi-civilized and savage tribes, chiefly occupying very large 
Archipelago, and they will perceive that two things must be Incked for— a rest variety in 
the actual weights of the standard denominations themselves, and poxzling 
nomenclatnre thereof. And they will find both heyond all donbt before they have proceeded 
far. Indeed, so endless are the variotiona in the actunl weights of the denominations, that in 
order to arrive st any definite idea of the rise of ihe modern Malayan Troy weight system, one 
must trust rather to the denominations, than to the actual weights they now represent in 
various places for various articles of commerce. And that, too,in spite of the difficulties 
ereated by the fact, that the weights are stated by travellers, traders and natives, som | 
in the vernnenlar terms, Sometimes in ihe international oommarcsal terme: and: moniaktl agg 
mixture of both, mua titn 
Patience and study have served, however, 


to unravel even the mad muddle of the 
Malayan scales, and to bring ont clearly in lime 


the following general average table. 
Disonam HHL. 
& kundarl ~~ ose take I koponge 
dkupong  ... as - make | miyam 
4 mityom Be oo =e Eke] Eehil 
4 tie yumm 1 bthngkeat 


hil * 


Now, the kundart ig the candareen, or, in other words, the adenanyhera geed, f. #,, the 
conventional rakéikd of the Indian literary scale. And thus is brought into line with the 
Beneral Literary and Further Eastora scales the Malayan scalo also, | 
T have now to consider one more point in this connectign, 
Haropenus, haying dealings in the ports of the whole of the Fay Eng 
netesaity, for account purposes, for arriving a’ some common deno 


With the advent of the 
t, there AAPOR AL once 9 
minators, to which tg be 
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able to reduce the conflicting and endlessly varying standards and systems that the traders and 
adventurers had to confront. The necessity was met, commercial fashion, effectively and 
practically at a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we find the existing inter- 
national commercial weight system for the Far East partially in existence, in the notes of 
ra ders of the fifteenth century, and in fall swing, substantially in the form in which we now 
have it, as early as the days of the first voyage to the East of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1595-97. Perhaps it is rather late in the day to do so, but still I think it necessary to point 
out even now, that this international system is neither in form nor in nomenclature 
Chinese, but entirely Malayan in origin, being, I believe, based on the Malayan nomen- 
clature of a commercial system of weights used in the Malayo-Chinese trade of the 
Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the Europeans on their arrival, and eventually 
modified by them to snit their own requirements, : 

The international commercial terms are nowadays also used to suit the exigencies of a 
popular general scale so different in principle from that hitherto described, as I will presently 
explain, that I feel obliged to exhibit a longish table, which will very clearly bring out its 
Malayan origin. 


Diacram VI. 

Risze oF INTERNATIONAL CommerciaL Terms. 
Old Malay Forms. International Commercial Forms. 
Kéndari, kundari a... i » Candareen, 
Kupong, kipang ..,. ase .. Cobang, copang, 
Miyam, mis . .. s+  ..» Mace, mas, . 
PH tL 7 ae Se, we Teel, bales 
Bingkal on bag es ». Buneal, 
Kati... 00 = aoe » Catty. 
PUBL: oi | nel pace tie egw Pine: seoal 


So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly in its origin, the international 
commercial scale, therefore, constitutes the latest development of the ancient India. 
scale of 320 raktik4&s to the pala. 


Now, while I was endeavouring to trace the history of the Troy weight system of modern 
India, I had very little to say about the literary scale, and had it not been for the excursions 
Eastwards we have just been making together, it might have been thought thit it had died 
So also, in considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought that the Indian popular 
scale of 96 ratis to the 70lé had failed to commend itself beyond the Indian borders. But all 
uch institutions die hard, and research will show that the literary scale of India has failed to 
kill its rival, the popular scale, in more than one most interesting instance, 


It is the Indian popular scale that has found its way among the wild tribes on the 
Indian and Tibeto-Burman border — the Chins, the Lushais, the Nagas, the Singphos, the 
Kachins — and that, too, despite the eclecticism, with which these untrained populations have 
borrowed their fiscal terms from their neighbours on both sides the borders. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting instances existing of the evolution of ideas is to be found in the cumbrous 
and complicated attempts of the most civilized of these border peoples, the Manipuris, to 
engraft the ideas embodied in the Indian popular scale on to the terminology of their own 
previously acquired monetary scale — also by the way originally Indian. That scale had no 
reference to weight at all, but related to the counting of cowries when used as currency. 


This point has more than an academic interest, for it is on the basis of dividing the upper 
Troy denomination into 400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries for 
currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried into Nepal, and from Nepal, through 
its trade with Tibet, far into all sorts of regions, East and North, in Central Asia. And not only 
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that, it is this very relic of savagery, this memorial of early attempts to meet the negessities of 
primitive fisenl conditions, that lived on into the highly civilired gold coinage and currency of 
the great Emperor Akbar, which was itself bused on the Indian popular scale of 06 rugis to the 
Mla. 


But I have kept to the last the beat instance of the ground covered by the Indian popular 
scale in about the least likely place, at first sight, for its occurrence — Ancient China, The 
ease is here based on the badly presented and somewhat, | think, undeservedly discredited 
researches of my late friend, Terrien de Lacouperie, However, oa bo has never tovelied upon 
the points Iam now urging, it is 1, and not he, that should be held responsible for what 


Follows, 





Terrien de Lacouperie shows, in hix cloudy pages, that up to the seventh century A, D. nb 
any rate, and partially up to several centuries later, the old Chinese had a popular senle, which, 
thongh it can be compared with the Indian, is, like the Indian, not recognised in the o'assics. 
But because this scale contains terms «till in ase in a very different sense, I wish io mention 
that [am now speaking of Ancient China only, ‘Thus: 

Disgzam IV. 
Earty Indian Popular Scale Auciont Chines Popular Scale, 
(Muhemmadan Form), 
8 ratte Sask 2 pndcha | 6 cho eee, INK 1] hw 
4 mashes .. 4.00 4. make 1 tink 2 hwi w~ «s* «ae take J] chi 
3 tink « 4s ss tke 1 GA | 2 Lo) eee EC 1 Hiding 


— , 2 ling ae cae a Dake 1 kin 
38 Tt 


Now, the chu is the conventional adenanthera seed, or, roughly, double the ra/f. 
and therefore the old kin must have represented the fild. I have already,’ and perbups 
erroneously, worked out the old kin to be the Indo-Chinese tickal, which belongs properly to 
the Indian literary seale. As a matter of practical fact, the kin was actually between the Mild 
and the tickal; thos, taking common standards, the ¢éld ia 120 grains, the kin is 195 graing, and 
the tickal is 2235 grains, Howover this may be, the great fact remeins that the Ancient 
Chiness, oven up to medieval Himes, had a popular Troy scale closely allied to the 
Indian and directly comparable with it, It is eazy to porceive that, since the Indian 
popular scale is partly due to Grook influence, this consideration Opens up 4 long vista 
for speculation and inquiry. 

Of conrse, all the world knows that what I have thus described is not the case now, and 
that the Chinese have for centuries had adocimal scale. ‘This scale seems to have Arigen as 
a convenient way of enumerating the paper currency established in China between the ninth; 
and fifteenth centuries, 4. D. It was, under the Mongola in the thirteenth ccntury, of para- 
mount importance and in tniversal nee, and after centuries of confusing atrnggle, it suppressed 
the old and popular scale, I put it forward, as a supposition based on their terminology that 


of the Mongol Army, 


I thus speak of thie fresh Beale, becanse ih is going to give tronhle. Chinese trade 
influence has mude iteslf felt clearly all over the Far East, all over Indo-China and Malay- 
lund. It has become paramount in Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China, It hns fonght hard 
in the Philippines and in the Sulo Archipelago with many another influence to good purpose. 
Tt has made itself felt in the Mulay Archipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly affected 








* dute, Vol. EXVIL. p. 29 £ 
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Burus ond Siam. And the result hos been that the comprehension of the existing Far Eastern 
soales is not quite so easy as if might appear from my formor remarks, For I regret to say, that 
whurever one goes, one has to face the more or less plain existence of two concurrent sonles : 
the local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conception of the Chinese decimal. The 
less plain the fact, the more puezliug the phenomena always ure, und in any case it couses 
confusion where, indeed, very littl: ia to be desired. Its troublesome presence exists, however, 
everywhere. In Siam it plossantly makes the same term half of itseli, according to the scale 
uso: in Moalay-land it has had the effect of making tradors, skippers and travellers, having 
no doubt clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, bot not mach vernacular 
knowledge, cheerfully adopt the terms of one scale while nsing the other: in Burma it bas played 
i kind of practical joke and confused everyone, natives and foreigners, Thus, having carefully 
learnt that the equivalent of 16 annas makes a kyaé or rupee, and that 2 annas make a mi, one 
naturally oxpects that half a rupee, sf, «., 8 annas, would equal 4 mi, But it does not: it 
equals 5, So also 10 annas equal 6 and not 6mé. The little difficulty thos created with 
12 anvas, which shonld properly equal 6 mi,is got over by calling them 3 m4/ or quarters, which 
is correct. Now, all this is not playing the fool on the part of a whole uation, It merely 
moans first, that the Bormese populace bas adapted its Troy scale to the British-Indian coinage 
now current, and next, oot bemy brilliantly endowed with mathematical skill, thatit has mixed 
np the scale borrowed from India with that borrowed from China, In the former 8 mi,and in 
the latter LO ma, made akydt, Thos, in order to face new conditions, the Bnrmans went straight 
over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular scale, while adhering to the terminology 
udopted for the former. In like fashion nlso, in his gold coinage, the late King, Mindon Min, 
of Burma, adopted the British-Indian standards, while adhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from Chinn. These were both practical measures easily taken, but they cansed myself 
at any rate, a vast deal of inquiry. 


The lust matter connected with our subject to be seriously affected by Chinese infinenco 
was the Far Eastern international commercial acale. This, as I have already said, was in 
origin Malay, and in the earliest instances in,which it comes to light, it is purely Malay in 
form, too. It is, howevor, almost as early found current in Chinese form; then the two forme 
ave found for centuries concurrent, till at last the Chinese form has conquered. Whore the 
two forms differ and agree cau be seen thus: 


Dircrau V. 


Intekxatronan Commerciut ScaLr. 


Old Mulay Form, Chinese Decimal Furw,; 
bcondarcens ... make 1 mace 10 chudareens.,, make ] mace 
limace .. «take T tael 10mare... «. maka] taal 

Dtaad ... .. take 1 catty (1000) 16 tael .., « tmnke 1 entty (1600) 
Li) cutiies oe Inky ) picul 100 cuttioa a make | picnl 


Thus it wos that the old merchants met the varying conditions they found around them in 
their own rough-und-ready, but moat effective, fashion, But the scale shows a further intereat 
ing fact. They found that the tae] was not only the upper Troy weight, but also roughly the 
ounce avoirdupois, ag they used to call it; so they boldly made 16 tael go to the catty, or pound 
avoirdupors, aud 100 catties go to the picnl, i. o., the hondredweight or quintal, And thus did 
they arrive at what they wanted to get at — a weight system of reference for the Far 
Mast practically on all fours with their own familinr standards of tho West. 

I have now performed the main task before me in this article, and to meet criticiem that 
while my litle promises & talk about currency I have written about Troy weight, I must repeat 
that emphatically the Par Eastern peoples have never separated cither tho ideas or 
the denominations of Troy woight and money of account, ie., of currency. They 
lave gone, indeed, much further, for every such coinage aa they haye produced has merely been 
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an effort to give practical effect to the conventional denominations of their Troy weight and 
currency, and thus have all the three subjects of Troy weight, currency and coinage, 
been always quite inextricably mixed up. It is much the same in India, and the further 
one takes the inquiry back, the more do the terms for Troy weight and currency and coinage 
become synonymous, and at no time, even up to the present day, have they become completely 
separated. So much is this the case, that in tracing out elsewhere, ante, Vol. XXVII. pp. 63 ff, 
and 85 ff., the history of the Indian terms for bullion weights, I had to include those for 
money, The only difference between the two sets of scales lies in this, that where money is 
mentioned, the question of alloy influences the rates at which one denomination is compared 
with another. To give a concrete example, In Sonth India the number of fjanams to a pagoda 
is a conventional proportion in a statement of Troy weights, but the number of Janams to a 
pagoda will vary according to the alloy in any particular sort of fanam or pagoda in a statement 
of current money, 


There is only one more point that I will briefly touch upon. At first, among semi-civilized 
or early civilized nations, we find that exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples they always misgoverned. It begins 
with a system of out-going and in-coming measures. The profit was the difference between 
the size of the measures employed for weighing in and weighing ont the same goods. Itisa 
most interesting and instructive study to watch the effects of this, Where there was 
political power the difference was as great as oppression dare go. Where there was no political 
power the difference was fair enough, and was what we should now call “cover,” just 
sufficient to compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and charges. 


Exchange is next seen in the buying of the medium of one place with the medium of 
another, the profit or loss in the transaction arising solely ont of the difference in the quality of 
the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the quantity temporarily present in the two places 
with reference to the quantity of purchasable merchandize, This class of exchange involved 
the risk and expense of transporting bullion from place to place. Communications, both in 
frequency and safety, had to be vastly improved before exchange by means of documents repre- 
senting the medium, such as Bills of Exchange as we now haye them, to say nothing of tele- 
graphic transfers, could be brought into play. 


Well, at first the general scales we have been carefully examining were kept alive so long, 
So persistently, and so widely by the Courts and the officials for their purposes, and the 
enormous mass of local variations thereon were created by the merchants and producers for 
their purposes: by the former for. profits ont of general, and by the latter for profits ont of local, 
exchange, ag they understood it. Then when the Europeans came in and created the interna] 
commercial scale, the trading capital, indeed, was, as now, found in Europe, but the merchant 
adventurers, as they were then called, had no control over exchange whatever; and their object 
accordingly was to ascertain first] » the most stable medium of exchange, and secondly, a com- 


mon measure for it, The medinm Was, as all the world knows, silver, and the common measure 
the international commercial scale already explained. 


en re es 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


, PROPER NAMES IN THE THANA DISTRICT. | converted to Christianity, and some of whom 


RO THE EDITOR OF THE “ INDIAN ANTIQUARY.” | hava even the same surnames as Konkanastha 

Siz, — In turning over the pages of Vol. XII. | Brahmans, are named and married by the Pédre. 
of this Journal, a volume I had not seen before, | There ig nothing peculiar about this. But many 
Tread on p. 259 with no little interest the follow- | of them have names given them from the days on 
ing, under the above heading:—“ The Agris, | which they are born. The name Soma, for 
Kolis, Millis and other castes at Washi (Bassein) | instance, is given to one born on a Monday,” 
and adjoining places, who, it is said, are natives etc., etc. 


Arai, 1399] 
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If IT understand the wbove ruzhily, the mference 


to he drawn js that the dgris, ete, are natives 
converted to Christianity, and that they are named 
by tha Padre, whe gives them names from the 
dayaonwhich they are born. That the Agris, ete , 
are batives converted to Christianity is trne, os 
also itis true that they ore nomed by tho Padre, 
hut that be (thy Padre) gives them names from 
the days on which they ure born is not true, 


‘The Padre invariably names them after the Saints | 


auch oe Andrew, Bernard, ¢tc., ete. The onmes 
after the days, Bomi, Mangalyi, Rudhyd, ate., 
are, what we might call, household names, that 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


11 


ia, thoae given them either by their parents or 
friends and relations, just us we find Eob, Dick, 
Jack, ete, among the English names. These 
converts to Christianity are most of them, of 
not all, literate parsons, and when asked their 
names they naturally mention those by whieh 
they wre pepolarly addressed. It muat aleo be 
stated here that aif Agris, Kalls, MAlis, ete, are 
not converte to Christianity; mony {perhaps the 
majority) are Hindiia, 








Yours traly, 
Geo F. D'Pexnra. 





SUPERSTITIONS AMONG ITINDUS 
IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1. When itis“ raining cate und dogs,” an 
uncle should not go out with hia nephew fora 
walk, ofon any bnsiness, aa it is believed that 
lightning will fall upon them, or they will fall 
victims to some other stmilar culamity. 

® When alamp is put ont by a puff of wind, 
or accidentally by breath, people (when they have 
no tinder-sticks, fire and the like) very often 
go to their neighbours for a fresh light, who, un- 
fortunately, disappoint them very often (even 
though they be of the clowest relationship), saying, 
“7 dare not do so, my friend, for it will either 
decrense my capital or bring rtin upon my 
family.” 

9, The Hindus never allow anybody to pluck 
the leaves of o plant or tree after dusk, and, if 
naked the reason, they reply :— 

Ob! dear Sirs, we disturb the treea from sun- 
rise to aunact and give them no rest the whole 
day, But now is the time for them to take 
repose, for we always ask for a satisfactory reason 


when we are compelled] to serve our masters 


day and night ; but they ore dumb and oOnSst- 
quently oan neither speak nor complain.” 

4. Occasionally it happens to a person while 
kneading flour with great force, that the dough 
lifts up the vessel with it. This creates a great 
joy in him, for it is the sign of a new visitor 
to hia house. 

5. Whenever a person runa short of salt, he 
goes to geta little from ont of his caste-people. 
But if he takes it in the palm of the hand, a 
hitter enmity will exit between him and lus 


The Hindu term for dradirachia Indica, and all the 
species. of Agadirachta and Metin, 


NOTHS AND QUERIES, 


friend, aa long aa they live in thia laud of tenure 
and sorny wa, 

t. A female, when pregnant, should not go 
near a bier to mourn for a relative, as. ahe does 
always otherwise; becangs the slightest tonch 
of the déceaged would melt and bring the womb 
out. Likewise, « man, who lends « helping hand 
in lifting the corpse, will lose his wife's progeny 

7. The whole family invoke God to prevent 4 
child's birth during Sundays and Tuewdiays at 
new and fall moons, If a child be born on such 
occasions, it will grow up with «a character of the 
worst type. 

§. To avoid a dead losa, at the time of har: 
veat, the husbandman, for the abatement of 
strong gale, paint their right buttock with black 
pigment and the left any other colour; and stand 
in the direction of the wind. Similarly, the 
injuries which crops suffer from excess of rainfall 
or hail-storm, ore prevented by an individual 
who is one of twins going through the same 
operation. 

0 Frequently, robbers of the blackest dye, 
who have planned to attack a rich man’s house in 
the dead of night, if they catch wight ofa 
serpent on the way, interpret the sight as an 
omen to retrace them steps. 

10. Low caste people, in times of drought, im- 
plore the deity for an abundant fall of rain by 
catching a frog and tying it to a rod covered with 
green leaves and branches of the nim’ tree, und 
take it from door to door smping -— 

“Send aoon, O frog: the jewel of water! 
And ripen the wheat and juar? in the field” 
MW. VeNKeTswaml. 


TA kind of millet ured ue an article of food, cbiefly 
by Mbirs, Giods, Chomirs, ete. 
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NOTES ON MARATHA MARRIAGES, 

Arter the kunkutild or betrothal both parties 
cause some turmeric and about five sers’ weight 
of wheat to be ground and boiled together into 
balls or cakes for distribution to the women at 
the hdldd ceremony. This takes place after both 
parties bave given, by separate processions of 
drums, ete., an invitation to the marriage to their 
own tutelary gods and to Ganapati. It consists 
merely im applying a day or two before the 


marriage a little mashed turmeric to the body of | 


the bride when bathing, and then taking the 


hdldd or turmeric powder used on her to the | 


bridegroom, and doing the same to him, 


The auspicious day for the marriage is fixed 
by the jéshi or astrologer. The hour is very 


often that of the evening twilight. On the 


appointed day, at a sufficient time before the 
particular moment for the marriage, the bride- 
groom is made to sit on a wooden dais covered 
by a piece of red broad cloth ornamented with 
figures, and a border work of unhusked wheat 


and rice. A laundress, especially the one work-— 


ing for the family, is here told to dip an arrow 
LF an old Kshatriya custom], or a pointed stick 
into common (or scented) oil of sesamum, and to 


let fall a few drops from it upon the ornament | 


known as the bashing, made for the occasion and 
placed on the bridegroom’s head. 


The late B. V. SHastri in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





APPRECIATION OF GOOD RUSTIC ART. 


Ix some districts there is a quaint custom. 
When a carpenter has made a particularly good 
chaukat (door or window frame) he takes it to 
the house into which it is to be built, and spread- 
ing a sheet on the ground, he lays his work down 
and seats himself alongside to receive the con- 
gratulations of his townsfolk. These take a 
practical form and kauris (shell-money), pais 
(coppers), and chitti chdndni (silver), rain on the 
sheet. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
as much as a hundred rupees testified to the skill 
of the carver. This custom is unknown in the 
large cities,” 


J. L. Kreiine in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
: = = ——_ OO ES 
1 [See Mookerjee’s Magazine, November, 1872; and 
Orient, July, 1883, — Ep, | 
2 [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p. 579. — Ep, ] 
* [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1833, p. 738. — Ep.) 
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SOME HINDU BUILDING CUSTOMS. 
OrtHopox Hindis sacrifice a goat at the begin- 
ning of a house, and Ganés, the elephant-head- 
ed god who presides at all beginnings, and whose 
quaint figure finds a place over most Hindd door- 
ways, is worshipped. His sign heads every bani- 
y@’s {tradesman’s) account-book, and is the ubi- 
quitous swastika, or cross fylfot of our heraldry. 
Some earth from the parental homestead is often 
interred with the new foundations, orplaced in the 
pot of the sacred tulsi plant (ocymum basilicum). 
J. L. Krpiine in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


BUDDHIST RUINS AT SAIRON, 
SAIRON is situated in Tahsil Lalitpur, about 


| 15 miles to the N-W. of the subdivision and 


some 10 miles to the west of the road going from 
Lalitptr to Jhansi. To the east of the village 
there is a rock on which now stands a Jain 


mandir, apparently about 300 or 400 years old. It 


was built on the ruins of a Buddhist Mound. 
I infer this from the numerous images of Buddha 
in different positions. 1 should say that there 
are more than a thousand images there, all lying 
round the mandir. Some of the larger ones are 
kept in the mandir compound. In the com- 


pound there is alsoa stone pillar measuring about — 


5’ x 4’ x 3”, on which are inscribed some 60 lines 
in Sanskrit or some other language; the dates 
on it are 740, 1160, and 1370 or so in the Vik- 
rama Sathvat. I think the pillar therefore to be 
about 600 years old, butas I gave my notes about 
it toa friend at Lucknow I cannot now give far- 
ther details. Near the place there isa door of a 
house said to be that of a washerman very nicely 
carved in stone, The Railway goes 4s far ag 
Lalitpir, and thence one can goto the Sairon on 
horseback or by bullock cart. 
KHUNDANLAL. 


THE CHIHLA OR 40 DAYS’ PAST. 

Buac SHaun, faqir, is reported to be performing 
chihid (40 days’ fast) on the borders of the village 
Shotib and Mandr&iwAla, police station Daski, 
in the Sialkot District. The ceremony consists 
in the man burying himself in a hole or arched 
grave for 40 days, with only 40 grains of roasted 
barley and a small jar of water. I remember 
unearthing one of these men at Pathinkét. The 
trick is performed with the help of an accomplice, 
who supplies food and drink, under cover of night, 


| through a secret opening .* 


J. T. Curistre in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


‘ (Teaw a fagir performing the came fast in a ditch 
under the mud wall of an old Musalmin cemetery, hear 
the Royal Horse Artillery Bizir, in the Amb&lA Canton- 
ments, in 1882. Filling the ditch with water, or rather 
the threat of it, induced him to depart at once, — Ep. ] 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS IN SALSETTE, 7 
BY GEO, F. D’PENHA. 
Ancestor-W orship. 


LL SOULS DAY, the 2nd of November, is a day specially set apart by the Catholic Church for 
intercession for the souls in Purgatory, when prayers and Masses are offered for their release 
from the sufferings. Not many years ago, and I believe even now in certain obscure parts, the ignorant 
classes spread a mat on which were laid down tooth-brushes, snuff, liquor, food and éftélani' for those 
of the family who have died. The notion is that, on All Souls Day, the dead are granted respite 
from their sufferings and are allowed to roam whither they will, and, as it is natural that they should 
visit their own houses, or those of their nearest connections, they are provided with a dinner, 
alter partaking of which they feel gratified and go in peace. 

There is a good story told in this connection. There lived an old woman by herself. Near her 
house was a brab-tree? which was tapped for sir or tdri (toddy) by a Christian dhanddri. On one 
All Souls Day, the old woman asked the Shanddri for some sir, On being questioned why she 
wanted it, the old woman said that, as it was jélida mélidnehd dis (the day of the dead and gone), 
she must prepare something for them, The dhanddri very kindly gave the old woman some toddy without 
charging her anything. The old woman took the toddy and made some pdélé, curry, dtiélam, etc., and, 
laying it on a mat, went to Church to attend the Officiwm Defunctorum, which is held in every Church 
on the evening of that day, leaving the door partially open, for the jélin mélin to enter. A little 
while alter, the bhanddri who was waiting for an opportunity, quietly entered the old woman’s house, 
ate well and emptied the liquor pot, and went away, unseen by any one. When the old woman returned 
from Chureh and saw that the dinner was partaken of, she, in her simplicity, was quite convinced 
that the jélia mélin had come and had their fill, The following day, when the dhandéri came, as 
usual, to draw toddy, he called out to the old woman and said : — “ Aé, kd gé, jélin -mélin diltin 
kak nahh, Grandmother, well, had the dead and gone come or not?” To which the old woman 
proudly replied : — “ Hé ré pat, Giltiin ré Gilthi, khdlard pilém ani gélin, Yes, my son, they had 
come, they had come, they ate and drank and went away.” The bhandéri laughed in his sleeve 
at. the simplicity of the old woman, but kept the true story to himself, relating it to his friends only 
after the demise of the old woman, 

Some people set down liquor, or anything of which a person was fond in his lifetime, on the 
nights of the funeral-day, second day and third day alter death, in some place in the house most 
frequented by the deceased, I have been an eye-witness to a case of this kind, under the following 
circumstances. An old man died, whose funeral I had to attend. The funeral was over late im the 
evening, and, being related, I was asked to spend the night at the house, which I did, My bed was 
prepared on a cot which turned out to be one in which the deceased had usually slept. Late in the 
night, having occasion to strike a light, I saw beside me some country liquor in a chéun (a small cup 
used for drinking country liquor out of ), In another case, an old woman had placed a spirit-glass 
with a little brandy, for her grandson, aged about fourteen years, in a place the boy frequented most; 
although I know he had a great aversion to all sorts of liquor. 

On the night previous to the wedding-day, dré, pélé, etc., a little of everything prepared for the 
wedding, including some liquor, are taken to some distance out of the village, and there left, evidently 
for the spirits of ancestors, or of the deceased members of the family, in general. 

The dead are believed to intercede with God for the living, and people pray to the 
departed in time of need, I have sometimes heard people say : — “ Séré sditansnh ant dlmdnsin 
mangtus hétim, I have always been asking of (praying to) all the saints and souls.” And that the 

1 This is a sort of gruel, prepared with new rice with the addition of jaggri and some ingredients euch as 
cardamoms to sweeten and lend flavour to it. Almost every Bombay East Indian family makes dft¢lamk on All 
Souls Day. 

2A palm, See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. 
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souls of the dead have helped the living may be gathered from the following  — “ Méijé waRhindla 
dlman tbim rélor, in the time of my need the souls stood (helped, or interceded for, me). ra A 
person, in asking a favour, say to educate a poor orphan, says: — “Sino, sikwa pérald, tidché 
bipdschai dlm timdld tba rél, Elueate, educate the boy, his father’s soul will stand for you (will 
obtain for you grace or favours).” 


There is a general belief that the kiméhdrs or potters do not eat the fish called kipd, because 
they say the kiipd is their dai or gétri, that is, belonging to their sect. How they came to identify 
the kiipd as belonging to their gétra I cannot ascertain,* 








Cure of Spirit-caused Diseases. 


Diseases are sometimes believed to be caused by spirits. The people ascribe some 
sicknesses to the agency of bits or evil spirits, and exorcists, Hindu or Musalmiin, are resorted to 
to rid themselves of the ills. The diseases attributed to evil spirits or Sui/s are fainting, mania, 
small-pox, etc, Perhaps, sneezing and yawning, too, are attributed to spirits, for when a child 
sneezes, the mother of the child or any one at hand says: — “ Jitushk.” I cannot ascertain the 
meaning ,of this word. Can it be a corruption of Jesus? So, some persons, when they yawn, make 
the sign of the cross with their right thumb before their mouths, twice or thrice, or as many times as 
possible, while the yawning lasts. | 


I remember once, when cholera was raging in the Maharwid& (where Mabars live — almost 
every Village in Salsette has one) attached to the Village of Malla, in Bandra, seeing a Christian eulti- 
vator (aged about 55, an illiterate person ), after drinking some liquor, take a big stick in hand and beat 
well the sides and roof of a hut, belonging to a Mahar, in which a case of cholera had oceurred, making 
plenty of noise. He evidently believed that the epidemic was caused by an evil spirit, and that what he 
was doing would frighten away the spirit, and thus free the place from the dreaded sickness, 


Water, — Water drives off the spirit of thirst, it refreshes the f ainting, and it restores life to 
those in a swoon, When a child gets into a rage, and keeps crying for a long time, in spite of 
all coaxing and soothing words and threats of punishment, it is called gandldnchi rag (rage caused 
by worms). To cure this, water is dashed on the eyes and face of the child, When a person, 
in whose house is a pregnant Woman, goes to a funeral, on his return he must bathe before entering 
the house ; he must also not touch the pregnant woman before he has washed himself. New-born 
infants are washed, The dead are also washed before being clothed for burial. If a person treads or 
steps over a ground on which an animal, a dog, or a cat, or a horse, or a snake, ete., has been wallow- 
ing, he is affected with an illness called réns, the symptoms of which are vomiting and looseness with 
great griping about the pit of the stomach, It is supposed that no medicine can cure this malady ; 
indeed, the sufferer suffers more by taking any medicine. To cure this, among other things, water is 
waved over the prostrate body of the patient, about seven times, and the patient recovers, 


Metals. — Metals have great power over spirits, iron in particular, In Salsette there is g spirit 
known as gird, who plays much mischief witha solitary traveller — specially one under the influence of 
liquor, or one who is a coward, — in the night, leading him astray ; In many Cases carrying the victim 
many miles away from the place of attack and lowering him in an empty well, or digging a pit in the 
sea and burying the man up to his neck, leaving him to extricate himself the best Way he can from that 
position or to die, A gird, however, dare not touch a person who has on him anything made of iron or 
steel, particularly a knife or nail, of which the gird isin great fear. A gira will never meddle with a 
woman, especially a married woman, for he is afraid of her bangles. It is believed that, if any one can 
manage to drive a nail in the gird’s head, he (the gird) again becomes aman. It is also believed that 
4 gird, metamorphosed into a man, will do any work, like an obedient servant, so long as he remains 
as such, Horse-shoe nails are driven into the threshold to prevent spirits from entering the house, 
In cases of poisoning, copper coins are boiled in water, and the water is given the patient to drink, t, 
make him yomit the poison, At the time of making déré, if bubbles appear on the oil while being boiled, 

* (This should interest the enquirers into totemism,—Ep, ] . 
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& copper coin i6 thrown into it, which has the effect of reducing them, When a woman dies in 
child-birth, especially if the child be living, a piece of iron or a nail is thrast among the folds of her 
dress, evidently with the avowed object of preventing her spirit from coming back, for there is o 
belief that dewl mothers haunt the house to carry sway their children, An instance is given in which 
a mother, whoge child was living, although whe had died several months after confinement, used to enter. 
har sleeping apartment and try to snatch away the infant from the anms of the nurse, often succeeding 
‘in dragging the child several paces from the bed. Knives are sometimes kept under the pillow to 
Prevent spirits or haraszing dreams. In cases of dog-bite, a copper coin with edible chunam is bound 
upon the wound asa cure, In eases of jaundice, the left ann is branded with a red-hot piece of 
irou, anid castor oil applied over it, which helps to purge the wound thns caused of pua for a few days, 
At the time of confinement, if a women labours very mineh, all locks of doors or drawers ara Operiedd 
with a key. ‘This ts aid to fneilitate delivery, A kortd, a kind of hatchet, ia also waved, in cases 
of réne, over the bolly of the patient, &o also a copper tdéméid (161d or pot), containing live coals, is 
Waved in cuses of réiw and placed with mouth downwards. in a copper thdlid (pan, generally nsed 
for making han bread), Thefts are believed to be detected by means of sciesors and a sieve, A pais 
of sciesors ate liekl with points upwards, on which a sieve is made to balance flat. Then a person 
repiats ond by one the names of those snspectod of the offence ; when the name of the thief is 
pronounced, the seve gives one or two turns, and that establighes the real culprit, When a woman 
has had two or three miscarriages, gold beads are ground, with other medicines; anid given her to 
drink at a subsequent pregnancy, which helps the growth of the lotus and a safe delivery, 

Urine. — It is enpposed that if « person, who is severely beaten, drinks his own urine, he frets 
over the offeets inonveiliately, A certam root, called dhe, to obitamn medicinal value, is buried for six 
uwnthy or so in a gtable, in the ground over which a black cow passes urine. If little children are 
mate to drink their own urine, they grow fierce. To eure sore-cyes, one must wash them with the fivet 
urine passed after waking in the morning. Making water on a cut is sure to stop bleeding. 














Blood. — A person's blood becomes corrupted through cares and anxiety and sadness, and the 
cure for it la bleeding. ‘To get rid of asthma, one shonld drink the blood of a gér (? ghérpar or big 
lizard) and run about violently until quite fatigued, Consumption, in its first stage, ja also believed 
to le cured by the same treatment, Woren are bled in the fifth or seventh month of their pregnaney. 
A alight crack in an earthen pot is joined by placing ashes over it and pouring in the bloc of a fow). 

Brooms. — A broom ia alao used, SALEOC ED BF other articles, to cure a pereon affected with rfng - it is 
drawn over the prostrate binly from the head leg-warils anid struck upon the ground about seven times, 
La broom ia mule to stand brosh upwarils, when two persons are quarrelling, it is supposed to 
aggravate matters, Some peop'e think that on a wedding~lay a house and the mandap (pandal) must 
not be touched with » broom, that is, they must not be swept till the bridal party has returned fram 
Chureh after the celebration of the marriage. This enstom is observed with greater rigour in the 
house where there is a brule, for, say they, we aweep away the girl as wa do dirt, 

Canes. — The cane is « good eure for rat-bites, A little paste is formed by robbing a piece of 
cane in a atiall quantity of water, and the paste applied to the bite, 

Circles, — After birth, a portion of the navel cord is left, and the end is tied to a black thread 
and put round the chill’s neck, Fevers are supposed to be cured by tying o thread round the arm. 
As the bandage grows tighter the fever abates, and as soon as the fever leaves off the circle slackens 
itaelf, and the putient is declared ented, 

Cocina. — On the evening previous to the wedding dy, the barber is called in to shave. Al} 
male gnestes, old or young, have a shave, or at least some touch of the barber's razor, The payment 
for this service is — the gucsts wave a coin or coins, copper or silver, ronnd the hoad of the pride 
er bride-groom, aul throw them into a plate set there for the purpose ; the head of the house gives 
two zérv of rice, a cocoanut, anil one afr (one botile) of country liquor. In cages of dog-bite, wo littl: 
chunam is applied to the wound, and a pie or pice placed upon it and tied there, 
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Colours.— On the morning of the wedding-day, brides and bridegroome are hathes Before 
lathing eovoanut milk is applied to the head and the body, and into this milk saffron powder is 
thrown, 

Lamp-black is use| to anoint the eyes of infants and their mothers to prevent nadar (the Evil 
Eye), The forehead atid cheeks of little children Are alsa BOTnebinves marked with lamp-black, or the 
black from a cooking utensil, to keep of the Evil Eye. The cow, under whose urine the root ddr 
Tiuat be buried to obtain medicinal properties, must be a black one, 


Comb. — Among the presents given hy the bridegroom to the bride on the wedding-day, thin 
comb (a white one) fortns a particular jtem, 

Coral. — Coral necklaces gre invariably worn by children, It is bolieved that the changes effected 
in the colour of the coral by wear, indicate the enjoyment of good health or otherwise by the wearer, 


The Crosa,— If a person observes the mark or trace of a suake or aug creeper on the row, he 
generally makes » crogs on the mark, with a stick or an ambrelly or even with the foot, before he jiuseea 
it Or steps over it, The ‘sign of the oross is made rapidly, as ofteu as possible, while a person yawna, 
Iu the case of a child, unab'e to do it for itself, an elder who iy at hand does it for the eild, 


Dancing, — At weddings, dancing is invariably performed, P cop-e often dance on occasions 
of Heasts aul christenings. Dancing is alao sometinen performed belore a smnall-pox patieut, that ix, if 
the patient desire it, People suffering from suwll-pox express peculiar desires, and it iy anid they 
wingt by amtiatied, 

Barth. — Every attendant at a funeral throws three handiuls of earth on the corpse or cuffin 
ulter it is lowered in the grave, Eurth taken (rout the grave of an infant is applied aa a cure for the 
swelling and pain in the breasts of a mother, due to an wccummlation of milk, Women in Pregnaney 
FOMCtINGS Conceive a desire to eat earth, when khayiich? mati (edible earth), generally obtainable from 
chand hilrmérivdlds (dealers in Brain and parched rice), is given them. Earth is solnetimes tised to 
C.can cooking-vessels, When the transplantation operations of a cultivator are complete, the 
jabourers pelt the owner and one another with clods of earth from the field. Earth taken from bee 
hives is a good remedy for headache, 


Eges. — A person spitting blood or with a weak chest is made to swallow raw eggs, Among 
the articles used for curing réns, the egg also finds a place, On the night before the wediling-day, the 
White of ag egg is rubbed on the face of the bride and bridegroom ; it is believed to injpart a certain 
Muount of kayd (beauty). The dhobie, besides the ordinary charges of washing, takes a certain 
uutnber of eggs, when a bride’s tl (white sheet of cloth used when going to Church or from one place 


0 suother) is given him to wash, One op two eggs are given tothe priest who comes to bless the 


Flowers, — Alter the calebration of the Marriage in the Church, the bridal party goes to the 
bride's house, The bride and bridegroom are made to stand at the entrance of the warday (pandal), 
it there is one, or at the entrance to the house, Then all the friends and relations come one by one to 
congratulate the happy couple, and this is done by sprinkling flowers on their heads midt the shaking 
of hands. The saine is done in the ercning of the aame day on their arrival at the bridegroom's house, 
and the ceremony is solnatines repeateil, for the third time, on their return from the bridegroom's to 
the bride's house on the evening of the second day. At the funerals of little children or tnmnarried 
Foung persons, flowers are distributed to those scompanying the funeral, who throw them on the resid sa 
oF coffin before throwing the three handfuls of earth, Those who have not obtained flowers throw in 
Ereen loaves of trang instead, Women deck their hair with flowers. Persons who have decked their 
hair with flowers-must not move about much in the heat of the Moon~lay sun, nor in the darkness of 
the night, or they run the risk of Laing possessed by evil spirits ; af they mist, they should be 
wc ubaniod by some ono, and not stir out alone: Daring illness promises are made to crosses to 
mlorn them with garlands of flowers, 
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Fruit. — Along with the presents of a sdri, a chal, ete,, given by the bridegroom ta the bride 
on their wedding-day, are also carried sume fruite — dry dates, almonds, walnuts. eie.,— five or seven 
of each, some of which are taken by the people at the bride's house, and some returned with the box in 
Which the presents were lrought, 

Garlic. — To jirevent) indigestion, when a person complains of feeling puffiness of the gtomnels 
garlic, black pepper and salt are given to eat, over which a small quantity of country liqnor is drunk 
hot, When cholera is raging, garlic, black pepper and Jenven of the tree of the enstard apple ure tied 
to the ends of handkerchiefs, and carried by persons going about, to prevent being attacked by cholera, 

Glass. — Women wearing glass bangles must not approaeh near to aperson who has been bitten 
by o anake, becanaa the poison will work with all the greater force, A girif cannot come close loa pergon 
wearing plasa bangles, as he fears their tinkling, On the death of o man the gists bangles on the 
anda of his wife ore broken. ‘The gold necklace — pot — presented to the wife by her hughand on 
the wedding-lny, is interspersed with black glass bends, It is not good to show little children their 
faces In the Jooking-glass, . 

Grain. — When o woman dies in child-birth, particularly go if the child be living, Rome grain 

(? rdid) are atrewn on the road to the burying-gronnd, The object is to prevent the spirit of the 
woman from coming back home to take away the child, The prevention js effected thus -— the spirit, 
as she comes, seea the grain which she waite to count, so that by the time she has counted all, it is 
near dawn of day, and the spirit must go back. On the evening previous to the wedding-day, the 
barber, who comes to shave, gets a present of two sérs of rice, mw cosoanut and abottle of country 
liquor, from tho bead of the honae, while the Suess wave coing (copper or silver} round the head of 
the bride or bridegroom, and givo them also to the barber. The payment for the gerviecs of a tative 
midwife ot the time of the coufluement and for twelve days later, is also o certain quantity of rice and 
8 ripoe or two, 

Honey. — Honey possestes healing properties, Given internally with hot water or tea with or 
without the addition of a little brandy, honey cures cough. 


Horns, — A admbar shiig, the horn of u dear, is rubbed in water and applied nga cure for head- 
ache, Horns are used ay bleeding cups. 

Tneense. — After bleeding, the arm or leg which has been bled is fumed with incense, anit then 
bandaged. Tneense is thrown on a fire over which the godmother, returning with the baptised child, 
has to step. 

Kiss, — Kissing tho hand of a Bishop is practised by all : some extend thi¢ practice to the kissing 
of the hand of the priests, while n fow even kiss that of laymen, One should not kiss a aleeping child — 
it is not good to do so, aay the old folk. After the ordination ceremony, all present kies the right 
hand of the newly-ordained priest. When a child is hurt, the mother, or any close connection, who 
is by, kisses that part of the body which is hurt, and says : — “ Now it will be well.” 


Enots. — Tho tying of the thread round the arm to cure fever ia done by a certain number oi 
knots, A person, who is somewhat forgetiul, is told to tie a knot in his handkerchief to remind him 
of any work that ho may have been asked to do. 


Leather, — When frnit-trees do not bear fruit, people tie mp on old c#n, sandal, of the Joft 
foot, to prevent the Evil Eye, If « blister be cansed by wearing tight boots or shoes, to cure it, burn 
a piece of old leather and apply the ashes to the spot with # little oil. 

Lifting. — When the bridegroom is buthed, hig maternal onele lifts him and carries from the 
mandap into the honse.. Soalso the bride is bathed on Tuesday, that is, the second day of the wed- 
ding, in the mandayp, and lifted by the bridegroom, over the threshold, 

Liquor.— Liquor is a bringer of joy, and it also benefite health, Among the presents given to the 
barber on the evening previous to the woilding is u bottle of country liquor. Liquor is drunk at all 
festivals, christenings, weddings, and even on occasions of deuth, Persons under the influence of 
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liquor are most liable to the attacks of a gird. Health-drinking is indispensab‘e at al] feasts, The host 
drinks to the health of the guests, while the guests drink to that of the host. At a wedding-dinner, 
the toasts are drunk generally in the following order — the bride and the bridegroom, the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, blood relations of the bride and bridegroom such as brothers and sisters and 
maternal uncles and aunts, then other relations and friends. At christenings, the first toast: is that 
of the new-born, next the sponsors, then the parents of the child, followed by other relations and 
friends. The custom of health-drinking is also practised at meals alter a funeral: — the first toast 
is that of the chief mourner, with the addition of a few consolatory words ; then the toast of all 
others present, generally proposed by the chief mourner, when he or she takes the opportunity of thank- 
ing one and all for the troub’e taken by them in attending the funeral. Among the Christian bhandér's, 
on the wedding-day, the bridegroom has to give a pot of liquor to the bride’s father, Some persons, at 
the time of arranging a bethrotal, exchange liquor, that is, the girl's party offers liquor to the 
party of the boy, and then the boy’s party offers some to that of the girl. Wounds are sometimes 
washed with liquor. In cases of indigestion, liquor is given to drink hot with pepper, garlic and galt, 
Liquor is sometimes offered to the spirits of the dead. The evils of drinking liquor is graphically 
described in the following phrase — « g¢rij ani ghar dér béri, liquor and (the) sweeper of house and 
door ”— that is, because of the vice of drunkenness, a house is swept of all its possessions ; in other 
words, poverty is brought on through drink, 


Light. — “ Djér had té Lakshimi héi, light is Lakshmi” that is, the bringer of good fortune, 
A light is kept burning all night, for several months, in the lying-in room. When & person is suffer- 
ing from small-pox, an drti is performed, in which a lamp is lit with seven wicks. On the day of a 
christening, the godmother, when she returns from the Church with the baptised child, steps over a 
fire in which some incense ig thrown, A light is kept burning at the head of the dead, 


Noise and Music. — Noise and music are believed to restore to conse’ 

“ Swoon or trance. During a recent outbreak of small-pox in Bandra I observed & great 
made in a house in which a boy was attacked by the small-pox by playing on the rgbdn (a tambourine) 
ind of musica] drum) and the persons singing at the top of their voice. Onen iry I 

was told that the boy (or rather his soul) had gone ( ? was carried off by the Baya) to the Konkan, 
the supposed permanent residence of the Baya or Maulia (small-pox mothers), and that the Noise was 
made to bring him back. On another occasion noise and music were resorted to to drown the sound 
of the chanting of the fiesponsorios sung in a funeral procession, It is dangerous for a small-pox 
patient to hear the Responsortos or even funeral music. So also when cholera broke out many persons 
fired guns, Guns were also fired in the nights during the time the plague was raging, Ata wedding- 
dinner, when toasts are drunk, guns or crackers are fired, and music is sometimes played, or some 
person sings a song in the absence of music. Marriage songs are sung on the day of the declaration 
of the first bann, about twenty-one days before the wedding, and these are repeated every evening till 
three or four days after the Wedding. Songs are sung when the dough for éré or sdndnaih is prepared ; 
Songs are sung when the Shaving of the bridegroom and other guests is going on on the evening previous 
to the wedding-day ; Songs are sung when women and even men 8° to fetch water for the bride or bride- 
groom to bathe with, also on the evening of the day previous to the wedding ; Songs are sung when 
rocoanut milk (sometimes mixed with sailron powder) is rubbed on the bride or bridegroom before 


bathing on the Morning of the wedding-day ; Songs are sung when the bride or bridegroom jg dressing 
to go to Church ; Songs are sung on return of the bride and | inging i 
done on Christening and festival days, In drinking healths, people sometimes shout out « viva I” 


Mirror. — Children are not allowed to look into a mirror, as it is not good for them to see their 
own reflections. ‘No reason js assigned for this, 


Oil. — Oil is used both as food and medicine, It is also a giver of light. Rubbing with 9;) 
Prevents cramps and rheumatism (vdrd or wind), In cases of jaundice, after branding with red-hot 
Wire of iron, castor oi] is applied to the part burned. Oil is used at time of child-birth. After ohijg_ 


is 
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birth the mother is rubbed with oil, for several days ; the child iv also rubbed with oil, by some for 
two or three months, by others for aa many ag six months, On the seventh day, after a funeral, 
a Hephbouring woman or two bring cocounut milk and rub the hair of the women-mourners, 
Women, once in « week or fortnight, and sometimes meu alvo, oi) their hair. by meang of cocoanut 
mulk, before washing with water, The bride and bridegroom are anointed with cocoanut milk on the 
wodding-day. Corpses are algo anointed with cocoanut milk before washing, preparatory to the 
funeral, When « person is over-fatigued with hard work, such as that of a cultivator, he receives 
great comlort from having hig back, loins, neck und joints rabbed with oil, followed by a hot 
Water bath, 


Precious Stones, — The diamond is beliyved to be poisonous. It ia believed that great 
nierchants always wear o diamond ring, and, should they meet with logs to any large extent, they commit 
suicide by sucking the yeaom from the diamond, Children, particularly girls, are made to wear necklaces 
of coral. Wristlets (munguslias) are aleo mode of coral and tied round the wrists, These necklaces 
aud wristlets are sometimes intarpersed with dit-ménhh (Evil-Eye beads) to keep off the Evil Eye: 
When any one casts the Evil Eye, a dif-winith breaks off, When children are sick, the colour of 
the coral worn by them fades and the bewls become pale, With the return of health the bright colour, 
of the coral also returns Amber-beads sre also strung between coral beads and worn round the neck 
ond wrista and waist, These amber-beads are also believed to break when the Evil Eye falls on the 
wearer, 


Salutations. — The form of salatation among the Salette Christians, when they meet, is, among 
the illiterate generally and the literate too, a slight shake of the head with the expression rudfré 
aml the question “/id kiadar 2° How are you 7 Others, with some pretensions to learning or rather 
to civilization, who sometimes speak Portuguese (not qnite the correct language), pay t — “Como esta F 
How are you 7 or “ Come wai? How do yon go Tl" or “Como passo? How do you pase?” or “Como 
dea? How do you keep"? Many, also, salute in English, shaking hands, as they say :—" How 
ure you 1° or * How do ye do 7” ate, 


(To be continned.) 





HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Burhdn-a Ma fsir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 4, KING, M.E.A.S. 
Preface, 


ALL hitories of the EBahmant ond sheceedine Mnhammadan dynasties of the Dakhin 
hitherto published, have been based upon Pirishtah; bat the history of the Bahmani K ings 
which I now introduce, ia based upon the Burhan-i Mafsir, by Ali Bin ‘Agiz-UliAh Tabitaba 
—o work written several years before Firtshtah's ippesred, ‘Though the two anthnra were 
coulemporuries, and probubly met one another in Almmadnagar, neither makes any mention of 
the other.. We may presume that they beth had access to the enme works of reference in 
compiling the Bahmani history; yet several remarkable discrepancies are observable, especially 
in the names and genealogy of some of (he kings, Where the difference ocours, the Eahmani 

* What the word may mean J do not know, but it apparently means compliments, for the expression is also 
used in thas sense } for inatance, at time of parting, people generally aay — suit aliigd — give complimonta. 

* Lit,, what news F 

 Firiahtah left Abmadnagar, and proooedod to Bijtpor in A. H, 999 (A, D. 1579). Shortly after bia arrival in 
the intter placn ha commenced writing his history, under the auspices of Tbrihin ‘Adil-Shib IT,, but did not tos. 
plete it till about A. H. 1006 (A. D. 1626.7), Ho mentions in the proface no less than thirty-five works which 1, 
consulted im the composition of his history, and — according to Briggs — makes quotations from twenty ‘others ia 
the body of hia work; yet nevor montiona the Burhidnd Ma desir, unless he alludes to {i under some other tte. 
Profesaigual jealousy probably wocgunts for this, 
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coins of the period — which are the most reliable evidence — corroborate the statement of 
our author, and negative that of Firishtah. Further evidence against Firishtah is to be found 
in the Tazkarat-vl-Mulak — from which I have given several extracts — and in extracts from 
Tarikh-i Jahan-ArA and Siréj-ul-Kulaib, The latter written in Avi, £31: (British 
Lib.-Or, 1964, fol. 5 &. e¢ seq. and fol, 84 — tide Dr. Rieu’s Catalogue,p. 1089.) There may also 
be others which I have not yet seen, 


The Burhdn-i Ma,ésir is essentially a history of the N izim-Shaht dynasty of Ahmadnagar, 
and derives its title from Burhan Nj zim-Shah TI. (A. H, 999-1008), the reigning sovereign, 
under whose auspices the work was written. The title is also a chronogram recording the 
year when the work was commenced, viz,, A, H. 1000 (A. D. -1591), and the history is brought 
down to the latter part of A. H. 1004 (A. D, 1595-96). 


As I have before remarked (ante, Sept, 1898, p- 288), only three copies of this work 
are known to exist; and its extreme rarity doubtless accounts for its not having previously 
been brought to notice, The style of the Burhdn-i Ma,ésir is more ornate than Firishtah’s 
history ; and in general completeness is inferior to the Jatter ; but, at the same time, our anthor 
in many instances gives details not given by Firishtah, and relates the same occurrences jy a 
different way; so the one work serves aS a useful complement to the other. I haye not 
thought it necessary to point ont all the points of difference, as it would make the present work 
too elaborate. The reader can easily do that for himself ; and with this and Briggs’ Trans/a- 
tion of Fitrishtah before him, he will have all the available raw material for a history 
of the Bahmani Dynasty, as far as it can be gathered from Persian historical MSS, 


Sulténs of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


| Dates of Accession, 








Names, |——____——_——_ 
A, H, | Frage sed Tl 

‘Ali-ud-Din Hasan .. .../ 748 | 1347 |) 
Muhammad I. .., 759 1358 
Mujahid os “75 | 1878 | Assassinated. 
Dé,id 780 1378 Do. 
Muhammad IT, 780 1378 
Ghiyis-ud-Din 799 1397 | Blinded and deposed. 
Shams-ud-Din ... 799 1397 | Deposed. 
PITH s  cnss vee 800 1397 Do. 
Ahmad .. a. 825 | j492 
‘Alé-ud-Din IT. 838 1435 
Humayin 862 1457 
Tee 865 | 1461 
Muhammad II. 867 | 1463 
Mahmad one ie ave! BBY 1482 | Died 24th Zi-ul-Hijjah, 924 (26th December 1 51 8), 


when the Dynasty became practically extinct. 
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Contents, 
Crarren J. 
Reign of Sulliin ‘Ald-ud-Dty Haran Gangil, 
(Burkduad Moa,detr.) 


Various accounts of his descent. 

Enters the service of Muhammad Tughiak Shih in Dit. 

His foture greatness forvtold by Shélh Nighm-0d-Din. 

Rebellions In Muhammad Tughlak's dominiong. 

‘Ali-ud-Din Hagan proceeds to Datlatabad. 

Rebellion of the Amfrin-i Sadah, who seize treasure, and dofeat the Amirs of Gujarat. 


Mulummad Tughlak Summons the Amlnin-i Sadah to lis camp: on the way there from 
Dunlatabid they attack and defeat the escort, 

Keturn to Danlatibid and proclaim Ismit! Mugh Afghfe as king. 

He is defeated by Muhammad Taghink. 

‘Ali-ud-Din Hasan marches towards Kalburga, 

Malik ‘Imid-ud-Din is sent in pursuit of him, 

Muhammad Taghink procceda to Gujarat: to.pnt down a rebell iow. 

‘Ali-ud-Din Hasan tneng on his parsners and defents them, 

Returns to Doulatdbad, and is proclaimed: king pice Tema‘ Mugh, who resigns. 

Date of his ascension, 3rd December, A. BD. 1347, 

Or —according to another authority — 3rd August 1847, 

He sends a foree in pursuit of the amfre of Muhummad Tughlak, who are defeated, 

Various appointments and titles, 

Local governory despatched to thaiy respective districis. 

Expedition against Hindus, 

Hussnin Garshish obtains potecasion of Kandhir, 

Husain Garshiah obtains posscasion of Kotaghir. 


Saiyid Razt-ud-Ditg Kath-al-Mulk, on his way to Mundargt, tals possession of Bifim ancl 
Alkulkot, = 


Changes the name of Mundarpt to Saiyidabad, 
Kambar Ehin, on his way to Kotdr, tnkes possession of Ealliini, 
Sikandar Khiin, fro Bidar, takes Malked, 


Kanibayznd (7), waif of Tolingind, tenders his submission to the Bahimant! Sultin throngh 
Sikandar Khan, and Presents elephants, vte, 


fema‘il Mugh, induced by promises of naeistanice from one Nirliyan, Mepis to the ‘Sovercignty, 
but Niriyan brewks faith with lim and poisons him. 


Rhydjah John, from Miraj, and Kuthnl-Malk. from Mandargl, march aguinst Kalbangs, 
whieh thoy take, | 


Khvvijoh Jahin wesumes the governorship of Kulburgs, 
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SMutiny among the troops at Sagar, who kill Safdar Khin and take possession of the town. 
Khwajah Jahan writes to Mahammad bin ‘Alam, the leader of the mutineers. 


The lutter sends an anawor by the hands of Natht ‘Almbak, who is made prisoner by Ehwijah 

Ehwajah Jahin reports the matter to the Sultin, who orders him to cross the Bhima, ond 
there await his arrival] from Daulutibiid. 

The Sultin has a dream of good omen. 

Ho marches from Donlatabid to Kalburgi, where he is well received by the inhabitants, 

Khwajah Jabun joins the Sultin at Kalburga, 

News of the death of Muliammad Toghlak near Tathah on the 20th March, A. D. 1351. 


The Sultin marches against the mntineers at Siar: receives the submission of Muhammad bin 
‘Alum, whom ho imprigona, | 


The Sultin encainpa at Sagnr, treats the inhabitants Ieini! y, and confers various distinctions, 

He sends a force ta the district of Harib (sie): they take by siege the fort of Korabjir (sie). 

The Sultin marches from Sagar towards Kanbad! (Kalidgi ?) and Mudhal = the former town 
surrenders, und Kapras, the chief of the district, agrees to pay tribute. 

The army maches towards the country of one, Niriyava, and on the way, Télakaryah (se) 
is surrendered. 

One, MuIn-nd-Din Mukt's, who with Nariyana, was formerly an ally of Muhammad Tuirhlak's, 
tenders his snbmission. 7h 

The Snltin continues his march towards Mudhol, 

Crosses the river Kistnd. 

Letter from Nariynea to the Sultan, 

The Intter sends a reply, 


Nariynpo tukes refuge in the fort of Jamkhandi, and sends three of his thiefs to hold Muihol, 
Terdal and Hipalkot, 


The Sultin proceeds to attack the fort of Mudhol, 
Narayana's troops make a night attack on the Sultan, and are defeated. 
The Shilizidah joing the Sultin. 


The Sultin, thinking ihe fort of Mudhol too strong to be eabried by assault, lays singe 40° Tt, 
and takes it after four months. : 
The army encamps near Miraj. 

Tho Sultin proceeds to invade the Konkan. 


Takes Karepatan without opposition, a 


adherents on fondal tenure. 
Crosses the Bhima, and after exacting Lribute from Sodam ani Malkaid, roes towards Kalburga, 
Tfebellion of Kir Khan and KAluh Mohammad, 
Kir Khin loses his baggage and most of his followers in a flood. 
The Sultin proceeds to Kallina, then occupied by Kalah Mubammud. Lays siege to it, 
Sikandar Khin " Vorzaud” arrives in camp. 
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Ho is promoted in rank, and sent agninst Kir Khan to Euiir. 

Battle, in which Kir Khin is defeated and he himself captured by Fakhr Sha‘lin, who is sent 
to the Sultin with news of ihe victory, 

The Sultén proceeds to Kutir. Sikandar Khan drags Kir Khan in chaing before the Sultan, 
who orders Kir Khan to be put to death, bul spares his Jife at the intercessionTof Sikanday 
Elin, 

Eiloh Mohammad lenves Kaliiinn and fortifies himse!fin Kutir(?). Makes several pallies: iw 
at last defeated, made prisoner and beheaded. 

Tn this campaign the Sultan obtains two important fortresses — Kalilna and Entir, 

He proceeds to Kalburgi, where he erecis several buildings: calls the town Absanibid, and 
makes it his capital, 

The first victory in the Sultin's reign enid to have been at Bhokar (Bhokardhan *). He next 
took Mihir, Then exacted tribute from Mandit 

The Sultan proceeds to the Konkan, Lays siege to Goa, and takes it in five or six months. 

Takes Dabhol, 

Takes Kalhar (?) and Kolhipur, and then returns to Kalburpa, 

Invades Telingini, spending about a year there, Takes Bhonigtr, and afier completing the 
conqaest of Telingina, retnrng to Kalbargi, 

Extent of the Babman{ dominions at thin period, 

The Sultin's stphew, Bahrim KEhin Mazindarant, governor of Daulatabad, contemplates 


rebellion. 

The Sultan ill for three or foor months, Hoe digg, 

Shortly before death summons his four song to his bedside, Nominntes his eldest gon 
Muhammad Shih (Zafar Khiin) as hig suecesgor, 

(Tagharat-ul-Mulih.) 

Varions accounts of the origin of the founder of the Babumant! Dynasty. Hasan Gangi: his 
foture greatness foretold by Gangi Pandit Balhman. =” 

Hasan promises to assume tho surname “ Babmani," 

Hasan in the employ of a Shekh at Gangt, near Miraj. 

The Shekh founded a TAs there. 

Hacan'a mother mentioned as being with him, ~ 

Ho finds a treasure. 

Raises an army: is assigted by Gangt Pandit. 

Hasan marches to Miraj with his army. Encounters Rant Darkivatl, the ruler of Miraj, and 
makes ler prisoner, } 

Reports his victory to the Shekh, who desires him to call Miraj,  Mublirnkabad.’’ 

Dute of this vietory, A. D, 1347. 

Obtains possession of Miraj and the neighbouring districts, and then Proceeds toward 
EKalburgi, : ate 

Advice of tho Shekh. Ey means of a stratagem, Hasan Gangd and his men enter the town 


ond expel the farrigon, Attacked be PB van Rilo, the ‘i 3 ay i rane 
defeuted and killed, ¥ Sarwan Rio, the chiet of Kalborgi. ‘The latter is 


Kalburgi is named * AhsanAbad. 


a he 
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Hasan makes Kalborga hia capital: assumes the title of Snitin ‘Alliud-Din Bahman Shah. 
Exalis the Brahman, Gangi Pandit, 
Death of the Sultin. 


Onarree II. 

Reign of Sultin Muhammad Bhdh I, 

He invades Vijayanagar territory. Gains a victory (place not mentioned). 

Takes FUlampattan (7), ond returns Ealburga. 

Marches to Daulatabid to quell a rebellion raised by Bahrim Khin, the governor of that 
provines: 

The latter yields, and dies im banishment, 

According to’ the ‘Aiyin-ut-Tawérikh, Muliammad L. possessed himself of the whole of the 
Dakhan. 

He had two sons, Mujahid Khin and Fath Ehin, 

Conquers Telingind. 


Hie death. : 
His CyHarrer I. 


Reign of Sultan Mijdhid Shah, 

Invades Vijayinagar territory. 

fhe Raya submits and agrees to pay no'l-bakd, also to deliver over a fortress (name not men- 
tioned) [probably Raichfr or Adoni}. 

While encamped on the bank of the river Kistna, he is assassinated by his cousin, Di,id Rbjin. 

(Tazkarat-ul-Mulih.) 

Majahid Shih entitled Balwant,” strong-Luilied. 

Ts disciple of Shekh Muhammad Sirij-od }in. 

Bosieges Adont. Garrison about to surrender, owing to want of water. The Shekh withdraws 
his assurance of victory. Mujahid much incensed against him. 

Rain having fallen, the garrison of Adont refuse to surrender; ont off the Bahmani ambassador's 
head and fire it from o gun. 

Mujahid retarns to Kalburgs. Utters threats against the followers of the Shekh and the 
Habshis. 

Is found beheaded on hia throne, Deed attributed to Jinns, ‘The Shekh’s followers refuse to 
allow the body to be buried in the royal sepulclire. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Reign of Di,id Shah, 

Unwillingly accepted a3 king. The widow of the lute Sultin bribes a slave to assassinate him, 
He is stabbed to death in the masjid, 

Muhammad Khan, younger brother of Da.td, kills the assassin, and is proclaimed king. 

Cuartern V. 
Reign of Muhammad Shdé IT. 

His character. 

Had no wars during his reign. 

Story told about the adulterous woman and the puzzled Kadi. 

Death of the Sultan. 





=— 
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Carrer VI. 
Revs of Ghrydeud-Din, 
Twelve years of age at his accession, 
Too partial towards his futher’s slaves, one of whom turns againat him: invites the Sultén to his 
house, deprives him of Fight and deposes him. 
Cuarren VIL, 
Reign of Skame-ud-Din Dail Shah, 
In the seventh year of his age, 
The slave [?] retains the real power in his hands. 
Mis Khin and Ahmad Klin, grandsons of ‘Aji-ud-Din Hasan Shith, obliged to fy to Sagar. 
The Kotwal of Sagar promises to assist them, but proves faithless. 
The nobles arrange terma of peace, and the two princes anbmit, 
The mother of Snitin Shiime-nd-Din, persuaded by the slaves that Firis and Abmad had 


caused the assassination of the Iste Sultin, fearing the same fute for her son, plots 
against Firfz ond Ahmad. 


Makhdomah Jahin, the wife of Firtz, informs her hushand of the plot. 
The principal amirs join the two princes in a plot to dethrony the Snitin and put Firfis in his 
place, 
This plot is successfully carried ont. 
Caartes VILL. 
Reign of Firiiz Shah, 
He imprisons the elaye [ ? ] and other conspirators. 
Coufers on his brother, Ahmad Khin, the title of Ehin-KhAnin. 
Confirms Khwijah Jahan in his previous office. 
Firs contemplates the conquest of Vijayanagar. 


Devadir (Devarija P), the ruler of Vijayinagar, abmits and agrees to pay a tribute of thirty- 
three Jaks of fanka a year, 


The Sultin agrees, and returns to Balborgi, 


Marches aguinst Sagor, The chiefs of that district submit to the Sultin and agree to pay 
tribute, | 


He calls Sagar, “ Nusratibid,” and returns towards Kalborgi. 


On the way there he encamps on the bank of the River Bhimd and fonnds a town called 
Firdizibid, A. D. 1899, 


Saiyid Muhammad Gtsi Dariz arrives in Ealburgai from Dibit, 

He is well received by the Sultin, but they afterwarda quarrel, 

Tho Sultin again goes to war with Vijayinagar. Takes Bolntr and Musalakal and returns io 
Eulburri. 

A year afterwards, he murches against Mihir, 


Fails to take it; but exacts tribute from the Raya of that place, and returns to Kalborga, 
Hise of the slavea Hishyir and Bidar, 


Death of Khwajah Jahin, who is succeeded in office by Hoshyir and Bidar, 


The Sultin invades Tolingdnd, Conquers Rijimondri (Kajamahondrl) and other districts - 
Appoints governors, and returns to Ealburgi, 3 ; 
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During a reign of a little over 25 years he made 23 or £4 expeditions against the Hindua. 

Towards the end of his reign is again compelled to go to war with Vijayanagar. Marches 
towards Pingal. Is opposed on the way by the Vijayinngar troops. Aftera severe 
struggle the latter are defeated. 

Besieges Pingal. Is repulsed, and retreats to Utakur. This defeat attributed to the Sultin’s 
rapture with 8. Muhammad Gis) Dariz. 

Returns to Kalburga. 

Resigns the government to Bidar and Hishyir, 

They are inimical to Khin Khinin (Ahmad Khin) and scheme to exclude him from the sneces- 
sion, substituting 7 the Sultin's eldest son, Hagnu. 

They gain over the Sultén to their side, and he consents to have Khin Khanin blinded. 

Shir Khan, the Sultan's nephew, informs Khin Eliinin of the plot, and the latier prepares for 
flight. 

He and his eldest aon, Zafar Khin, receive the blessing of Saiyid Mohammad Gist Dardis. 

Khalf Hasan — afterwards entitled Malik-ut-Tijir — offers his services to Khiin Khaniin, 

Khiin Khinin accepts hia proffered services. 

They leave Kalburgi and proceed towards Telingana, 

Hiishyiir and Bidir propose pursuing them. 

The Sultin unwilling, but is ignored by Hishyir and Didir, who start in pursuit with a large 
foroe. 

The fugitives overtaken at Ni‘matabid. 

Ehin Khinin inclined to surrender, but is persuaded by Khalf Hasan to give battle. 

Stratagem to increase the apparent numbers of their force by means of bullocks. 

Hishyir and Bidir defeated and put to death, 

Sultin Ahmad (Khin Ehinin) marches back to Kalburgi. 

Sultin Firds is deserted by his troopa. 

Abmad is handed the keya of the city. 

Meating hatween the brothers. 

Sultin Firdz abdicates in fayour of Almad., 

Death of Sultan Firiz, Eaid to have been strangled. 


Character of Firiz, 

Firtizibid assigned to prince Hasan Khin, who shortly afterwards dies, 
( Taskarat-ul~Modiik, ) 

Character of Sultin Firiz. 


Founda the town of Firizibid, which is partly destroyed by a flood. 

Becomes a disciple of Bib’ Kamal, Builds a tomb for himself, and another for the saint. 
Entrusts the principal affairs of state to his brother, Ahmad, who plots aguinst the Salfin. 
The Hubshi slaves and most of the troops side with Ahmad, 

Sultiin Virilz is assassinated by his own slave, 

Abmad puts to death the eldest son of Piri. 

Duration of the reign of Sultin Firiz. 
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fabakah II. | 
Bahmoni Kinge whose capital was Bidar, 
Cuarren IX, 
Reign of Sultin Ahmad Shah, 





His titles. 

His accession generably approved, 

Had seven sons. (lives titles to three of them. 

Gives E-half Hasan the title of Malik-ut-Tijar, 

Death of Saiyid Mohammad Gist Dariz. 

The Sultin invites « anint named Shih Ni‘mat-Ullih, from Kirmia, to visit the Dakhan. 
Goes to Antiir to meet him, 

Sultin Ahmad in the second year of his reign (A. D, Jane 1423) made Bidar his capital, 


Marries his eldest son, Prince Zafar Khin, to the danghler of Minin Mubirak Fadi, the ruler 
of Ehandesh. 


Invades the ““monntainous conntry " (name not mentioned), 
Takes Marmat (?), and returns to Bedar, 
Invades Telingind, and takes Mandal (?) and Warangal. 


The Riyas of Devkunda (Devarkunda) and Rijkonda tender their submission, and agree to 
pay tribute. The Suliiin returns to Bidar. 


Marches against Mihir, which he basieges, but, fniling to take it, returns to Didar to rest. 

A year afterwards he again goes against Mihir, and takes it by assaule, 

Takes Kallam by ossanlt, and returns to Bidar. 

Sends Khalf Hasan Malik-nt-Tijir on an expedition to the Konkan, 

Khalf Hasan takes a number of places in the Konkan, His successes fod his favour with the 
Suitin excite the jealousy of the Dakhani nobles. 

The Snltin again goog to war with Vijayinagar, Takes seypral forts, and returns to Bidar, 

Nursing Riys of Kherli, Gondwind, applies to the Sultin for assistanos. 


Narsing Rays brenke faith with him, and enters into an alliance with Alp (Sultin 
Hushang Ghirt) of Malwa, 


The Sultan retreata in order to see whether Alp Ehiin will attack him. 
The nobles expostulnte with him for his apparent timidity. 

The Soltin asky the opinion of the dootors of law, 

He returns towards Kherluh, and gives battle to Alp Khiin, 

Defents Alp Ehiin, and captures his baggage and Aaram, 

Bends bask the horam under escort to the Malwa fronticr. 


Takes porsoasion of Narsing's territory as far as Mihir (1c) and assigns it ip his second son, 
Prince Malmiid Khan. — 


Returna to Iidur. = — 
Applics to Shih Nér-nd-Din Ni‘mat-Ullih Wall for a Spiritual enide, 
Shih Khali!-Ullih Wall gon of this snint — gous to tho Dakhan in 14399, 


r 
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Khalf Hasan invades Mahi,im (Bombay), which was Gujarit territory. 
‘Sultan Ahmad Bahmani sends his son, Prince Zafar Khan to help Khalf Hagan. 
The combined Gahmani forces drawn upon one side of the Mahim Creek, and the Gujarat 
army on the other, 
The Dakhan! nobles stir up dissension between Prince Zafar Khiin and Khalf Hasan, 
The lutter, left in the lurch, is defeated by the Gujarat army, and his brother made prisoner. 
Tu revenge for this defeat, the Sultin leads an army against Gujarit, 
Encamps near Baluil (?) on the frontier between the Dukhan and Gojarit. 
The Hindi governor of Ball (?) applies to Suttin Ahmad of Ginjarit for assistance. 
The Babmant and Gujarit] armies drawn up on opposite banks of a river. 
Terma of peace arranged, Babhill (F) to remain with Gujarit, Offensiveand defensive alliance, 
The Sultan returns to Bidar, Confers various titles. 
Death of Shih Ni‘mat-Uilah. A fair institutedin his honour. Fach descendant of this eaint 
connected by marriage with the Buhmani royal family, 
Dispute with the ruler of Mandd (Malwé) about the fortress of Kherli, 
Terma of pesos arranged. KEbherlf to be a frontier fortresa belonging to Milwi, 
During the recent wars with Gujarat and Milwi, many parts of Telincina having been wrested 
from the Bahmanis by their former poasessors, tho Sultin now proceeds to reconquer thom. 
He takes Ramgir and other forts, 
Warangal submits, and agrees to pay tribnte, 


The Sultin makes [brahim Sanjar EKhin commander of the army in Telingana, and gives him 
the jagir of Bhonigtr, 


Returns to Bidar, and makes Miyin Mahuvid Nigam-nl-Mnlk his prime minister, 
Conaigns to Khalf Hasan Dabhol and the other acaports, 

Builds a paloce in Bidar. 

Rewards the poet Shekh Azart for composing verses in eulogy of the new palace, 
Also rewards Manhini Sharf-ud-Din Mizandarint for Writing verses on the door, 
-Abdicates in favour of his eldest son, Zafar Khin, 


Gives the district of Maliir to his son, Mahmid Khan, ond Rajlchty ond Chil (r) to lis eon 
Da,id Khiin. 


Death of the Sultin. 
His character. 
How he punished Shir Malik for insulting Saiyid Nisir-ud-Din. 
The Sultin's ago, and duration of his reign. 
(Tazkarat-ul-Muldi-.) 
The behaviour of a hunted hare en geests to Sultin Alimad the idea of making Bidar his enpital ; 
besides, he suffered from dysentery at Kalburgi, 
The celebrated Khwijah Jahin, in this reign, arrives in the Dakhan from Khorasin. 
Sultin Ahmad founded the city of Mubammadabad (Bidar) in the firet year of his reign. 
Duration of his reign, and year of his death, 
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Khwijoh Johin's arrival in DhAbol, 

He wishes to goto JNidar, but foreigners were not allowed to go inland. He bribes the 
governor of Dhibol. 

Writes to Mdar for permission to visit it. The Sultin nnwilling. Ministers willing. 

The Sultin consents. Khwijah Jahn arrives in Bidar and makes presents to the Sultén, 
including a copy of the Kurin, which he receives with reverence. 

The Khwajah grows in favour with the Sultin. 

Charter X. 
eign of “Ald-ud-Din IT, 

Ceremony of his nsvension described, 

His character, 

Miyin Mahidid Nizlim-n)-Mulk, prime minister of the Inte Sultin, is degraded and put to death, 

Various appointments made, 

Ni'matihid founded as a country residence for the Sultin, who in addicted to pleasure. 

Sanjar Khan wages anccesaful war arainet Telingani. 

Sends his prisoners to conrt, where they are forcibly converted (o Mubammnadaniam, 

Diliwar Ehin sent on an expedition to Sharkah (F). 

On his return to court, he ix degraded, and a eunuch appointed in his place, 

This cunuch (Dostir-al-Mulk) cansea much distress by his tyranny, As the Srltin does 
nothing to check him, Prince THumayin Khim haa the ennoch AHRRESI nated. 

Nisir Khin, Sultin of Khandesh, invades Bahmani territory, Khalf Hagan Malik-nt-Tijir ig 
send to repel the invasion, 

Nosir Khin retreats to Asireadh, and Khalf Hasan lays siege to ihe fortress. 

Death of Niisir Khiin, A. D, 1455. 

Khali Hasan retreats to coart with banty. 

The Sultan's younger brother, Muhammad (Malimiid F), rebels, 


The Snltin proceeds to suppress the rebellion, and a battle is fonght. Muhammad Khiy 
ronted, in 


= 


Muhammad Khan yielda; is pardoned, and given the jigtr of Raiyacha) (Raichir ?), 
The Raya of Vijnyinngar invades Nalini territory, and takes Mudgal, 
The Sultin besieres Mudgal, which he takes. 


The Vijyinagar Riya Agrees to pay 
Bulmant territory again, 


The Sultin ratnrns io Bedar, 


tribute and eompersation, and promises not {6 invade 


He is, by some historians, 
walled towns. 

Death of the saint, Shih Khalll-Wilih, His relationship to the Sultan, 

Kholf Hasan proceeds to altack the fortress of Eangameshvar in the Konkan, 


Takes prisoner a Hindi chief named Sirkah, whom he compels to become 4 Mubommadan, 
Sirkah offers himself ag 9 guide to Sangameshvar. 


said to have also inken Chandan and Wandhan, Satara and other 
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He trencherously leads them inte an ambush, Khalf Hagan in killed and his force nearly 
anni ne ted. 


The remnant make their way to Chakau, which was Khalf Hacau's head quarters, 


The Dakhant amire represent this disaster in a false light to the Sultin, who orders the 
massacre of the safyide and foreigners in Chikan, 


Raji Rustam Nigim-nl-Malk, and Silir Hamzah Mushir-ul-Mulk, with a mixed foree of 
Mnzalmins and Hindus, proceed to Chikan. 
They invite the sajyids and foreignora to an entertainment. 
They mossacre 1,200 satyids and 1,000 other foreigners, 
Divine punishment awarded to the two sarddrs for this act of treachery, 
Jalil Khin and this son Sikandar Khin in Balkonda, fearing to meet the same fate as their 
compatriota, refrain from going to court, and their enemies at court incite the Sultin 
Sikandar Khiin goes to Mihir and applies to Sultin Mahmid Khilji of Milwi for sssistance, 
Mahmid Ehiljl invades the Dakhan, but is obliged to retreat, 
Sikandar Khin foreed to accompany him, but exeapes and returns to Dilkondah. 
The Sultin pardons Sikandar KRhin and hia father, 
Death of the Sultdu, and duration of his reign, 
His character. 
Publicly reproved by Saiyid Ajall, 
Date of the Sultin’s death. 
(Taskarat-ul-Multk,) 
Brief summary of the reign of Sultiin ‘Ald-nd-Din TT, 
Had Khwijoh John os his prime minister, 
The Saltin appoints his son Homiiyiin Shih as his snecessor, 
Discrepancy in the date of his death, 
Cuarren XY, 
Fteign of Huméyin Shah, 
The people object to him as Sultin, His brother, Hasan Khan, is seated on the throne, 
Humiayiin onseats and imprisons him. 
Raji Rustam, on adherent of Prince Hasnn's, flies to Chakan and Jonnar, and Mali Khin to 
Riuchiir. 
Date of tha Sul! tin's accession, 
His character, 
Makes Mahmid Giwin — afterwards entitled Khwijah Jahin — his prime minister. 
Sikandar Khin again rebels, and marches on Golkonda, 
The Sultin marches against him. Sikandar Khin is defeated and killed. 
Jalil Khan (Stkandar Khan's fathor) submits and is pardoned, 
The Sultin declares a jihéd against the Hindils of Telingind, 
Senda Khwajah Jolin on ahead to Devarkonda. 
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The people of Devarkonda apply to the Riya of Orissa for assistance. 


The latter sends an army to assist them. 
Khiyijah Jahin comtmits a tactical error of judgment. 
He is hemmed in between two forces, and completly defeated. 


The Sultin much curaged, and is abont fares the disaster, when he hears of a revolution 
in Bidar, 


Object of the revolution, to releases Haron Khin ond Mirzi Hablb-Ullih Ni‘mat-Ullih from 
prison, and proclaim the former as king. 

Malik Yusuf Turk — one of the late Sultin’s slaves — manayes to enter the fortress of Bidar, 
and release the prisoners. 

The Snltin’s brother, Yahy& Khan; also Jali! Khin Bukhirl, are killed — probably by mistake 
in the darkness. 


Prince Tagan Khin and Mirzi Habib-Ullih procesd to Bhtd, and are joined by some 
of the troops, 


Tage of the Sultin on hearing the news. 
Sirtj Khan, governor of Bijipur, receives the fugitives. His treachery, 


Pusillanimity of Hasan Khin, and courage of Mirei Hobib-Ullib, The latter is killed. 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 


Hasan Khan is sent to the Saltin, who has him thrown to ligars. 

Tyranny of the Sultin. 

Hasan Bahrl, a “converted” Brahmin yonth, given the title of Sirang EKhifin. 
The inmates of Shitib Khan's haram publicly outraged by order of the Sultin. 
Death of the Sultin. 

Chronogram giving the date of his deatn, 





Ciarrer XII, 
Reign of Nisim Shah, 


Ministers left to decide which of the Inte Sultin's sons should be his enecessor. They select 
Nigdm Shih, 


Ceremony of enthronement. ? 
Mokhdiimah Jahin appointed Queen Repent, and Khwajah Mahmid Giwin prime minister. 
The country invaded by the Riya of Orissa. 

Battle fought within 34 miles of Bidur, The Riya is defeated, 


Invasion by Sultin Mahmid Ehiljt of Mialwh. Battle fonght near Bidar, The Bohman! army 
take to flight, and Malmdd gains an easy victory. 


Mahmd plunders Bidar and lays siege to the citadel. 

Makhdiimah Jahan applies to Gujarit for assistance. 

Snltin Mahmild of Gajarit is willing to go, but his ministers try to dissuade him, 

He brings them round to his views ; but they advise an invasion of Malwi asa counter-more. 
He ignores their advice, and marches to Sultinpur and Nandurbdr, 

Progress of the siege of Bidar. 
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Laxurioua living of Malmild Khiljt. 

Consults a Shekh about vegetables. 

He raises the siege, and retreats towards Chindor, but changes his route on hearing of tho 
advance of the Gujarit army. 

Khwijah Jahiin sent in pursuit, 

Mabmiid Khilji sake the chief of Gondwind to Amide his army. He offers to.lond them by o 
difficult route. 

Mabméd Kbilji turns from the Daulatibid route, and proceeds north-east towards Ankot (?) 

Distress of his army on the march through Gondwana, 

Hv kills the chief of Gondwana. 

Sultia Nixim Shih writes to Sultin Mahmad of Gujarit, thanking him for his assistance. 
Mabmid Khilji again contemplates the invasion of the Dakhan, and the Sultiu of Gujarit again 
comes to the assistance of tho Buhmani Sultin, and compela Makmiid Khiljf to retreat, 

Sudden death of Suluin Nizim Shah, 














Cuarren XT. 
Reign of Suljdén Muhammad Shéh Ii. 
In the tenth year of his age succeeds to the throne, 
His character. 
Regency during hia minority. 
Asvassinution of Nizim-ul-Mulk at Khorloh. 
His death is avenged, 
He leaves two adopted sons, who receive the titles respectively of ‘Adil Khin and Darya Khiin 
Marriage of the Sultan, 
Embasay from the ruler of Malwa. 
Bahmani ambassador sent to Mindd. 
Letter to the ruler of Malwa regarding certain territory in dispute — Mihir, Rherlah, etc. 
Speech made by the Sultan. 
Mohmid Giwin made prime minister, and gets the tithe of Khwijah Jahin, 
Expedition ngainst Hublfand Bagalkot. 
Rbwijah Mahmid Givwiin, at his own request, is sent on an expedition to the Konkan. 
Halts at Kolhapur to collect reinforcements, 
Has several engagements in tha Konkan, and returns to Bolhipur for the rains. 
Takes Rotankunah (Riyabigh ? } and Machil ; then proceeds to Sungameshvar. 
Khelnnh (Vishalgadgh) is surrendered to the Khwajah. 
Khwajah Jahan remains nearly two years in the Konkan, and then retnrns to court with his 
booty, 
Reocives additional titles. 
Death of the Queen-Mother, Makhdiimab Juban, 


rs a 
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The Sultin assumes the reins of government, 

Death of tho Riyn of Orissa. 

Malik Nigum-ul-Molk Bahri is sent to invade Orisen. 
Takes Rajimundri and Kondavir, ete., and returns. 
Khwijah Mahmiid Giwan founds a college it Bidar. 
The Sultin annpuncea his intention of taking Vairigadh, 
One of the adopted sons of the late Nixim-nl-Mulk volunteers to undertake the duty. 
Ho takes Vairigadh by siege, and returne. 


Kbwijah Mahmid Giawin reports that Goa has been taken by Parkatpa (?), Raya of Vijiyinagar, 
and voluntesrs to go and re-take it. 


The Sultin resolves to go himeelf. 

He lays siege to the fort of Belrinw, 

Parkatapa tries to make terme through the amirz, 

The Sultin angrily refuses. 

Purkdtaps surrenders the fort of Belginw, which the Sultin then pives to Khwijah Johin, 
The Sultin stops at Bijapur on his way back. 

Great famine of Bijipur in the same year. 

The Raya of Orissa again invades Valmant territory. 

The royal army assembles at Malikpur near Ashitir, 

Proceeds towards Héjimundri, 


The eee with a picked forco goes in advance, leaving Khwajah Juhan and Prince Muhmild 
hind. 


Narsinhoa Riya's arrangements for the defence, 

The latter takes to flight. 

Malik Puth-Ulah Daryé Khan sent in puranit. 

Sorrender of Rajimunded, 

ne Bultin hands it over again to Nisim-ul-Mulk Bahrt, ond returns to Bidar, 

Adil Shih, Wali of Astryadh and Burhinpur visita the Sultin and is fSted, 
Rebellion at Eondivir: the Sultin goes there to suppress it: lays siege to the fortress, 


The saat surrender, and hint that tho minister, Khwijah Johan, was tho cause of their 
POUR LOT, 


Kondivir is given to Nigim-ul-Mnlk Balt. 

The Sultan invades Vijayanagar territory and reaches Malir, Narsinha Riya takes to flight, 
The latter tenders his anbmisson, and cends presenta. 

The Saltén proceeds by forced marches to Kanchipor, 

Takes and sacks the town, getting immense booty. 

Plot against Khyijah Mahmid Giwin, 

Tho Sultan summons him, 

Account of the interview, 
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Unjust execution of Mahmid Gawim and As‘ad Khin, 
His weeusers afterwards put to death. 
Tho Boltan regrets his hasty action: is disturbed by a dream. 
Proceeds on a Add to the Konkan: is taken il] on the way, 
His death. . 
His character, 
Dissension between the Dakhanl and Turki amire. 
Age of the Sultin: duration of his reign: date of his death, 
Chronogram giving the date of his death. 
Onarthin XIV. 
Reign of Suliin Mafmiid JI. 
The Dakhan! emira plot against the Turks, 
The Dakhanis treacherously massacre the Turks. 
Malik Hasan Nigim-ul-Mulk Hahrl is made Malik Ni,th, 
First mention of his reputed gon, Abmad Nigim-ul-Malk, who afterwards fonnded the Nigim- 
Shah! Dynasty. 
Abmad is given the districts of Jonnar and Chikan asa jigir, Goes to the assistance of the 
Sultan. 
Expedition into Telingdna: the Sultin marches to Warangal. 


The Habshia plot against the Malik Najib: the Sultin believes their storica, and resolves on his 
death. 


The Malik Na,ib flies to Bidar. 

Treachorona conduct of Pasand Khin, 

Tho latter kills the Malk Nib, and throws his head outside tho fort. 

Presumption and arrogance of the Habshis. 

Rise of Tork! inflnonce as that of the Habshia declines. 

Hasan Khiin Khourdsint geta the title of Khywijalh Jalan, 

Tho Sultin’s sister, Fitimah, married to Habib-Ullih, and the fort of Medak given aa a wedding 
present, 

His other sister married to another son of Shih Mulabb- Ullih, 

Rebellion against the Saltin in Bidar, 

T'he Sultin defended by ten Turks: desperate fighting. 

Tie rebels are routed, 

New palace built near the Shah Bury, 

Rebellion of the notorions Kasim Turk Khawiss Khin (afterwards entitled Darld-i Mamiilik) 
at Kandhir. 

Dilawar Khaén Habeh! sent to suppress the rebellion, 

In the battle which ensues, Diliwar Fin is killed by one of his own elephants, 

Kisim Parld triumphant, and more than ever rebellious, 

Rebellions in all directions, 
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The Sultan, unable to subdue Kasim DBarid, is obliged to conciliate him by giving him a share 
in the government, 

This 1s much resented by the other nobles, who rebel. 

Ahmad Nigim-ul-Mulk comes to the assistance of the Sultin, 

The amirs promise their support to the Sultin if he will only oust Kisim Barid from the 


government. 
Practical overthrow of the Bahmani Dynasty, and establishment of the Barid-Shahi in its place 
The Sultan wounded in battle. 


The amirs disperse, and Kasim Bartd returns with the Sultin to Bidar, and again assumes the 
government. 


Letter from Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, reporting the rebellion of Malik Dinar Dastir-i Mamilik and 
Malik Khish-Kadam Turk ; and cffers to aid in suppressing it. 


The Sultin and Kisim Barid proceed against the rebels. 

‘Adil Khin and Fakhr-ul-Mulk join the camp. 

Disposition of the forces. Battle. 

Malik Dinar taken prisoner and his army dispersed. 

‘Adil Khan intercedes for Malik Dinir, and procures his pardon. 

The Royal troops lay siege to and take the fort of Sagar, 

Sultin Mahmiid Gujarat! complains of an act of piracy committed by Bahadur Gilint. 

Letter on this subject from the king of Gujarit. 

Letter from the Sultin to Babadur Gilani, ordering him to restore the ships and looted property. 
Reply of the Sultin to the king of Gujarat. 

The Sultan's messenger to Bahadur Gilani is stopped on the way. 

The Sultin marches with his army to Mangalvedhi, " 
The fort is taken, and assigned to Fakhr-ul-Malk, 

The army marches to Jamkhandf, which Bahadur Gilini was then besieging. 

Mukaddam Na,ik [chief of Jamkhandi ?] takes service under the Sultiin, 


Malik Sultan Kuli Hamadint Khawiss Khin (afterwards the founder of the Kutub-Sha hi 


dynasty) is given the title of Kutb-nl-Mulk. 
Several feudal tenures granted. Names of yarious nobles then serving with the Suiltin. 


The army besieges Miraj. The governor, Bimah (?) Na,tk, surrenders after his son has been 
killed, 


The troops of Bahidur Gilani then in the fort 


Bahidur Gilant hides himself in the jungle, 
promises him pardon on certain conditions. 


of Miraj are offered generous terms, 


and sends an ambassador to the Sultin, who 


Bahadur Gilani still obstinate: a force is sent against him, with orders to spare his life. 

He is slain in single combat by Ratan Khin, son of Fakhr-ul-Mulk on the 5th November, 1494, 
The Sultan visits the fort of Panhila: description of the fort, 

He then visits Dabhol, 


Bahadur Gilini's jagirs given to various nobles. 
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The Sultin returns to Bedar, halting on the way at Miraj, to distribute the booty. 

Increase in the power of Kntab-al-Malk. 

_ Plot against the Turks, 

The Turks anticipate matters by massacring the conspirators 

The Turks send Shih Muhabb-Ullah to the Sultin to explain matters. 

Re-distribution of jégirs: Yusuf ‘Adil Khan gets Bijipar and Mangalvedha. 

Plot against Barid-i MamAlik. 

The Sultin besieges him in the fort of Ansi, bat is deserted by several amirs: Barid again 
trinmphant. 

Another reyolt against Barld-i Mamilik. 

Terms of peace arranged. 

Preparations for a jijdd against Vijayanagar: enumeration of the forces. 

*Ain-al-Mulk sent round by Kolhapur. 

Rayachir and Mudgal sarrendered, 

These parganahs are given to ‘Adi] Khin. 

In the absence of the amirs who sided with the Sultin, Malik Barid-i Mamflik proceeds to 
Bidar ; is admitted to the fortress by ‘treachery, and again usurps the government on the 
Sth Jane, 1502, 

Adil Khiin, Kutab-ul Mulk, Dastiir-i Maméalik and others form a coalition to displace him. 

The Sultin is compelled to side against them : a battle ensues, in which Haidar Khin — Bartd’s 
general — is killed. Barid then takes to flight. The allies do homage to the Sultan, and 
return to their provinces. 

A marriage arranged between <Adil Khin’s danghter and the Sultiin’s son. 

The marriage festivities in Kalburga are interrupted by the return of Malik Bartd to court, when 
hostilities are resumed. ‘Adil Khin and ‘Airul-Mulk against Malik Bartd, Khadidad 
Khwijah Jahan and Dastéir-i Mamilik. 

The Sultiin sides with ‘Adil Khan. 

Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-ul-Malk is killed in battle- hostilities then cease. 

The Sultin proceeds to Miraj and Panhala, to secure possession of the late ‘Ain-nl-Mulk’s 
jigir. 

During his absence Barid-i Mamilik and his adherents take possession of Bidar. 

They receive the Sultan with all honour on his return, 

Barid’s titles are further increased, 

Hostility between ‘Adil Khan and Dastér Dinar: the latter obtains assistance from Ahmad 
Bahri, and invades Bijapur territory : ‘Adil Khin flies to the Snitén’s court, 

The Sultin compels them to make peace, 

The Sultin, in 1506, quarrels with ‘Adil Khin, 

The Sultin summons to his assistance Kutub-ul-Mulk and ‘ImfMnd-ul-Ik, As the latter 


neglects to obey the summons, the Sultin goes after him to Berar and meets him near 
Kalamb. The quarrel is then arranged, 


Death of Fath-Ullih ‘Imad-al-Mulk and Yusuf ‘Agj) Shah, 








Confusion in Berar owing to the late Fath-Ullah's eldest aon, ‘Ala-nd-Dtn, boing s pri 
Rimgtr, He makes his eseape, and succeeds to his father’s title and territory. 
Death of Khudadid Khwijah Jahan : his title conferred on his eldest Surviving son, N ur Khix 


The latter is given Pareinda in exchange for Sandlipur (Sholipnr 2) which is given to Kamal 
Khan, Tama'll ‘Adil Khin'y general, | | 


The Sultin takes the fortress of Kalburga by force, “ 

Dartir Dinky akes refuge with Barld. These two,.with Kuth-nl-Mulk mareh on Didar, 
Dastir Dinir's reputed son, Humid Khin Habshl, is killed in battle. | 

Peace arranged by ‘Agamat-n -Mulk, Ismail ‘Adil Kivin's ambassador at the Bohinan! Court, 

Woarrel between Dastir Dinar and Darid. 

Embassy from Shah Isn't] Husniul Safawt, 

Ungracions reception of » Shf'ah ambassador at a Sunnf comrt, 


Rebellion of Bashty Khndiwind Khin, the fendatory of Mihir, The Sultan, in August, 1517, 
marches with the army against him, 


Vashir applies to ‘Ali-nd-Din ‘Tmid-ul-Mnlke for assistance, which is piven. 


* battle takes place: Bashir Khudiwind Khin’s fon, Ghalth Khan, is killed. Khudiwind Khan 
fights valinnily, but js wounded, taken prisoner, and put to death, , 


Mahir given to Mohmid Khan, youngest eon of Khudiwind Khin. The Sultin returns to 





Several of the Principal amirs — too late to take part in this last expedition — now cone to 
COUrt. 

The Suluin — taking advantage of the Jarge force thus assembled — determines on a gihad, 

Arrived at Diwini [?] o battle is tonght, in which the Sultiin is severely wounded ; and this 
Puls a atop to the fighting, 

The allies dis to their respective provinces, 

Barld sccompanies ihe Sultan. back to Bidar, and again asenmes tho government. 


AD avr named Shoji‘at Khan having carried off two of the Sultin's elephants, the other amtre 
of Bidar, anzious to get rid of Barld, suggest that the Intter should be sent after Shu jitut 
Khin, 

Marid overtakes ShujA‘at Khan, kills him, and returns in triamph with the clephanta, ete: 

Barld’s power then becomes greater than ever. 

eath of the Sultin, Date of his death, age, and duration of ‘his reign, 

The amirs — jn spite of their quarrels among themselves — alwnya loyal to their BOVEreign, 

Other historians Fire & different acoount of the latter part of the reign of Sultdn Malimiid IT, 

Anarchy in the Dakhan on the death of the Sulthy. 

End of the Rahmant Dynasty, 


(To be continied.) 
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ROPES OF SAND; ASSES ; AND THE DANAIDES. 


TxE following inguiry was published in the 
number of the Journal of the Folk-lore Society 
for December, 1898, I venture to hope that its 
publication in these pages may 
some Indian evidence. 

The oceurrence of a single incident in ancient 
Egyptian custom, on Greek and Roman monu- 
ments, in an Arabian story, and in English folk- 


lore, provokes suspicion that’ some one idea, worth | 


finding out, may lie behind the scattered facts, 
Such an incident is the weaving of a futile 


Tope; twisted and untwisted in festival custom — 


in Egypt, in Greek and Roman art, eaten by 
an ass, Made of sand in Arabic 
English legend. 


_ Further, in more than one ancient monument 
the futile rope is associated with those futile 
water-carriers the Danaides, whose condem- 
nation it was to carry water in sieves; and in 
Cornwall the spirit who was set to weave ropes 


of sand had also to empty a lake by the aid of a. 


shell with a hole in it. 
What do these coincidences mean P 


In the hope of gaining further facts I quote, 
but make no attempt to value, the following 
rope -makers, ass, and water-carriers, 


“In the city of Acanthus, towards Libya 
beyond the Nile, about 190 furlongs from 
Memphis, there is a perforated pithos,’ into 
which they say 860 of the priests carry 
water every day from the Nile. And. the 
fable of Ocnns is represented near at hand) 
on the occasion of a certain public festival, 


One man is twisting a long rope, and many > 


behind him keep untwisting what. he has 
plaited.’’? 


In the painting by Polygnotus at Delphi, Pau- 


sanias describes among other dwellers in Hades, | 


“aman seated: an inscription sets forth 
that the man is Indolence (Oknos). He is 
represented plaiting a rope, and beside him 
stands a she-ags furtively eating the rope 
as fast as he plaits it, They say that this 
Indolence was an industrious man who had 


a spendthrift wife, and as fast ashe earned | 
Hence people hold that 


money she spent it, 





eee Oa aa 
| Pithos =a vessel of large size, 


sometimes sunk in the ground ag a cellar 
* Diodorus siculus, I. 97. 
* Pausanias, X, 29,9. See J. G, Fraser, Pawsani as, 


“NOTES AND QUERIES? ~~ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


bring to light — 





story and in | 
















used for stores, | 
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in this picture Polygnotus alluded to the 
wife of Indolence. I know, too, that when 
the Tonians see a man toiling ata fruitless 
.task they say he is splicing the cord of 
Indolence.”? 


In the medieval Arabic story, one of the tasks 
imposed by Pharaoh on Haykar the Sage is to 
make two ropes of sand; Haykar says:— 


“*Do thou prescribe that they bring me a 
cord from thy stores, that I twist one 
like it.’ So when they had doneas he bade, 
Haykar fared forth arear of the palace and 
dug two round borings equal to the thick- 
ness of the cord: then he collected sand 
from the river bed and placed it therein, so 
that when the sun arose and entered into 
the cylinder the sand appeared in the 
sunlight like unto ropes.” 


Of Michael Scott a note to the The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel says :— 


“‘ Michael Scott was, once upon atime, much 
embarrassed by a spirit, for whom he was 
under the necessity of finding constant 
employment.” Two tasks were accomplish- 
ed in two nights by the spirit. ‘ At 
length the enchanter conquered this inde. 
fatigable demion, by employing him in the 
hopeless and endless task of making ropes 
out of sea-sand,’ 


A passage in the Denham Tracts 
Michael Scott as famed 
“for having beat the deviland his myrmi- 
dons by the well-known device of employ- 
ing them to spin ropes of sand, denying 
them even the aid of chaff to supply some 
degree of tenacity. . . . 8 


speaks of 


The wild Cornish spirit Tregeagle brings life 
into these somewhat tame accounts of futile 
industry. The wandering soul of a tyrannical 
magistrate, Tregeagle, was bound to fruitless 
labour on coast or moor: his toil prevented and 
his work destroyed by storm and tide. His cries 
sounded above the rear of winter tempests; 
his moanings were heard in the soughing of 
the wind; when the sea lay calm his low wailing 
crept along the coast. More than one task was 
laid upon this tormented soul. 


V. 376; Edinburgh Review, April, 1897, p. 458; Journal 


| Hellenic Studies, XIV. p. 81. 


* Supplemental Nights, Burton, Lib. Ed. AIT, 24, 
5 The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Ed. 1869. Note 15. 
8 Denkam Tracts, II, 116, 
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wife will present her husband with a child ; 
and if the left eye-brow beats, it signifies that 
the person is to acquire wealth, When both throb, 
it signifies that overwhelming Sorrow is to over- 



























“On the proposal of a churchman and a 
lawyer it was agreed that he should be set 
to empty a dark tarn on desolate moors, 
known as Dosmery (or Dozmare) Pool, 

using a limpet-shell with a hole in it | 
Driven thence by a terrific storm, Treg” 
eagle, hotly pursued by demons, sought 
fanctuary in the chapel of Roach Rock, 
From Roach he was removed by powerful 
spell to the sandy shores of the Padstow 
district, there to make trusses of sand and 
ropes of sand with which to bind them. ’’? 


Again we find him tasked 


“to make and carry away e truss of sand 
bound with a rope of sand from Gwenyor | 
(the coveat Whitsand Bay) near the Land’s 
End.”"* 


The Cornish pool which Tregeagle had to 
empty with a perforated shell is said to be the 
scene of a tradition of making bundles and 
bands of sand:— 


“Atradition . . . . says that on the 
shores of this lonely mere (Dosmery pool) 
the ghosts of bad men are ever employed | 
in binding the sand in bundles with ‘beams? | 
(bands) of the same. These ghosts, or 
some of them, were driven out (they say 
horsewhipped out) by the parson from 
Launceston,’ 


I place these roughly gathered facts together 


in the hope of gaining further instances ; espe- | 
Cially instances of, , 





Pupils. —If thepupillof the right eye dilates, it 
| Means great loss to a person; and if the left, it 
Fe ast oe 2 Keep aloof from fears and difficulties, 
If both the eye pupils are dilated, it indicates 


Eye-lids. — The i ; of the right eye-lid 
indica tes that the person ness aa & Marriage 
ceremony soon. And if the left, that fear will 
overtake him and make him ill. 


Whole Eye. — When the whole right eye beats, 
it means that the patient will recover from long 
illness, And if the whole left eye, it brings a 
good name, 

A person whose death takes place on a 
Saturday, shonld never go alone. To avert evil 
consequences, a live fowl is taken with such a 
corpse to the cemetery and it is there interred 
with it. Brihmans, averse to bloody sacrifices, 
substitute for a fowl the steel bolt of a door. 


If a person dies under the influence of an 
evil star, the seeds of leguminous plants are 


(1) Ritual use of ropes, or of perforated 
water-vyeszels, : 
(2) Futile rope-making in custom or story. 
(3) Futile water-carrying in eustom or story. 
(4) Assesin connexion with any of the above | 
acta; and in connexion with (@) water 
in any form, (6) death and the under- 
world, ; 
G. M. Goppen, FAT, 
es 
SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, | 
The throbbing of different parts of the eye 
portends different things — 
Eye-brows. — When the right eye-brow of a 
person beats very forcibly, it indicates that the : 


at day-break. In thig way every night it starte, 
| but never reaches ; destination, since the sceds 
Prevent ite arrival in time. 

All Hindus believe that by keep; quills 
Or Bpines of porcupine at home they will meet 
with vain quarrels with neighbours and kins- 
men, 


M. R. PEDLow. 









* Taken from Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, ard Ed. pp. 191 if. 


* Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Fotkiore, p. 73. 


9 Courtney P) Corniah 


7 Peasts ang olklore e- 
| quoting Notes and Queries, Dec. 1950, : pate 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANTI DYNASTY. 


(founded on the Burhdn-i Ma, asir.) 
BY J. S. KING, M.R.A.S. 
(Continued from p, 138.) 
CHapter I. 
Account of the Kings of Kalburga,!« who, according to the most authentic 


accounts, were eight individuals, the first of whom was ‘Al§-ud-Din wa 
ad-Dunya Aba-l-Muzaffar Sultan Hagan Shah al Wali al Bahmani. 


Sultan “Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah Gangi,i Bahmani was the first king, who in the 
Dakhin, the land of perpetual freshness (may God preserve it go !) raised the standard of 
Islam, propagated the rights of the true faith, and overthrew infidelity. 

Historiaus have related various accounts of the origin of this king, and to relate them all 
would cause prolixity, so we pass them by. 

According to the statement of the author of the ‘Aiytin-ut-Tawdrilh and other historians of 
the kings of India, the ancestors of this illustrious sovereign traced their descent from 
Bahman and Isfandyir; and what is stated on the subject in some books of genealogies which 
the author of these pages has seen is that Sultin Hasan was descended from Bahram Gar, in 
the following way: — 

Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din wa ad-Dunyi Hasan Bahman Shih, son of Kaiki,is Muhammad, son 
of ‘Ali, son of Hasan, son of Bahtim, son of Simiin, son of Salim, son of Nih, son of 
Ibrihim, son of Nasir, son of Mansir, son of Nah, son of Nth, son of Sini‘, son of Bahram 
son of Shih-rin, son of Sad, son of Niisin, son of Dawid, son of Bahrim Gar. But God, the 
Most High alone knows the truth of matters! In consequence of his descent the king was 
known as “‘ Bahman” — Sultan ‘Ala-nd-Din Hasan Shih Bahmani. 


During the reign of Sultin Muhammad Tuoghlak Shah, who was king of the greater part of 
India, Hasan happened to go to the capital, Dihli, and without disclosing to anyone the fact 
of his illustrious descent from Kaiyiimars he became enrolled among the servants of Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah, = 

At that time it happened one day that the saint Shekh Nizém-ud-Din gave a sumptuous 
entertainment, at which Sultin Muhammad Tughlak Shih was present. Shortly after the 
Sultan had left the entertainment Hasan arrived at the door of the Monastery of His Holiness. 
The latter by his inward consciousness being aware of this, said to his servant : — « To-day 
one king has gone ont and another king is at the door: let him come in.” The servant went 
to the door and brought in Hasan. The Shekh received him with the utmost respect, and 
announced to him the good news that he was destined to have the sovereignty of one of the 
districts of India: this he mentioned as a divine revelation, 


It is said that on this occasion the Shekh placed a cake of bread (kurs)? on the tip of his 
fore-finger and gave it to Hasan, saying : — “ This is the canopy of sovereignty which shall 
be exalted till the extinction of this illustrious dynasty at a long distant date.” From this 
token of good news given by the eminent Shekh, Hasan was made hopeful, and began to cherish 


the idea of sovereignty and conquest, 


1¢ T am doubtful as to whether the name of this town should be spelt Kalburga or Kulbarga, Professor 
Eastwick (Murray's Handbook of Madras) adopts the former spelling; and in a History of the Bijdpuy Kings, 
written in Mardthi, I find it spelt sometimes aoa. aud sometimes aay. 

? By this is meant “ chaupatti,”” a word familiar to all who have ever been in India, 
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In this year? a state of the utmost disorder beyan to show iteelf in the domi 
Sultin Muhammad Taghlak Shah, and each of the admire in charge of the sewn 
raised rebellions, Sultin ‘All-ud-Din Hagan Shih also with a number of brave aay 
warriors — Afghfing and others — in accordance with the advice of the Shekh, set ont for 
the Dakhan and halted at Daulatabad. ct 

In the midst of these affairs Sultin Muhammad Tughink was informed that he amirin-7 
fodah,* who had been appointed to keep in subjection ihe coast of Gujarat, had Jwithdrs 
from their allegianes and Were in astate of rebellion, besides plundering | 
Mutalmins. Some treasure which had been sent in charge of one of the 





accompanying it were killed, and the whole of their goods looted. The mira of Gujarit, who 


Sultin Toghlak, on hearing the news of this Outbreak in Gujanit showed much dis- 
quictude and agitation, and he proceeded in person to pnt down the rebellic 

Kutlagh Khin was governor of Daulatih ad ; and by the justice, bravery and good manag 
ment of this pare-minded minister? the people had hitherto been kept secure and free from 
disturbance ; but before the outbreak of rebellion in Gujarit he hud by the Sultin's orders 
gone to the Tughlak Shahi court, leaving hiy brother, ‘Alom-nl-Mulk, as view-tegest 6¢ the 
district, 

Wile on the way it occurred to Snultin Taghlak Shah that the district of Danlatabid 
being now free from the Personal influence of Kutlagh Ehin it was quite possible that the 
omiraus gadah, having the Power to do so, might there alzo stir up Gujarit and rnise a 
rebellion. To prevent this he sent some of his amfre to Daulatibad benrin & instructions for the 
amMirai-t gadah to join the Sultin's ‘emp. In secordance with this ordor the amfre went to- 
anintibid ; and the eniréa-t sadah, obeying the order of te Saltin, started with the amtrs 
for the eump of the Sultin; but on the way, overcome with fear (of tho COnEEGUENKES Of their 
past offences), they one night attacked the royal army," and the troopa being taken nhawares, 
most of them were killed, and the remainder took to flight, and DaIrowly ewonping with thoir 
lives, made their way to the Sultan's camp, 

After the rout of the Sultin’s army the amirdyec sadah returned to Daulatibid, and giving 
the title of Nasir-ud-Din to Ismail Mukh? AfghAn, seated him on the throne; and, accord ing 
to the custom of kings, sprinkled money over his head. ‘Alam-nl-Malk, through fear of them, 
lind shut himself op in the fort of Dédgir (Daulatibid); but as he had treated these people in 
an approved Manner they gave him safe conduct and dismissed him. 











* What tho yoar was isnot stated, but it was probably A. HL. 108 (A.D, 13945) — vige Dayley, Gujerdi, p, 43, 

* There ia no English equivalent for this expression. According to Sir B, ¢, Bayley it is nid to ho 9 Mughal 
technical term fora “ captain of q hundred" ( ), tut in this Blaco it rather dericmitos a class of Peters who 
aor to hare approached in character tha “froe-lances of the Middle Ages in Enrope, They were legidery of 
mercenaries and foreigners i wt least for tho moot Part! sotoe were probebly remnants of the “ New | ‘eal in,” poe 
converted Moghal rettlon, though some were mowt certainly Afghiu adventurers. Loyalty nity lightly on troope 
of thiw class, and they have ever been known for vielenos and rapine, (Baylay, figardt, p. 48, .) 

® Hore begins the India Office MS,, with tha words ’ 


8 9t crtelee y was! S68 5 i535 1 L6I,IT Part ses pstle 5, 

© That is, the oacort taking thom to the Sultin's comp, 

" In the Inilin Office MS, this namo dalwoys written $ (Makh, or Mukh). Tn the Britis, Museum ars. 
itappenrain geome places to bey a atl in others: 24 Firtshtah writes tla name & (Muh, n MW Sgian), and 
‘hia is probably the correct spelling. According to Firishtnh Tenit ‘fl Kin Afghin WH 80 olficur of mw ¢b, : 
horse, wheong brother, Malik Mogh, commanded tha royal army in the provimow of MAlw i, Oita the selacthig eee 
Principally out of the hope that the Dakhauis would be supported by the now king's relativy jn Millwak, (Beto, 
VoL TL pp, 297-939, | 
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“Alfi-nd-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani, with a force of his own faithful adherents, was then 
in Daulatéibid; and though ontwardly, for prudential reasons, on friendly terms with these 
people, he was only watching for an opportunity of obtaining power. 


In some histories of India it is stated that Sultin Hasan, before obtaining dominion over 
the Dakhan, was enrolled among the troops of Sultan Tughlak Shah, who were employed in the 
defence of the Dakhan ; and when Ismi‘il Mukh, who had at first been raised to the throne, 
was found unfit for it, the whole army united in exalting Sultan Hasan Shah to the sovereignty 
of the Dakhan. But God only knows the truth of matters! 


When Snltin Muhammad Tughlak Shih arrived in Gujarat, a number of those who had 
rebelled prepared to oppose him ; of these, some became food for the swords of the Sultin’s 
troops, and others proceeded to Daulatabid and joined themselves to Isma‘fl Mukh and his 
followers. 


When Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, haying finished repelling the violence of the amirs 
of Gujarat, heard of the rebellion of the amirén-t sadah of Daulatabad, he proceeded with his 
army in that direction. Isma‘ij] Mukh was ready for him, and formed line of battle in 
front of the Sultin’s army ; but the latter being twice again as weak as the followers of Ismi‘i] 
Afghin, however much it attacked and retreated gained no lasting advantage over them. At 
last, however, the army of the Sultan gained the victo , the DaulatibAdis took to flight, and 
Isma‘ll Mukh retired to the fortress of Dédgir. Ala*ud-Din Hasan Shih with his own 
particular followers proceeded towards Kalburga, Sultién Muhammad laid siege to the 
fortress of Daulatabad, and sent Malik ‘Imad-ud-Din with a select force in pursuit of Sultin 
Ala‘-ud-Din. 


Tn the midst of these affairs news again arrived from GujarAt that Malik Taghi had 
raised a rebellion there; so the Sultiin was compelled to leave some of his nobles and a portion 
of his force at Danlatabid while he himself started for Gujarat. 


When Ala‘-nd-Din Hasan became aware that he was being followed by the enemy, he laid 
in ambush with a portion of his force, and suddenly attacking them killed ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, 
dispersed his army and pursuing the fugitives turned back towards Daulatabad. 

When the news of the death of ‘Iméd-nl-Mulk as well as the ront of his force and the 
approach of ‘Ala'-nd-Din Hasan and his followers reached the ears of the amirs who were 
engaged in besieging Ismé‘il M ukh, they wavered, and being powerless to resist they unavoid- 
ably raised the siege of the fortress and took to flight. Hasan then entered the city of 
Daulatabid in trium ph; and Isma’il Mukh coming down from the fortress of Déégir 
voluntarily and gladly resigned the sovereignty in favour of Hasan; and abandoning the title 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din which had previously been given him, called himself Shams-ud-Din. 


The whole army and the populace having unanimously consented to the sovereignty of 
‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan, at the ninth hour of Friday the 28th Sha‘ban, A. H. 748 (3rd December, 
A. D. 1347), or — according to one writer — on the 24th Rabi IT. of the year above mentioned 
(grd August, A. D, 1347), he attained the object of his desires. At the entreaty of Ism4‘t| 
Mukh andall the amiys and the army the ruby-coloured royal umbrella was raised over his head, 
and he was seated on the throne of sovereignty under the title of Sultan ‘Ala‘-ud-Din Hasan 
Sh4h al Wali al Bahmani, The amirs, ministers and generals vied with one another in doing 
him honour and praising him and swearing fealty to him. 

The Sultin now applied himself to the affairs of government and the occupations of his 
subjects with such ability and attention that tho signs of his illustrions actions embellishin 
the history of the kings are beyond computation, and the mention of his good qualities adorng 
the preface of the history of the kings powerful as Heaven, In his day no tyrant hand struck 
the knocker of disquietude on the door of any subject, nor did t e foot of any trader in oppression 
tread the inner court of the house of anyone with the step of molestation or hindrance, 
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The Snltin sent some troops in pmrsnit of the amire of Mubammad Taghluk who had 
tuken to flight, itim-nl-Mulk, who was lender of tho defeated army wae killed, and the 
Tumnant with much diffonity succveded in suving their lives, 

When the Sultan had thus finished repelling bis enemies, he turned his attention to those 
brave @inira whe had rendored him good Service in the recent war, and conferred on each of 
them rank and dignity corresponding to hia:morit, | 

Of this number, ‘Ain-ud-Dio, who was ono of the amirs of Sultan Muhammad Trghtalr, 
with his son Muhammad entered the service of Albii-!-Mugaffar Sultdn ‘Ala-ud-Diy Hazan Shih 
and were honoured by the tithes of Khwajah Jahin and Ship Khiin respectively. 

Malik Hindd,? Tork received the title of ‘Imid-al-Mulk, and Was appointed Sahib-j ‘Ary.4 

fHasim-nd-Din Akcht became Nijlb Wazlr. 

Ghakijit Saiyid Ragi-ud-Din, who Was one of the descendants of the martyr “nid,? 
received the title of Kuth-nl-Mnlke, 

Malik Shadi, who lad been Na.tb Birbak, became Shams.j Rashtk Silhib-] Khia, 

Husain, who had attacked ‘Imad-nl-Mulk, obtained the title of Garshiish, and Wis appointed 
Kur Hég-i Maicarah (Commander of the Loft Wing). 

lr Saka. Shams-nd-Din was appointed Kar Bég-i Maimanah (Commander of the Right 
Ving). 


Sharaf Firs? became ‘Umdah-nl-Mulk and Dabfy (Secretary), 

Kart Jalil, who in Awadh (Onde) deserted from the service of Sultiin Muhammad aftor 
killing one named Mukbil, governor of Awadli, snd then entered tho service of the Sultan, 
recerved the title of Kudar Khan, ond his son Muhammad becamo Azhdar Khin, 

Several of the amir reewived the titlea of Khiin” and Malik.” A few retained their 
previons titles, Severul of the servants of the royal court obtained employment as dliedue z 
thus Husain bin Ttipdn became Treasurer, and the son of Mubirak Khin became Superinten- 
dent of Elephants (shahnah? fit) and Keeper of the Seals (dow? dr, , 

Malik Chahji became Saiyid-ul-Hujjab (Lord Chamberlain), 

Kagt Bahi-nd-Din became Hajib-i Kusabah (Constable of the City). 

Daulat Shih became Shahnah.i Birgih, and Shahib, Saliri Khwiin, which in the Dakhanj 








The Sultin having despatched the tmirs to take possession of the country and Organise 
the army, each of them Proceeded to his awn district. Khwajah Jahin wns sent to Kalburgah, 
Sikandar Khin to Bidar, Kir Khin to Kottir and Safdar Khan Sust-4ha to Sagar, which 
ufterwards became known ag & har, and Husain Garshish to Kotlgir. Other generals, by 
the Sultin's orders, proceeded ta plunder and devastate the country of the infidels. 

‘Imid-ul-Mulk and Mubarak Khiin, by the Sultin's onlers, went on a Mhranding expedition 
“8 far ag tho river Tit [Tiptt], devnatating the country of the Hindus, and beheaded 
ony idol-worshippers they found, Among other distriotg they plondered that Of fia 
ca Alhib-4 “Art titans ona whore bnninoua to reriow an ariny. * Founder of the Zaid! sect, 

wd A taster, a servant whose duty it in te watch over the kitchen of Princo, and to taste every dich brought to 
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(Dangri) and beheaded the cursed Ramnit. . From that place they went to Janjul (?), plundered 
the fort, and entting off the head of threw his body on the ground, 

Of the other amtrs, who, by the Sultan's orders, had hastened off to take possession of their 
respective districts, Garshisp, who had been sent to Kotigir on the way received intellizence 
from Kheudar of tho Dakhon, now known as Kand har, that a numbwrof Turks of the army 
of Muhammad Tughink, who wore in Kandhar when they suw that “Ali-nd-Nin had been 
confirmed in the soveruiguty of the Dakban, one night with «a lond ery took possession of 
the fortof Kandhar and submitted themselves to the Sultin, and Tkriij being put to flight, wont 
towards Bodan and his people and family were made prisoners by the Turks, The latter 
wrote a letter to thiy effect to Garshiab, and informed hit of their submission to his authority, 


Garshikn was much pleased at hearme this news, and wrote them n letter, praising them 
for what they hind done; and held out to them hopes of the king’s favour. He himself also 
hastewel to Kandhir and the Turks went oat to give him ® ceremonious reception, and 
proffered their services. 

From that place Garshisp went to Kotigir and Inid siege ta the fort. _ After some time 
the garrison called for a truce, and obtained quarter. They delivered over the fortress, and of 
their own gecord agreed to pay tribute, When messcngers brought this news to the Sultan 
he was much cratified ; and by his orders the drums of rejoicing were beaten in the city, and 
all the people were glad, 

Saiyid-Ragi-od-Din Kuth-ul-Malk, who had gone towards Mundargi, proceeded by way of 
Bhim and took possession of it, After that he turned towards Akalkot which he also 
succeeded in taking, and then returning to Mundargti gave it the name of Sai . Each 
of the samfindérs of that district who submitted to his rnlo he left in undisturbed Possession of 
his fendal lands, and restrained his troops from plundering hig property; but any who 
disputed his authority, their country and goods were plundered, and they and those onder 
them pot to death, Notwithstanding the ‘smallness of his force he succeeded in gaining 
possession of three or four celebrated fortresses. 

Kambar Khin,!? who had obtained the Kottr jagir, proceeded in. that direction; but on 
the way turned pside to the fort of Kalyan, and for nearly fifiy days laid siege to it, after 
which it capitulated; and the inhabitants on giving security for good behaviour were included 
among the anbjecis of the Sultin, After taking Kalyiin ho wrote to the Sultin giving him the 
welcome intelligence of his victory. The Sultin was much Pleased, and ordering the druma 
of rejoicing to be beaten in the city of Daulatdbad, called it Fathabad. ‘The rejoicings were 
continued for week, 

Sikandar Khun, who by the Snultin’s orders had started with an army in the direction of 
Bidar, turned from there towards Malkaid,! and the Hindds of that place having heard of and 
seen the recent succesa of the Turks, deemed it advisable to refrain from offering resistance ; 
they therefore tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute, and so obtained Imm anity 
from molestation by Sikandar Kluin's troops, 


Sikandar Khin after his return sent a letter to Kanibiyand.|4 who was wali of Telingand 
asking him to send a present of somo elephants for the nse of his ormy."® When Sikandar 








HW The word in the tort ts Zs (kar, or gar): it is prohably meant for the Hind! word 4% fyadhj, « hill fore, 

12 This name is hor written wl _ (Habaz Eh@n} in the text, but it is ovidently i mistake of the cupyiet's 
for furthor an, when he robpls ugminet the Sultan and {a made Prisoner by Sikandar khio, his name is written 
we ptt (Kir Khia), The latter is also the spelling in tha Dr, Mu, M3, 

i Writtun s¢Ste! (Lamfkher} in the Be. Mu: Ma 

** In the Be. Mu. MS. this namo in written, in ane place auibs (Kabinand),and in another place $oadar 


(Kaninidah).. 
ha The letter fe giren it full in the text, but there is oolhing af hw portanod in it, 
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Khan's letter reached Kanibiyand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tendering 
his submission, and sending a written treaty to that effect : he also expressed a great wish to 
meet him, Accordingly Sikandar Khin with a large force proceeded towards Telingana, and a 
meeting between the two took place, Kanibayand!* presented many valuable offerings, and 
was made hopeful of much favour from the king. He sent two elephants and other suitable 
presents to the king through Sikandar Khin. The latter on arrival at sent the 
elephants to the Sn! tan and informed him of the good will of Kanabiyand. The So! tin wrote 
* commendatory letter to Sikandar Khiin and exalted him to the umbrella :!7 he also conferred 
royal favours on K anibayand, 


Ismi4l Mukh, who had resigned the sovereignty, had been granted as an in‘dém Thanah 
Akar (?), which is near Terdaland Jamkhandi ; but after Spending some time pleasantly in that 
country the demon of desire led him astray. The explanation of this is that the cursed infidel 
N&rayana had deceived him by promises of assistance to regain the sovereignty ; and he, daped 
by these promises and vows, had raised the standard of rebellion. The end of it was that the 
perfidious Narayana broke faith with him, and imprisoned the foolish Afghin, and after some 
time poisoned him. 


Since the cursed Nirfyana used to show himself submissive to Sultin Muhammad Tu, hlak, 
Khwajah Jahan, by the Sultan’s orders, started from Mubarakaébad Miraj on a punitive expe- 
dition against that man of unworthy actions; and Kutub-ul-Mulk also from Mundargt, going 
to the assistance of Khwajah Jahan, these two prudent ministers Joining their forces proceeded 
to Kalburga, surrounded that fortress and with guns!§ and ballistas (manjanik) reduced the 
£arrison to extremities, and destroyed a portion of the tower and wall of the fortress, 
Pucharparit (?), who was governor of the fortress, falsely gave out that they were in a state of 
starvation, thinking that this would be the cause of separation and despondency among the 
royal troops : the result, however, was contrary to his wishes. At last the besieged being 
reduced to great straits owing to scarcity of water, some of them calling for quarter descended 
from the fort by tying nooses on ropes. The victorious army then from all sides of the tower 
and rampart entered the fortress and proceeded to pillage and plunder, and killed a creat 
number of the people, They made Pucha tpari prisoner, and sent him together with a despatch 
*nnouncing victory to the seat of government, 


Khwyijah Jaban then assumed the fovernorship of Kalbu rgih, and acted with such justice 
and kindness towards the inhabitants of the city and surrounding neighbourhood that he 
rejoiced their hearts. But after some time he received intelligence that & mutiny had taken 
place in the army at Sagar. Safdar Khan had laid siege to the fort of Sli 10 or Kanbari (?) 
and a countless number of people in that fortress had died from ‘famine and pestilence. By the 
exertions of Kampras, Muhammad bin ‘Alam, Nathd ‘Almbak and other rascals who excited 
them, the mutineers after killing Safdar Khin went to Sagar, and taking possession of the 
fortress proceeded to strengthen it. ‘Ali Lajtn and Fakhr-nd-Dtn Muhrdir (keeper of the 
seals) by an artifice fled and escaped from the mutineers, 


Since Khwajah Jahin did not think it advisable, without orders from the Sultiin, to lead 
a force against the mutineers to quell this disturbance, he wrote a letter to their leaders, 
saying ; — “Killing a bad man was a very good deed ; but now it is necessary that you should 
withont delay come in this direction, and bring with you whatever you may have in the way of 
goods, elephants, ete., that they may be sent to the foot of the royal throne, and that you may 
receive due reward from the king, otherwise you will be deprived of the goods and the fortress, 
and perhaps of your lives as well.” 
‘6 Here the name is written 04,4 GS 
niyand or Kabdnfyand. - 
aT Sa 75 5 1,3! oe y= ! a3! 18 Here is the first mention of fire-army, 
1? Name uncertain, Spelt ais in the text, 





and there being no dot to the second letter it may be read Cither Kan4. 
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Muhammad bin ‘Alam sent Nathi ‘Almbak to Khwajah Jahan with a message, saying : — 
“The story of the goods and riches attributed to us is utterly impossible.” 
= * * = 2 


When Nathi brought this message Khwiajah Jahan imprisoned him, and sent an account 
of the circumstances to the Sultin, who ordered Khwajah Jahin immediately on receipt of the 
farmdn to cross the riyer Jahnir [B hima) and encamp on the further side, and not to move from 
there till the Sultin should himself arrive in those parts. In accordance with these orders 
Khwajah Jahin encamped on the other side of the river, and every day used to send his troops 
to plunder and devastate the country of the mntineers, and used to pnt terror into their 
hearts. The Sultan, on account of Muhammad Tughlak did not think it advisable to leave 
Daulatabad and move to any other part of his dominions, 


When the army of Khwajah Jahan, by the Sultin’s orders, had been encamped for two 
mouths on the bank of the river Bhima one night by decree of the Divine Creator an old man 
of luminous aspect whose countenance shone with divine knowledge, appeared to the Sultan in 
a dream and informed him of the extinction of the empire of Muhammad Tughlak Shah and 
announced the establishment of sovereignty in the Sultin’s illastrions family, Even in the 
midst of his dream the Sultin determined in his own mind that that old man was U]wais 
Karani. It has been already mentioned that the Sultin was a disciple of the saint Shekh 
Nizim-ud-Din Aulia who had promised him the throne; and whenever the Sultan was in any 
difficulty the saint used to reveal to him in a dream the means of getting out of it. When the 
Sultin awoke he related the dream to his assembled troops. 


On an auspicions day he moved from the capital Daulatabid towards Kalburgi, leaving 
Kadr Khin, Garshisb, *‘Imad-ul-Mulk, ‘Agd-nl-Mulk and other nobles in Daulatabad. In due 
time he pitched his camp in sight of Kalburga, and the inhabitants of that place hastened out to 
offer presents and do homage to him, and they prayed for the eternity of hisreign. The Sultin 
conferred special favours on the principal inhabitants of Kalburga, and gave to each, accord 
ing to his rank, presents and robes of honour, 


When the news of the Sultin’s arrival reached Khyajah Jahan, leaving the leaders of his 
army in the camp, he himself hastened to pay his respects to the Sultin, who distinguished 
him by royal caresses and seated him on a golden chair, 


In the midst of these affairs the King was informed that the Sultan of Hindistin, Muham- 
mad Tughlak Shih, while on his way from Gujarat to Tathah had fallen ill and died near the 
Indus,?0 


The mind of Sult4n ‘Ali-ud-Din Hasan Shah being thus set at rest from the annoyance 
of his enemies he turned his attention to the conquest of the various districts of the Dakhan. 
In three days’ time the royal army set ont, and crossing the river marched stage by stage with- 
out halting to rest anywhere. When Muhammad bin ‘Alam heard of his approach, seized with 
panic, he threw himself on the mercy of the Sultin. The latter spared his life, but ordered 
him to be imprisoned, and whatever money and goods he possessed to Be confiscated in order 
to prevent his offering further opposition, 


After that the Sultin marched towards Sagar and pitched his camp on the bank of the 
Sagar tank; and reducing the district to a state of subjection, tranquillized the inhabitants and 
ordered compensation to be given for any oppression practised on them by the tyrants. The 
learned men and shelchs of that part, suchas Shekh ‘Ajn-ud-Din Btjaparf,2! “Ala-nd-Din Jinpirt 
and Maulinaé Mu‘ayyan-nd-Din Harti,i — tutor of Sultin Mu hammad Shih — paid their respects 
to the Sultan, and he distinguished them by in‘dms and pensions, each according to his merit. 
9 He died near Tathah on the 2Ist Muharram, A. H. 752 (20th March, A, D, 1351) — vide Bayley’s Gujardt, 


p. 57, 
"| Author of the Mulliakit, and Ki tib-ul-Anw iy, containing a history of all the Muhammadan saints of India. 
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make a predatory incursion into the district of Hartb.22 When these amirs with a Jarge force 
reached the fortress of Karabjiir® they laid siege to it and redueed the garrison to extremities. 
The governor of the tortress, who was one of the great men of the infidels, seeing the fury 
of the assault of the Muhammadan army, fear and terror shook the foundation of his strength 
and on the following day he sued for quarter, and waiting on the leaders of the army delivered 
over to them much goods and countless wealth as a peace-offering. After that victory the amérs 
sent some of the associates of the governor of Karabjor (?) tothe Sultin. The latter looked with 
much favour on the leaders of the arm y, and rewarded each of them according to his rank, 


At that time the royal army being ordered to march from Sagar moved towards 
Kanbari and Mudhol; and when they arrived in the neighbourhood of Kanbari, Kapras, the 
chief of that district, hearing of the arrival of the Snitén, and dreading attack by his army, 
sent smooth-tongued messengers with presents of horses, elephants and various goods to the 
Sultan. Through the interest of the courtiers they obtained an audience and presented a 
petition to the following effect :— 

“Iam the slaye of slaves of the threshold of the royal throne, and I know the power of 
the conquering army, but from excess of baseness and sips I am debarred from the happiness of 
making my obeisance: if the royal mercy will wash away the dust of meanness of this slave 
in the limpid water of pardon, and draw the pen of forgiveness through the registers of crimes 
of this penitent one, he will assuredly pay two years’ revenue into the royal treasury; and 
after that, obtaining hopefulness of royal favours, he will put away fear from his heart, and 
hasten with the step of service to the royal threshold.” 


The Sultin having compassion on the wealencss and disappointment of Kapras ordered that 
his offer of tribute should be accepted, and that no further injury should be done to his fortress 
or country, 


The army then set off on the march for the country of the accursed Niriyana, and when 
they reached Talgirya (?), Dunyfpuk (?) begged for pardon, and he as well as his wife 
sons and other relatives came out of the fort and threw themselves at the feet of the Sultién 
who received them kindly, and confirmed them in possession of the fort and district. 


The Sultan then continued his march against the traitor Nariyana. On arriving within 
one stage of the place of that ignoble one a petition reached the Sultan from Sin-ud-Dtp 
Mukt‘a, who in conjunction with N ariyana used constant! y to assist Sultin Muhammad 
Toghlak Shah. The letter contained assurances of his submission and loyalty, and said that 
he would shortly pay his respects to the Sultin. The Jatter was much pleased to hear this, and 
hononred Sin-ud-Din by sending to inform him of his benevolent inclinations, and wrote him a 
jarman containing many assurances of favour and affection, Mu'tn-ud-Din had seen Nariyana 
as well as the result of the fraudulent conduct of Igmi‘i] Mukh, so he hastened te wait on th 
Sultan and had the hononr of making his obeisance to him. The Sultéinin the plenitude of 
his favour and kindness embraced him and said -— | 


“It is the usage of people of sincerity and piety to exert themselves in the business of their 
lords, and when they obtain knowled ge of justice and injustice, Jeave the service of the tyrant 
and incline towards that of the just man.” Mu‘{n-ud-Din was then distingnished by a special 
robe of hononr. | 


Next day the Snltin marched towards Mudhol, hunting and shooting on the way, and in 
terror of the troops the con ntry was cleared of lions, tigers and panthers, 
** Not identified. ‘The word is written “Harlp ” in the Br. Ma, MS. rs 
* Spelt y9=2 55 in the text. Probably Kalabgtir is meant, between GolkondA and Bidar. 
* In the I. O. MS. this name ia distinctly written gysOJ! 00 (Sin-ud-Din) wherever it occurs; but in the 
‘Br, Mu. MS. it is in each place distinctly written u20J Iya (Mu‘in-nd-Din), ‘The latter is most probably correct. 


He then despatched a force under the leadership of Mubarak Khan and Kutob-nl-Malk to 
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When the royal army passed the river Kistna the country of the base infidels became turned 
topsy-turvy, and the cultivated lands changed into desolation: all the inhabitants took refuge 
in the four strongest fortresses in that part of the country. 


The rebel Narayana seeing that it was useless for him to use his claws against a fnrions 
lion, being himself a fox, he wished by fox-play to avoid contending with lions; so he sent an 
eloguent man to the Sultin with the following memorial :— 


“T am a slave of the ancient servants of the royal threshold, but owing to my many crimes 
and the awfulness of the wrath of the Sultan of the World I cannot have the presumption to 
kiss the ground before him, If the King of the World would order one of the slaves of the 
conrt to come overin this direction in order that thisslave may explain his circumstances to him, 
and if he will briefly bring them to the notice of your Majesty, it will not be far from the 
perfection of kindness to servants and the application of a remedy,” 

The Sultin, agreeing to the proposal of that accursed, vile one, sent Kazi Baha-1-Hajib to 
say to him: — “ Your crimes are notorious, and on account of them you are deserving of 
exemplary punishment ; but if you repent and obey the laws of government in fnture, your 
former faults will be overlooked, and your life and the lives of your sons and family — several 
thousand persons — may be spared; otherwise your fortress will be razed to the ground, 
your dwelling-places will be sacked, and your irreligious body with all your followers will 
become as a fable,’’ 


When the infidel Narfyana heard these awful words the fear which had settled in his heart 
was increased ; but fortune having turned agains thim and plunged him in misery he could 
not agree to serve the Sultan, but set his heart on opposing him, and took refuge in the fort 
of Jamkhandi, which was considered one of the greatest of his forts. He sent three of his 
chief nobles to hold three other forts ; and of these men he sent one vile one named Gopal to 
hold the fort of Mudhél, and two other infidels to Terdal and Bagalkot. 


When the Sultin knew that the impure and fearless Nirfyana had no desire to yield 
submission, he determined first of all to take the fort of Mudhol, which was the strongest of 
the forts of that contemptible one, who owing to the strength of that place was beyond the 
reach of everyone. This fort he determined to take, in order that fear being established in the 
hearts of the accursed people of that district they would no longer desire to offer any opposi- 
tion nor engage in war with the Muhammadan army. 


When the Sultin, with the intention of attacking the fort of Mudhol, crossed the river and 
turned in that direction, the traitor Niriyana deemed it advisable to send a number of his 
troops to make a night attack on the royal camp, hoping by this mancenyre to avert the fate 
which threatened them: bnt destiny was against them. The cursed N. irayana sent nearly two 
hundred horse and a thousand in fantry on a dark night to attack the royal army; bot he was 
not aware that he who throws a stone at the sky inevitably wounds his own head. This 
doomed band of infidels reached the corner of the Sultin’s camp, but only to shut the door of 
safety in the face of their own fortune. The vile infidels in the fort of Mudhol also, when 
they heard the tumult of that powerless handful, a number of them rashly came out of the fort 
and joied that rabble. But since the royal troops, like their own fortune, were awake and 
on the alert, they suddenly intercepted those worthless infidels and almost annihilated them. 
Most of them were killed, but some escaped : a few crept like mice into the holes of the fortress 
and about twenty of them fled towards Jamkhandi, and with a thousand troubles and perplexi- 
ties reached that place, ; 


Next morning the Snultén sat on his throne and held a public andience ; and the nobles 
and leaders of the army brought before him the prisoners and boot ywhich they had acquired 
Some of the prisoners were put to death, and the brave men who on that dark night had shawn 
special bravery were distinguished by royal fayours, and the booty which had been gained was 
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given tothem, Thissignal victory had the effect of greatly weakening the power of Narayana 


and dispiriting his army, 

Sunultaneously with this affair the Shahzidah joined the camp of the Snltin, and a 
number of the nobles and ministers were sent out to meet him. When the Shahzidah saw the 
Sultfin he hastened to salute him. The Sultan called him to him, caught him to his breast, 
kissed him on the face, and asked him abont his journey and the affairs of his army. TheShih- 
zidah gave him clear answers, and the Sultin was astonished at his shrewdness and sagacity, 
and presented him with a special robe of honour and many other royal distinctions. 


On the following day the Sultan ordered an assault on the fortress; but afterwards 
perceiving that this would entail the loss of many brave men at the hands of the infidels, 
which was contrary to the Jaws of religion and manliness, he countermanded the assault and 
formed a cordon round the fortress, and dug a trench completely round it, so that it might 
more easily be taken. 


For four months they were engaged in the siege of Mudhol: at last the infidels being 
reduced to extremities paid two years’ revenue into the royal treasury besides promising to 
pay the future revenue ; and agreed that after the return of the royal army they would be sub- 
missive to the court, and endeavour by every means in their power to atone for their past 
offences. 


The army then encamped within sight of the fortress of Miraj. The Sultin spent two 


months in pleasure and recreation in that open country ; the troops also passed their time in 
ease and leisnre, 


Afier that the Sultfin determined to conquer the country of the Konkan, and started with 
his army for that district, marching by stages, and hunting and shooting on the way. The 
soldiers hunted the tiger, and they emptied the face of the country as well as the air of wild 
beasts, pelicans and cranes, 


When the Sultén — the cream of the race of Babman — passed Khaérepatan, the people of 
that district on becoming aware of his approach, left their dwellings, and from terror of the 
army fled to the mountain-tops and hills and interior parts and valleys, The troops plundered 
all the cattle and pastures of the Hindtis, The cam p remained in that place nearly two 
months, the army resting from the fatigue of the march. 


They then moved towards Sagar and when they encamped in its neighbourhood, all the 
feudal lands belonging to those forts and districts having been annexed to the Sultin’s 
dominions, were assigned to the agents of the court, each of whom, according to his worth and 
rank, was distinguished by royal fayours. 


After that the Sultan crossed the river BhimA and taking tribute from Sedam and Malkaid 
he advanced towards Kalburga, 


Kir Khan, who in tyranny and injustice exceeded Namrfid and Shidad, hastened to wait on 
the Sultin and was distinguished by a robe of honour and other dignities ; but after three days, 
by the seduction of the black-faced Kalah Muhammad, he fled from the royal army, and the 
Sultan himself went in pursuit of that impure, base one. The army and baggage of Kir Khan 
being captured, suddenly a great flood came on the road and drowned most of his followers - 
but he himself being apart from them at the time, escaped, and with much difficulty reached 
Kutir. 


The Sultin having returned from the pursnit of Kir Khan marched towards the fort of 
Kalliana which was then occupied by Kélah Muhammad, who from his innumerable crimes was 
nicknamed the “black-faced.’’ The Sultfn being determined to take the place divided th 
different sides of the fortress among his troops, who formed a cordon round it + 4nd the beg; ; 
were reduced to helplessness. pies. 
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Sikandar Khan, whom on account of his valuable services and suucerity the Sulpin had enti- 
tled * Parsand" (son), arrived in camp with a large force, and had the honour of making his 
obeisanee, The Sultiin treated Sikandar Khin with much courtesy, and forther exalted him 
by the dignity of the Roby Umbrella, and raised him in rank above all the other omire and 
khéwa, The Sultin ordered him to proceed to Kntir and lay waste the country of Kir Khiin, 
also to make him prisoner and bring him before the throne. Sikandar Khiin swore by the 
dust of the Sultin’s footstep that be wonld not retorn til] he brought that promise-breaking 
old min bound os a malefactor before the foot of the throne. 

Sikandar Khin then marched from the Sultdn's camp with a large force, and proceeded 
towards Kutir, News of his approach reached Kir Khin: and when the army arrived within 
_ & farteng of Kittfr, Sikandar Khan was informed that Kir Khiin watching his opportinity 
lind sallied out from the fort with « force of brave men sldlled in fight, made his way to the 
army of Sikandar Khin and in one attack untied the knot of agelomeration of those who, 

Pleiades-like, were drawn up in a compact formation, causing then to become dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, and pursued them as they fled ; but suddenly Sikandar Khin rushed 
out from a place of ambush and attacked Kir Khan'y force. In the midst of this battle Fakhr 
Sha‘bin with some cavalry attacked Kir Khin, and the latter turned to repnise him, Fakhr 
Sha'bin, in order to draw him on pretended to run away, and Kir Khin boldly hurried 
in pursuit; but in the meantime another purty of Fakhr Sha‘ban’s friends having joined him 
they turned on their pursuers, and Kir Khiin being unable to cope with them wished to pluck 
bis foot from the net of misfortune and the grasp of inte by taking to fight, but Vakhr 
Sha‘ban canght him, and grasping him by the hair dragged him along the gronnd, The troops 
of Kir Khan endeavoured to release him, hut failed, and at Inst they took to flight, leaving their 
leader in the uet of misfortune. Fakhr Sha'bin then bound Ktr Khin and took him to 
Sikandar Khiin. The latter was much pleased, and having written a report of the victory sent it 
by Fakhr Shu'‘biin to the court of the sultin. Fakhr, in despach ontstripping lightning and the 
wind, reached the camp of the Sultin on the second duy, and informed him of the victory and 
the eapture of Kir Khin. The Sultin was delighted to hear this geod nows, and Fakhr 
obtained many marks of royal favour, and the dram of rejoicing was beaten in the camp. 

A week afterwards the Sultin marched with his ariny towards Kittiir and when he arrived 
on that frontier, Sikandar Khiin heard of his approach, and in accordance with his oath, he 
dragged Kir Khin in chains to tho foot of the royal throne. The Sultin leaded Sikandar 
Khin with distinctions, and ordered Kir Khinto be denuded of the dress of life (put to death); 
but Sikandar Khin represented, saying :— ‘* Since this old sinner is given to me, and your 
Majesty's camp is pitched at the foot of the fortress of Hittr, if the people of this vile one 
repent and yield obedience, show regret for their tyranny and injustice, pay the past revenue 
vod agree to pay the fature revenue, well and good, but if not it will be perfectly casy to put 
him to a shamefnl death." According to the petition of Sikandar Rivin the Sultin refrained 
from putting Kir Khin to death, and the eamp was pitched in sight of the fort of Kittar. 

In the midst of these uffuirs Kalnh Muhammad leaving Kalliin? went to the fort of Kittiir 
and fortified himself there: several times he boldly sallied from this fort and nttacked the 
Sultin’s army, throwing them inte conlnsion, and when the royal troops tried to mtercept therm, 
they, like foxes in fear of the attack of lions, touk refuge ina hole in the fortress, But one 
day Kilah Muhammad, his fortune having turned against him, hocording to his past custom, 
came ont.of the fort with same of his troops and attacked the Sultan's urmy; bat the latter 
intercepted thom, aod in one attack the seition of that nnfortunnte, insignificant one was 
suppressed, his followers dispersed, and lie himself made prisoper, According to a ceriain 
historian his figure was also relieved from the load of his head. 

In this campaign the Soltin obtained two celobrated fortresses which reaped their heads aa 
high as heaven, numoly, the forta-of Kallijni and Kittie: in whuolever ditection he went lie 
used to return victorious, 
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After these victories the Sultan set out on the march for Kalburga, the seat of govern- 
ment ; and in that excellent city erected lofty buildings and giving it the name of Ahsanabad 
selected it as the permanent dwelling-place of the throne. In some histories it is related that 
Sultén ‘Alaé-nd-Din Hasan Shah took the eity of Kalburga first of all, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to take Daulatabfd and all the other towns. In any case, when Kalburga, Bidar and 
Daulatabid with all their dependencies came into his possession, he was anxious to take 
all the other towns of the Dakhan, According to tradition the first victory which he gained 
was at Bhokardhan; as soon as he arrived there the Itdya of that place presented him with 
three laks of rupees and agreed to pay the revenue into the royal treasury. From that place 
the Sultin marched towards Mahar, the R44 of which place also sent countless wealth to the 
victorious army ,and so obtained immunity from assault. The army then moved towards the 
celebrated Manda, and the people of that country also agreed to pay tribute and contribution, 
and were exempted from molestation, 


Then the Sultan set ont for his capital, Ahsandbéd, where he spent some time in pleasure 
and amusement, and the troops rested from the fatigue of the march. 


*[ After that, the Sultan having conceived the idea of conquering the island of Goa as well 
as Dabhol and all the sea-coast and ports, determined to proceed in that direction. After 


= 


accomplishing the journey the royal camp arrived in the neighbourhood of Goa, and they laid ° 


siege to the town, which after five or six months they succeeded in taking, and were gladdened 
by countless booty, 


After taking Goa the Sultin moved towards Dabhol, and obtained possession of that 
district also. Thence he crossed over towards Kalhar* and Kolhaptr, where they also raised 
on high the banners of Islim and overturned those of infidelity and error. Then the Sultan 
returned to his capital, Ahsanabad, and took bis ease in the permanent dwelling-place of the 
royal throne. | 


Aiter spending some time in pleasure in his capital, he was again desirons of conquering the 
country of Tilang (Telingana) and acquiring a name and reputation, 27 [so orders were issued 
to the army to move in that direction. According to orders the army assembled and marched 
towards Telingénf. The Sultan sent on in advanee a number of his officers with scouts to 
devastate the country of the infidels whilst he followed in rear of them], For nearly a year he 
travelled through the country of Telingand, and having taken possession of the district of 
Bhonigir he overthrew the idol-temples, and instead of them bnilt mosques and publie schools, 
When he had completed the conquest of Telingdna he returned to his capital, and opening the 


doors of justice and kindness in the face of his subjects and soldiers acted generously towards 
all the inhabitants of the Dakhan, 


At this period the Sultan had obtained possession of most of the cities and forts of the 
Dakhan ; so that his dominions extended from the east side of Daulatabid to Bhonagir and the 
river Godavari — both north and south sides — to the river Gang [Wain Ganga ?] and the 
west side of Kalburgi to the river Kistni, and Ganhar (?) and Dabhol and Goa. And the 
rayason the further side of the Kistna becoming government landholders, agreed 
tribute ; and the Sultan assigned on feudal tenure to his ministers and nobles — to each 
ing to his rank — the varions districts and towns of Hindfistén which he had conquered. 
His own old district, which was Hukeri, Belgaon and Miraj, he entrusted to his eldest son 
Zafar Khan, whom he made his heir-apparent ; and gave him the name of Sultin Muhammad 





in This passage enclosed in brackets iz entirely omitted in the Br, Mu. MS,, probably by mistake on the part 
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Shah. Daulatabid he assigned to his sister's son, Bahrim Khan (Mazindarani); but when 
Bahram Khién became established in Danlatibad, a vicious disposition and evil imagination 
became embedded in his vitals (and he said to himself): “Since Daulatibad was the 
coronation-place of the Sultin, and has been assigned to me during his lifetime, it is 
evidently his intention to give me his place.’ With this idea in his head Bahrim Khan became 
antagonistic and hypocritical. fom 


At this time the Sultan had been ill for nearly three or four months, but Bahram Khan 
did not go to visit him, lest the Sultan should obtain an inkling of his intentions, and 
by issuing orders counter to his designs, render their accomplishment impossible. Such are 
briefly the particulars of this matter, which (please {God !) will be mentioned hereafter in 
writing the history of Muhammad Shah. 


Afier a reign of eleven years, two months and seven days the Sultin died. 


* = 2 * * * > = 


Shortly before his death the Sultan summoned his sons to his presence ; and four princes 
like four strong pillars of the state, weeping tears of blood, presented themselves before 
their illustrious father, who embraced them, and as he looked at them wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving them. 


The Sultan in his will made Suitan Muhammad Shah (who surpassed all the other sons 
in understanding and intelligence) his heir, and exhorted all his sons, near relations and army 
and subjects to obey him. 


*5| The prince and all the nobles and generals put on clothes of blue and black as a sign 
of mourning. The lamentation, and cries reached the heavens, and the ceremonies of mourning 
were duly carried out. | 


Sultan “Alé-ud-Din Hasan Shdh, was a just king and the cherisher of his people and pious. 
During his reign his subjects and army used to pass their time in perfect ease and content; 
and he did much towards propagating the true faith, He had four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Muhammad Shah, became his father’s heir, and was entitled Zafar Khan, which was the title 
of the Sultan himself. 


[The following interesting account of the origin of the Bahmant Dynasty and the reign of 
* Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani is taken from the Tagkarat-ul-Mulak. J? differs considerably 
from all the other accounts; and is, perhaps, not of much historical value; still I think it would he 
a pity to omit it. | 


Let it not be concealed from the acute that concerning the origin of the Bahmani kings 
I have seen many relations, some of which say that they derive their origin from Bahman, son 
of Isfandyar, son of Gushtasb, one of the magnificent kings of Persia. 


Another report is that the sovereignty of the Bahmani kings dates from the time of Hasan 
Gangai. Now this Hasan Gangi was a youth of high descent, who by reverses of fortune was 
in very reduced circumstances, 


One day he was sleeping in the desert under the shade of a tree. Gangti Pandit Bahman 
was passing near the spot, and saw the youth asleep. A cobra, the bite of which is known 
to be more deadly than that of the viper, holding a blade of green grass in its mouth close 
to Hasan Gangii’s face, had raised its head from the ground and was driving off the flies from 
his face, The Brahmin who witnessed this circumstance, by his sagacity discerned that some 
high dignity was in store for this Hasan. The snake remained there till Hasan awoke from his 
sleep, when it lowered its head and went on its way. The Brahmin then went up to Hasan 





8 This passage, enclosed in brackets is omitted in the I. O. MS., probably by mistake on the part of the 
copyist, but is given in the Br. Mu, MS,, fol, 25 6, last line et sey, 
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and inquired abont hia origin, Hasan told him all abont himself. Gangi Pandit then raid to 
Hasan: — “A great dignity is in atore for you.” Hasan asked ; — “What reason have you 
for making that statement?” He replied : — “Prom this cireonstance which I have just 
witnessed, that while you were atlcep a large snake came, ond holding » blade of green gris 
in its mouth, drove away the flies from your free ; when you awoke, it, servant-like, lowered its 
head und went away. A very high dignity will come to you since a noxious animal performs 
service auch as that for you. In time to come I hope in all sincerity for some bumble situation 
in your service : perhaps by the happy influence of your fayour I may obtain some pout of 
honour; ond I hambly petition thut you will combine my name with your own, and that you 
und all your descendants will always sign your farmdne with the word “ Bahmant,” Hasan 
agreed to this proposal, and uwed to write himself © Bahmant,” and eighteen of his suceessors 
who sat on the throne assumed the same surname. 


Hasan Gang’ held some sitnation in tho service of the shell entitled Shokh Muhammad 
Siraj Tunaidi (May the blessing of God be on him '), and passed most of his time in his gel, 
ne duy the ¢iekh wos in the act of performing his ablations in the village of Gang!, a suburb 
of Miraj, which is now known by the name of Murtagsibid. The chekA having taken off the 
turban to wipe his head, Hasan Gang took it up and placed ition his own head; upon whieh 
the sheth remarked : — ‘* Hasan demanda from me the crown of royalty.” 

When some time had passed in this way, Hasan one day complained of being in great want. 
The shel said : —“ Ail things are bound lo happen in their own time." 

Since that conntry wus the abode of infidela there was no masjid there, so the ehekA 
founded one; and the Musalmins with one accord gave the building to him, 

By chance Hasan onday filled # large vessel with earth, and lifted it up: the ahekh 
suid > — “Hasan desires to lift the weight of the world,’ 


One day the rhekh was asleep, aud as the aun was shining on him, Hasan sheltered him 
with hia mantle, When the eheth awoke and perceived this he remarked : — “ Huaan solicits 
from me the roynl canopy.” 


Oneo, when Hasin’s mother want to the shebh and represented to him some of the disq 
tress of their circumstances, the shekh told them to begin tilling the ground in w certain lace: 
and their wishes would be folfilled. According to the shefA’s instractions they employed 
themselves in tilling the ground, and happening to find in it some indicntions and vestiges of 
momar and stone, they gave information of this to the thet, He replied: — “ Give thanks to 
(aod Moat Hich (elorificd be his name ') that our desire is accom pl ished. ‘ If yon give ihanks, 
I wall dmerease you!" 


One night when Hasan waa in his master’s prerenee the shekh said: —“O king, collect 
an army and wage a religions war (jihad) till you bring the country of the unbalievers into the 
pale of Islim,” Hasan replied: — “ To wage WEE preparntions are necessary, and at present | 
am poverty-stricken.” The slekh anid: —“ God the Most Holy and Most High han bestowed. 
on you treasure.” Then the ehek, taking Hagan with him, went to the ptoos of ground which 
he had told him to cultivate, and thera’ diselosed the treasure, Hnasan, by order of the shots 
took awayas much aa he required, expended it in raising an army, and then informed thy shekh 
of what he lad dona. Gangi Pandit exerted himself very mach in carrying ont these separ 
Then the siekh said to Hasan} —“ Be presenton Friday, for it isthe predestined day," 

Aa s000 ts it was night Hagan presented himself, and having recited the Fdtihah with the 
urmy of the she:h, the latter tied a girdle ronnd Hisan's waist, and directed him te Dronetd 
towards Mirnj. 

When he orrived in the neighbourhood of Mirnj the governor of the fort wag an infidel 
woman Tamed Kant Durkivati. Unconagious of their epprouch ale had gone ont on a journey 
nod when they met an engagement ensued. 4. 
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In this battle the Musalmins being completely victorions Rini Durkiivat) was made pri- 
soner, and the brave army of [slim entered the fort of Miraj, A letter annonneing the victory 
was aunt to the eheth, who was much plenzed at the news, and in reply desired them to call the 
fort Mubirakabad, aa it was auspicious to them and the people of Islim. ‘his victory Took place 
A. H. 745 (A. D. 1347). The shebh then said to them:—" Go on, for victory is on your side,” 


Having gained possession of Mubirakébad and the neighbouring districts round it the 
power and glory of the Musalmins increased day by day. They quelled all disturbances in 
that part of the country; and having tranquillized their vpponents, by the advice of the akekh 
they proceeded towards Kalburgii, 

When they arrived in that neighbourhood they observed the actions and motions of the 
garrison of the fort and ita governor; and having asceriained tha numerical strength of his 
army and the nature of his warlike preparations, they thought to themselves that their small 
force waa unequal to the tnsk of taking taking the fort’; and informed the thekh acoordingly, 
He replied : —* On the night of Wednesday Parvan Bi,o will be going on a pilgrimage to hia 
own idol-temple, which is situate ot a distance of threo fersokhs 2 at that very time you 
should proceed to the fort, for the victory has already been given to you.” 


Hasan was delighted and kissed the feet of the eiekh, and on the appointed night he went 
to the fort, The garriaon, thinking it was Parvan Ri,o returning, opened the gate of tha fort, 
and Hasan Gangi) boldly entered and turned out the people of the fort. When this news 
reached Parvan Rio he was confounded ; and returning from the temple engaged the army 
of fslim, <A flerce battle ensued, and the Mubammadan troops poured m rain of arrows on 
the enemy, in the midst of which Parvan Ra,o was alain and the remnant of his army disporsed, 
They buried Purvau Bi,o’s head near the gate of the fort, and the mark of the place still existe. 


They named Kalburga “ Absandbid,” and Hasan Gang without further dispute being 
established on the throne of sovereignty in the city of Albsanibad, assumed the tiile of Sultin 
‘Ali-nd-Din Bahman Shih, He made Ganga Pandit pre-eminent, and it was agroed between 
them that Saltén ‘Ald-ad-Din and all his descendants should adopt the surname of “ Bahman 
Shah,” This viotory took place in A. H. 748 (A. D. 1847). 

He reigned with wisdom and firmness for a period of thirteen years, ten months and 
twenty-seven days, He died in the yoar 761 (A. D. 1359). He was constant in his disciple 
ship te the shah, and his example in this respect was followed by his suceessors, 








Tlis eldest aon, Sultin Muhammad, was appointed his successor. 
(To be continued.) 


a el ee 
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TRLURUS: rat to prove to them the blessings of harmony. 
Br G, BR, Sunuawtam Paxrere. There stood onthe banks of the Godavri a buge 
(Continued from Vol. XXFI p. 008.) cotton trea on which lirds of the air taed to 


XLII roost at night. Laghupathinake, king of the 
ars crows, woke ¢arly one morning and anw a Kirdte 

AT Hajamundry there lived a king. Vishgu- | fowler who appeared to him a acoond Yama and 
vaerdhans by mame, who, distressed at the mia- | said :—“L haveseon thia man's face at dawn. Some 
conduct of his sons, requested a Brdhman to | misfortune is sure to happen, Itis not wise to 
instruct them in the paths of virtue, The Brih- | remain near him.” Aw he wos flying away as 
man thereupon began to tell them the following | quickly os possible, the fowler approached the 


sa | About 10) miles, 
™ Acoording to all the other uocounts he reigned eleven years, two months and seren days, aod died in 
A. Wf. 708. 
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tree, ecuttered n Little RARE his net, a 
lay in ombosh close by. Thereupon Chitragriva, 
the dove-king, who was flying afar off, saw the 
rico anderaid to bia fellow-doves:—“Whence 


cometh this rice in ao desert? We should not 
crave for thia rice. Once upon a time a traveller, 
through craving a bracelet, waa deceived bya tiger 

mee upona time an old tiger bathed and 
holding sacred grassin its hand stood on the 
bank of a tank and culled olond too passer-by | 
to take the golden bracelet which he offered him. 
The traveller thought to himself :-—This is my 
luck. 
to ahow him the bracelet, and the tiger stretched 
forth his paw and said :-—'See, here ia the bracelet." 
The traveller said:— ‘You arm o oruel beast 
How can I trust you"? The tiger replied -— 
‘Troe, | waa avery erael beast im my young 
days, and slew a hostofl men and cows. Aa 
a ooneeqnetice Llost my wife and children and 
have to live alone. Buta kind man bad merey 
on me and advised ma to give up killing men 
and cows and praction good actions. I teok his | 
advice, ond now Tam a poor weak brote, Why 
can you Doltrust mer As you area poor man I 
wish to give thia in charity to you, Go and bathe 
in the tank clow by and you cun have it.” The 
greedy fool fell into the trap, went into the water, 
and waa bogged inthe mud. Thetigersaw him 
and said :—*Itisa pity you should have fallen 
into the mire. I will come and pull you out. Be 
not afraid.” Thos gaying he approached him 
slowly and caught hold of him. The fool a he 
was dying cried ont :—' This is the result of my 
stupid covetousness.” ” 


The moral ia that we should do nothing in o 
hurry. 


One of the doves answered: — “What's the 
pool of excessive caution? Tf we are to get our 
food we must run risks.” On this they all flew 
and were caught in the net. 


When they found themselves entangled they 
turned on their adviser and abused him :—"'This 
in What comes of following your advice." While 


the other pigcons reproved him Chitragriva | 


said :—" What is the naa of orying over spilt 
milk? Wearéin a mess, ond must do our best 
to get out of it. A thought mpgests itself to 
mé. Let us oll fly up together and take the nat 
with us, When onite] even weak creatures 
can do much." Hearing this, the doves soared up 


into the aky, waying there cannot be any better | 


mug¢eation. The fowler smazed thought of 
catching them when they alighted aguin, and 


Why hesitate?’ So he nuked the tiger 


follened thine etering at the eky till they disap- 
peared from hia view, when be went home in 
grief. 


When the birds saw this they asked Chitragriva 
the next thing to be done. He answered: — 
“Thave a friend, the rat-king Hiransyaka, who 
dwells at Vichithravags on the banks of the 
Gandak. He can eave us by biting the net-strings 
with his strong teeth. Let us goto him.” They 
took his advice and went to Hiragayaln, But 
the rat hearing the noise of their wings wan sore 
afraid and would not leave his hole, Chitragrive 
called to him in a loud voice and eaid —* Priend 
why do you not epenk to us?” The rat knew 
his voioe and came out at once. 

“1am delighted to see my good friend, Chitra- 
griva.” When he saw the pigeons canght in the 
net, he wae startled, and said >—" Friend, what ie 
this?” Chitragriva replied :—*“ Friend, thia ia 
the fruitef our destiny.” The rat began to gnaw 
at the threads, but Chitragriva said. —* Friend, 
thisig not the way to do it. First untie the knots 
of my subjects, and then wine” Hirsnayake 
replicd:—"“ My teeth are very weak, I cannot 
cut all the knotw, I will try to sever your knots 
ai long an there ia strength in my teeth, Then 
we shall se¢ about the othora if I have sufficient 
strength.” To which Chitragriva replied:— Do 
au you please. What can we do beyond our 
atrength ?” ‘To which Hirapayaka eaid:-—" Havo 
you notheard of the proverb, ‘charity begins 


at home?" Therenpon Chitragriva replied :— 


“Friend, what you say is trne But I 
cannot endure the trouble of my subjeota,” 


Thus pleased Hiranayaka and heact to work and 
freed all the doves, und after entertaining them 
sent them al) home rejoicing. 

The gurd further said :—Hiranagaka then 
entered hia hole, Laghupathannka,: astonished 
at what he had seen, came and alighted noar 


| the bole of Hiranayaka, and said ;—" Oh, Hirann- 


yuka ! 1 demre your fricndahip. Have mercy 
on mo and fulfil my desire.” Hearing this 
Hirauayaka from inside the hole said —“ Who 
ara you?” To which the crow replied:—“I 
oma orow. My name ja Laghopathinaka.” 
Hiranayuka laughed at this, and said:—"I am 
your lawfnl prey, How can we two befriends F 
Ti will be with us os with the deer who waa 
canght in the trap and owed hia life to the 
crow.” “How was that P" enquired Laghu- 
puthinoka. 8) Hiranayaka went on to any :— 
“A deer and a crow once lived in the forest of 


| Mantheravati in the landofMagadha, and were 


che friends. ‘The deer throve and grew fat until 
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a jackal saw him and thought to himself what a 
dainty meal he could make ofhim. So thinking 
the jackal came to the deer and said:—‘ Let us 


befriends.’ ‘Who are you?’ asked the deer. 


‘J am Subuddhi, the jackal, and I desire your 
friendship.’ So the deer took the jackal to his 
lair and when the crow who was perched on a tree 


close by saw them he said to the deer :—'° Who 


is your friend? ‘This is my dear friend, the 
jackal Subuddhi,’ he answered. To this the crow 
replied :—‘ Can you trusta new-comer? In days 
of yore, a kite, Jarathgava by name, died 
through having entertained a cat, which story 
I shall tell you. 

On the banks of the Bhagirathi is a large fig 
tree. In a hole in its trank there lived Jarath- 
gava,anold kite. The birds that lived on the tree 
nsed to share their food with him and thus he 
managed to live. One day, Thirghskarna, a cat, 
approached the tree noiselessly, intending to eat 
the nestlings. They cried out when they saw her, 
and Jarathgava, hearing the noise, looked out 
and ‘spied the cat. The cat was sore afraid 
of the kite, and thought to herself:— I am im evil 
case, I can only escape by my cunning.’ So the 
eat stood before the kite and bowed to him, 
whereupon the kite asked her who she was. ‘1 am 
a cat, and people call me Thirghakarna.’ To 
which the kite replied :—‘ Be off at once, or it 
will be the worse for you.’ To which the kite 
replied :—‘Kindly let me explain.’ So the kite 
enquired the cat’s errand. To which she 
replied :—‘ I have changed my course of life and 
become a Brahmachdrin, I have long wished to 
meet you, and hospitality is asacred duty. The 
kite, in answer, said:—‘ Cats are very fond of 
meat, and there are many nestlings here. This is 


why I spoke.’ When the cat heard this, she put | 


her paws to her ears, and invoking the Lord 
Krishna swore that she had given up animal food, 
and was now devoted to deeds piety. Hearing 
these words, the kite requested the cat not to be 
angry. ‘How can a person know the character of 
a new-comer as soon as he arrives? Come and go 
as you please.’ So the cat became a crony of the 
kite and used to live in the same hole in the tree. 


By and bythe cat used to creep out every 
night and eat some of the nestlings, which when 
the birds perceived they began to look about. 
The cat cleared out at once, and the birds found 
the bones in the nest of the kite and pecked him 
to pieces. 

Therefore it is that I said that we should not 
trust a new-comer.’ 

Hearing this, the jackal looked indignantly 
at the crow, and said:—‘You too were a new- 





comer when you tock up with the deer. Is 
not a castor oil plant considered a huge tree in 
a treeless plain? It is only the ignorant that 
make a difference between a friend amd a foe.’ 


| Hearing this, the deer said :—‘Why all this wrangl- 


ing? Let us all spend our days in one place in 
peace.” On hearing this, the crow consented. 
The deer, the jackal and the crow lived together 
inharmony. After some days had passed the 
jacka) said to the deer:—‘Friend! I have seen 
in the forest a field fully mpe. Accompany me. 


I will show you the field’ So saying the fox 


took the deer with him and showed him the place. 


| After this the deer began to graze there. The 
owner of the field noticed it and resolved to kill 
| the beast. So he laid a net at a corner of the 


field and went home. The animalas usual came 
thenext day to the fiel dto graze and was entangl- 
ed in the meshes and began to think :—‘Alas ! 
Iam caught inanet! WhatcanIdo? Whois 
there torescune me? If my friend the crow 
chance to come he might save me.’ The jackal 
was pleased at the sight and thought that his 
object was gained. So he went up to the deer, 
who said:—‘Friend, come quick and cut the net.’ 
The jackal said:—‘This is the holy day of 
Munisvara. How can I touch animal sinew on a 
fast day? Any other day Iam at your service.’ 
Night came on. The crow missing the deer 
came to look for him and asked him what had 
happened. ‘This comes,’ he answered, ‘of trust- 


| ing afalse friend” Meanwhile the farmer came 


up, and the crow said :—‘ He comes like another 
Yama, and we must act at once. Doas [tell you. 
Spread ont your legs and feign to be dead” The 
deer followed his advice, and when the farmer 
loosed him from the net the crow gave a caw and 
the deer escaped. Just then the jackal came up 
in hopes of a meal: but the farmer, vexed at his 
mishap, killed him with a blow of his cudgel. 
He that digs a pit for others falls in himself." 


When he heard this tale, Laghupathfnaka said 
to Hiranayaka:—‘‘ This is foolish talk. Accept 
me as your friend like Chitragriva.” 


To which Hiranayaka replied :—* You are fickle- 


| minded. It is not advisable to make an everlast- 


ing friendship with the fickle-minded, To add 
to this, you are my enemy. Itis not good to be 
on terms of intimacy with an enemy, however 
good he may be. I cannot therefore be intimate 
with you.” To which Laghupath4naka replied :-— 
“Why talk so much without understanding my 
disposition? Hear my last word. I have seen 
Chitragriva enjoying the pleasure of your com- 
pany, I desire to be on terms of friendship 


with you. Itis well if you fulfil my prayers. 








and dw.” Hironayoke bearing this camo out of | sleep, I would creep noise) ly to it and would 
the holeand anid >—""Laghupathinaka, T auvery | every day partake of the food. Onew upon a time 
much pleased with you. I shall do what you | he wus conversing with his fries J Vinakarpn and 
desire me to do.” Thus saying, Hiragayuka | was constantly looking up and shaking his rattle 
pleased the crow by his good deeds, let him depart, | and territying me. Vinukarna then asked Chuda. 
and entered the hole. From thot time forwards, | kirna:—* Why is it that you look up and shal 
the rat and the crow spent their daya in friendly. your rattle * To which he replicd:-—€A rat « ae 
intercourse. bo By Atlantica in fore partakes of the 
Some time after the orow seeing tha rab where. itis a source of rory great trouble 
said: —"Comraie, it is very dificult to cke | ™*" Vinakarna hearing this said'—' Wher 
wot a Livelihood here. I intend therefore to in the rat and where the wooden peg? Whore 
quit this desert fora wuitable abode.” Wheretnpan | dit such litth creature get the | renustly to elimly 
Hiranoyaka repliod:—“Toeth, hair, nails, and | "8b great height? There must be some cause 
tuen will not ahine if their habitation ia gono, for this, Sometime ago I went to a Br al man's 
The wise person ought therefore to give up | S0tlse to ent, when the Briliman culled hin wifs 
tho idea uf quitting a residence.” ‘To which the | 4nd said — Tomorrow a few Brians must 
Hlophants, lions and good men wander whervso. | have you collected for it?" To which the houxe- 
ever they will. Crows, birds und eowarda perish | *ife replied “IE the men bring home provisions 
in their own place, not being able to quit it." | ‘te women ean cook them, If they do not bring. 
Whereupon Hiranayaka said:—" Comrade, where | ‘hem what cam we do} mpon he gre 









| grew 
is it that you wunt to gotof” To which the qrow | ¢feeedingly angry and turning to hin wife said -— 
rephod:—"We should not quit an old residence | ‘We mat ninnaye a with the things we p bpp 
tut Ihave got spoken to you before fizing onr | 4ousewife agreed and said;—(] shall manage 
new (larkery. There is in the forest of Dandaka Gh inorrow's meal with the little that we hive," 
a tunk called Karpuragaura, Init dwella my | & eaying hv waahed, pounded and driod a 
friond Manthara, the turtle-king. He is a | qumntity of seman, A fowl then came and 
charitable creature. That excellent tortoise will tcratohedd away the seed, Tha Brilunan seeing 
support nie with plenty of fish fool” Whereupon | thas stid:—* The sesamum seedy have become 
Hiranayaka suid:—" Whatean I do here after you | @™p0re and unfit for a Hrilman meal, Go and 
are gone? Take me therefore alony with you.’ ee a for something elae and return.’ 
Laghupathinaka hearmge this wus very toch | ;,, MENT was Ieee pind a the houne 
Pleased and comsented to the proposal. They | housewife if ahe would give fia: ove 
then begun their journey with pleasant conver. in exchange fer her Seal Can ee tae 
falion on the way and reached the tank in a fow wife gladly agreed aes aD took a 
days, When Manthara saw thom at a distance, | aia gritom seed in 5 sieve mda sins kaa 
hie wont to meet them, fetched them thither, and o master asked he ha eg Be hikes a = 
feasted them as bucame their rank. ie — tse a tit = that she wie 
per . barguining about. ‘To which whe eaid that abe 
ehupathinake then exid to Manthara:— | received pounded stiamum peed in exchange for 
" Comrade, treat this rat kin respectfully. He ix | smaller quantity of tnhnaked seed, The 
the formmost among the virtuous, the ocean of gourd | Bribmag hearing this asid:—'© fool! would: 
seaicos and i Known ts Hirazayaka. Even | aaybody give pounded seed im exchange for 
Stchlu is unable to describe his quilities; How unhuaked # Thore mite he won. reason for her 
a ‘iving it. Donot take thin grain.’ 80 this rat 
So saying he narrated Hirauayaka’s story in uel sock strength and this fixed abode 
detail from the beginning, Manthara then | read Fo 
treated Hiranayaka with much rMeapect and guid — While Vinakarna to)\] thin tale 





Pscicese : sai, nance eg your living in a | a a bilis whose the fad 
Oiaert &" o which replied -— = dire. SLictibel <r an’ 
There was town nated Champakavati which | and dug into my hole and icc he ee 
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day saw meand ssid:-—* Wealth ix the root of est of birds, nud will fly off and learn what hna 
all welfare, What is the good of life without | befallen him,” He flow and flew high up in the 
money? - Thin rat having lost all bis wealth has | sir until he eamé to the place where the deer had 
foot with it his original strength. When the | fallen into anmary, The deer delighted to sou his 
Sunnyisin said this I grew dejected ani thought | friend said:—"“No time must be lost, Husten 
thus within myself ;—* It ia not right for me | and bring the rat Hiratayaka to gnaw the cords of 
to live here any longer. ‘Nor is it proper to | theanare,” So the crow wont, and placing the rat 
communicate my story to others.’ Qhndakurna | on his buck speedily flew buck with him, Wien 
seeing mo not quitting the place aimed a futal | the rat succeeded in extricating the deer they 
hlow at me with hiv stiak which T fortunately | asked him how he had fallen into this fresh digas. 
escaped, Hud it struck me I must hare heen | ter. “No orcature,” aaid he, “can escape his 
for long an inhabitant of Yamalika, So musing | fate. Whou T was a little fawn one day I fell 
T left the place and came to the jungle where life | into a core, was caught by a hunter and taken 
a casier for us." Mantharn heuring thia eaid:— | to the King’s palace. ‘There T was reared as o pet 
“Wealth is periahable, and it is useless to hoard | and golden ornaments were hung on my nook, 
it, ae You will ave from the fate of the miserly | One day when wandering in the city I was chased 
juckal. hy boys but the Indics of the royal eeraclio found 

One day « hunter named Bhairava, of the oily.) und tied mw Up near the chamber of the 
of Kalyana EKatak, went into tho forest. He kins. That mht a honvy storm of FULD Came on 
dlew a deer and was carrying it home when he | 2d I eried out in my joy: —' How delight- 
metawild pig. He simedan arrow ut the beast, | fal is thia min | How sweet the grasg will grow 
which in his death struggle gored him anda great | for me to eat.’ The king wondered to hear » 
serpent which lay close by. So all three died | beast talk in the tongne of men, and next day 
then and there, Up came thejackal, Thirgarava, | sent for the astrologers and told them What he 
and sceing the dead hodiew rejoiced at the had beard. They said:— For a beast to know 
prospect of having abundant food But in his | human speech is an event of ill omen. Your 
greadiness dhe thought to himeelf,—"Tha meat Majesty should perform rites of expiation and 
Twill keep for use ond meanwhile I will pat | send tha doer to a distant forest." So they 
the bowstring.’ As svon as he began to bite | Smt me from that abody of Peace and safety and 
the string the arrow was released and alow him | 1 came to the forest where, a8 you know, I fell 
too," into the snare of the hunter.” 

When he heard these words of Manthara he Meanwhile the tortoise Wis antiousl y expecting 
rejoiced und «aid =—"Now I know the value ofa | his friends the crow and the rat, and wan delighted 
wood friend,” When they returned after rescuing the deer. 

One day when they were enjoying themselyes As they were talking the hanter camp mp and 
in the forest a deer rushed up, purened by | missing the deer from the snare ritéwea hin 
ahunter. The tortoiae in his fear shuffled into | touches. The crow again espied him and 
the water i the rat orept into his hole and the | warned his friends. ‘Pho rut got into a hole, the 
crow flow to the top ofa tree, He looked all | crow flew away and the deep bia himuelf in a 
round, und secing no sign of danger called to hig thicket, But the hunter secured the tortoige and 
two frienda They came out and asked tho deer was carrying him off when the rat enid mS a 
what tind befallen him, He said; —* My mame | deer:—“ You must repay ns for rescuing you hy 
ta Chitranga, aul Iclaim your protection.” 85 saving the tortoise, Go into thiy pond, and lis 
they took him into their company, and all four | down os if you were dead: the crow will git an 
lived pleasantly togethor, your back and seem aa about to peck omt your 

One day the deer went out alone to graze, and eyes. Then the hunter will put down the tortoise 
when be did not return at the usual hour they | and he can escape.” 
ea peareienas (b-— oars | They did as he planned, und the trick succeed. 

They dchated which of them should goin search | od, The tortoise escuped and the fonr friendg 
of him, it lust the crow oid "7 gon the awift- | Wore Oncé Grain united. 


—___ eee 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CRUSE AND GROESO. European ships, all goods and tnts we 
Ix the days when Jeddah (also Judda and | valued and stated there in oruga. piftaanitesink 
Jidda) on the Red Séa was 4 great mart for | of account and waa divided into 45 duanves: 
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The quotations which follow show that the eruse 1885, “ Alexandria in Reypt +. » Accounts 
was two-fifths of a commercig] dollar or 40 centa, are kept in Prantres current of 40 Medini rhs 
and that the duanse was therefore one sent, + « & Griseio* or Abuguelp [F Abubuly] nt ue 
Tt was olgo an actual coin, and os such the | « vay rine ral tA meal eae 
quotations show that its yalne was about two | RTE +i Syir Cent Lat hes Lie ) 
shillings sterling or something under, that being | Pietra eh ee a aa te = 
evidently also ite valoe in accounts, sterling, ral. #0 Turkey,) ' 


Griscio would be 3 piatire or about be Ga. 
The word in its various forme represents tha | sterling. ) 


Arabic word Kirsh und ap pl ae Ja | 1884. “Qire (#5) pl gurash, picater.” — 
The term duanee, with its Italian variant Steingass, Arabie Dict. 


medini (medino), I have not been able to trace, at ee r 
Bot both forms ure primd facie from some | The Italian form griseio for kireh tempts wth 
identical root like the Arabia gto dain. ; : Bee 
| ‘sic expremion Oty? Kury with a well known Ttalian 

Neither erga Dor duane are in Yule's Hobson- money of Account ame coin, EToaso. Jt will baw 
Jobson, and oddly enough Kelly's Univeraal Cam Been from the quotations that both Were of the 
Gist makes no montion of Jeddah and its TONEY: | eatnn lid. to 2d. atorling 

i7aa.. * Species of Coit current in Bassora 1831, « Groaso, 2 pise of mon, worth abont 
und Bagdat .. . . 1 Croush is 44 Afunoodies.” ces? seas aS apc Basetias Weave 
— Aliv. Hamilton, Fast Turtics, IT., Appr., 4. English Died. 
1935. "At Haseora or Bussorah , , _ thie fi ¥ | 34 
Momoudi — 3; Graing of fine gold, or40 Grains | 1835, dab ms settle seer 


al # 7; ox fd, gterling," — ly, moist, ~— ca Te 
30 Vikan ee earch arp florin. has been the genoral money since the year 1750; 
eat Oe = | Valota Corrente was that Which preemled it; and 

Erte. “Unda weiEhh 10) dollars at 250 Cruse: Banco waa the money in which the Hank of 
+ « « « DLutmp silver cil good), 100 dollara at Venice kept ita wccounte: it waa-20 per cont. 
Zo Ditto : ee Bar silver, 100 dollars ut better than Valnta Corrente and 643 bottor 
2o0 Ditto: Venitinns, 100 weigh ay Soar Kup. than Moneta Piscola _ + owse__| Ebinci Diath 
13 Annan = 2 siecaine! Cruse : Fite wand hie | Corrente is dividad mto 24 Grossi and caoh 
A List of Presents given the Bashaw and hig Gromso into 12 Grossetti or Dunari gi Doeute, 


ae oo Sree Dutens abctiicalen serce: The Duoat Banco is-atec divided into 94 Gr, ; 
of Goods and the . pec they are to consist » | each of 19 Denar,” cheat 


- + . Boshaw 42 Pisces, Valuo os per Jodda 
Bale of Goods 500 Judas Crum ,... 
(total) 281 Pisces Vailno at Judda Cruse 3000 | 
Ae - fo the Hashaw's Guard on-board. | ‘. Feira . . 

1 Cruse per Day till they have cleared the Shipand Pepe ~~ soounts Seago sht earns 
20 Cruse his Bucreys? . Charges . . of 2 aise = Grosso ee B divide a iy 
Paid Packers for packing ditto [old Copper}, ris, > ee or penasi di Ducato," — Kelly, Cambiat, 

> Bales at 14 Duanios her Bale 20 LGruse] 30) 1% * Bp. OL, 274, 344. 

[Duanies}."” — Stevens, Guide fo Fort India Now Kelly tells au (Vol. 1 p, 244) that a 
Frade, pp. 60-85 Venioe “ ¢3 Lire Piccola eqnal the Ducat Corrente 

1813. "Accounts ara kept in ¢ruse and and £2 Lire the Ducat Manco. heneo 31 of the 
dunness, 40 of the latter making one of the for- latter equal 48 of the former," and, at Vol. IL 
mer. .. . Venetinns 100 — #21 Sicoa Rupecs Pp. 153, he tella os that the Lira Piccola in tha 
[=J]4tcrus: 2. . kk would be best, in | old coins of Venice equals jn uilver BO7a, Bo 
making your sales, to fr both the price and thea Ducat Corrente Was worth Os. 7d. and the 
ralog of your silver aml gold coin (in eruss) with | Ducat Baneo 4s. Hence the Grosso Corrente 
the mermhanut.* — Milburn, Commerce, I. Pp- | Was-worth about Hd. and the Grosto Banoo 2]. 
87-04. (Milburn has, after the manner of thi: time, | in Vol. I. p. 168 we find that af Rome the 


incorporated the whole of Stevens’ information, Grosso or Half Paria of 1785 wana silver coin 
withont acknowledgment.) Worth *Aod. 
























Padua. — '* Accounts are here kept in Dueate 
| Of 24 Gronal or 289 Denari," 


oe 





a 


3 = —. er Se ———— Sie Ske Se 
© This statement dows not tally with the rest asd ' Seq above, n, 1 Milbura has not suoooded 
there tout. be somthing wrong here. in correcting Stephen's tlstales, 
"16, Bakheht or clerk, see: Yule iv, Buses. * Clearly an Italian form of tirak, 
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This term groaso seems to be the same that, 
under the forme gros, Brosehe, (groschen), 
erosche! hus epread itself, for both a coin 
and & money of account worth a penny to three 
pence,in former days into Franeo, Switzer- 
land, Prussia, parts of Germany, Poland, 
Hungary and Russia: vide Kelly, Combisi, 
piri, 





BK. C. Temper. 





SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

In honour of Marbaut,’ the ruler of evil 
spirits, fiends, ghouls or ghilfs, and Tampires, a 
worship is performed at night on the day follow- 
tng the Pola feast, by tha Marithiis, They sat 
an idol ripresenting him, made of cow-dung; and 
present the aceustoted offeringa with rejoicings 
When the day dawns, the ceremony ix repeated. 
This done, o man from ouch house, with a hotigeh 
in one hand and the idol in the other, goee on 


shouting at the top of his voice," Marhaut. 


eradicate all sources of ill health and moloata- 
tions uf devils," On going a littl: distance hie 
throws away what he took with him and then 
brings back in lieu branches of trees with a view 
to frightoning the devil und avoiding fortuitons 
dangers. 


A ceremonial rite which takes place either 
on the drd, Sth, 7th, 11th, 18th, or ath day 
after a child's birth, jw generally superintended 


by adult women, First they bring a bitch and | 


hathe it, anointing ita face ond four lege with 
ground turmerie and dry vermilion, A garland 
of flowers is then wrapped round its neck. 


And finally, after ineensing it, they fall at jta 


feet, utter these words; Bless the mother with 
healthy progeny like yours,” 


To propitiate a god or goddess, to procure | 


revenge @ man who has offended anyther, or 
to be victorious in an enterprise, snimala js 
Hacrificad. The satisfaction of the god im such 
cuaes if ascertained by the animals brought to 
sacrifice shaking their bodies when the water if 
sprmkled thick and fast over them.* 
it. R. Pepiow. 
BITTERU AND BARIKA. 

Ts the very interesting inscription at Managali 
published by Dr. Fleet (Apigraphia Tudica, 
Purt L Vol. ¥, January 123) there occur the 
terms bittéru (p. 22) anil barika (p, 23). 

® | ? a cormption of Maliku'l-nut, the Lord 
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| Mythology. A paper deseripti 
af Death, — En ] 
* Narrated by the writer's friend, N. Lamlligum Maduorsy, 
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The passage in whieh bittiru occurs, T trans- 
late aw follows — 

‘+ + + Of Mapimgavalli’s southern fielda in 
(the hamlet of) Mogévada (wiz.) on the westof the 
roid to Kallatigoruké, on the east of the enltic 
vuble land of (the man called) Honnilyararu, un 
the north ofthe onltivable land of the woddesa 
Keiganavvé of (the ghrine of) the mélasthiua 
god, onthe south of the fertile iyellowiah) sor. 
(mogs) of Chénnagisimayya Bittdrn (i.¢., Chénnal 


| geumayya with the surname of hit}edcu or jarelin- 


he gare fifty mattars (of land) of forty spans of 


| the established (size of the) hinde (or the tip of a 


missile) to the pole of the hog's savage extent 
(Fagadimbada = agadu-imbada #), 
The term ‘barika’ is explained in Bhattika- 


| Intikadiva’s Babddnnddeana, edited (A. DB. 1890) 
by B. Lewia Rice, C. LE, ste,, as follows :— 
birikan | bari iti varaniyatar garhyasi karina | 


tatra niyuktah |i a Inirike | bari ‘a turnfixed 
low business’ | a man engaged therein li Thos 
hirike probably means ‘a man who obtains a 
meal daily according to rotation from the houses 
of charitable people," or ‘a sponger.’ 

Tubingen, F. Krrren. 
hth May 1898, 





Henze isa delicious Hobson-Jobson from that 
reritablo well of curious Anglo-Indianisms, the 


| Madreas Manual of Administration, Vol. IT. 


18093. Caraft | -!,! karabah, Hind.) From 
karabah, Ar. [? kirha “17° ] water-hag, atitched 


| none side. Jur: carboy. Pige 129. 


1893, Carboy (ily) karA&bah, 
Leather water jar; caraft. Page 129, 

Yule, Hobsen-Jobson, at.e., gives both caraife 
and carboy as European words derived from + | 
Poeraiat, 


Hind.) 


BR. C. Tesrun. 
Koxz, 
How has this epithet or name some to he 
applied by Bengalis tothe LoshAitribes? To 
what other distinct tribes ta the ent of Henpal 


is it applied? ‘The dorivation and uso of the 


term, with some notes on the tribos lmown os 
Koki, and references to foller sources of infor- 
maton, would be an acceptable paper to some 
runders of the Indian Antiqnary, 

Boxoo is a term in whut may be called Santali 
vaot the Bongo, — 





Pillay, 
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its representations, ideas associated therewith, 
and on related matters in Santal beliefs, — would 
be an interesting contribu tion to aboriginal ideas 
of religion. 

J. Bureess. 





SEPOY, 
Earliest known instance of the Word. 

Yue, Hobson-Jobson, s. v., says:— ‘We have 
found no English example in print older than 
1750, but probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record for 1747, from Fort St. 
David's, is the oldest notice we have found in 
extant MS,” 


{n his Diary of Sir William Hedges, Vol II. 
p. 359 £., he says in a note ona Bombay Consul- 
tation, dated 24th J anuary 1717/18, containing 
the expression ‘‘a Company of Sepoys” and severa] 
references to sepoys in a procession of January 
the 29th, and also to “Government Sepoys in 
Liveries ” :—* This is an occurrence of the word 
Sepoy in its modern signification 30 years earlier 
than any I had been able to find when publish- 
ing the Anglo-Indian Glossary. I have one a 
year earher and expect now to find it eartier 
still,” 

But in the same book, Vol. TI. p. 55f., Sir 
William Hedges writes, under date, December 
12th, 1682 :—* As soon as these letters were sent 


away I went immediately to Ray Nundiloll’s | 


to have had ye Seapy, or Nabob’s horseman, 
consigned to mewith order to ye Perwanna put 
in execution.” And then follows a good deal 
more about “the Seapy.” 

R. C. Tempre. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOM AMON GST MARATHAS, 

Tue bride and bridegroom are made to stand 
in baskets filled with unhusked wheat. Behind 
them stands the maternal uncles of each (or any 
other fit persons) with naked swords in their 
hands, surrounded by the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom. The origin of the basket custom 
is supposed tobe derived from the Kshatriyas of 
old, and to mean that no man shall 
woman until he can maintain her, The custom 
of the naked sword is also probably of Kshatriya 
descent. 


A legend is told to account for it thus:—A 
Rija was engaged in marrying his son, when the 
evening before the final ceremony, Satwii, the 
goddess who presides over the destinies of new- 
born children, warned him of danger to the pair to 
be wedded 
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marry a | 


next day, and advised his taking | 
1[See Mookerjee’s Magazine and Orient, — Ep.] 


[June, 1899. 





unusual precautions. Sentries were accord- 
ingly posted round the place where the marriage 
was taking place, but the figure of a tiger paint- 
edon a soldier’s shield suddenly became ani- 
mated, and leaping up from the shield, killed 
the bride and the bridegroom before any one 


| could interfere. 


It is clear, I think, that the ceremony of the 
naked sword is a relic of the times when it was 
necessary to protect the marriage party from 
violence from outside.? 

The late B. V. Suastrr1in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


——_. = 


THE MATERNAL UNCLE IN NORTH INDIAN 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 
THe maternal uncle takes a very important 
part in Hindd marriages. On the day thetewd or 


| letter announcing the auspicious date for the mar- 


riage is sent to the father of the girl, a present of 
sweetmeats (theproper amount of which is 10 sers) 
is sent tothe maternal uncle, The wedding crown 
for the bridegroom and the wedding dress of the 
bride and bridegroom are presented by their 
respective maternal uncles. In other ways also 
he takes a prominent part in the wedding cere- 
monial. I would suggest that this is a survival 
of the primitive institution of the matriarecat, 
whereby legitimate succession was confined to 
the mother’s side. For instances of this in 
various countries, see Letournean’s Sociology 
translated by Trollope. Where the marriage tie 
is loose the father of the child would be, asa rule, 
unknown, and natnrally the woman’s represen- 
tative would not be the putative father of her 
child, but her brother. This is a point which 
might be elaborately worked out. 


W. Crooxe in P. N. and Q. 1863. 





TRANSFER OF CATTLE-DISEASE, A FORM 
OF S8CAPE-GOAT. 
RoRaA means any contagious or epidemic 
disease of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease is 
munkhir. 


The village to which the disease is transferred 
must be to the east of that which transfers it. 
The transfer must be made ona Sunday ; and 
no field work must be done, grass cut, corn 
ground, food cooked, or fire lighted on the 
Saturday or Sunday. 

All these precautions were observed by the 
people of Pur Khas, who also had a Brahman 
with them and fired off a gun three times i, scare 
the disease. 
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~ Some say that there was a pig, not a lamb, 
and that it was carried by a sweeper. 


paturday and Sunday seem in some way tobe 
sacred to horned cattle, as on those days neither 
cattle, nor leather, nor ght must be bought or 
sold; and all cattle that die on those days must 
be buried, instead of being eaten by the kaméns 
(village menials), 
Dexzit Ipeetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





MUSALMAN TOMBS. 


Ir is my impression that the symbols on 
Muslamin tombs vary considerably according to 
their locality. I think I can give am explanation 
of the question, regarding the oblong hollows on 
the top of certain Muhammadan tombs which I 
believe to be the tombs of women, but Ido not 
think these hollows are filled with earth as is 
there supposed, but with the accumulated sedi- 
ment of pounded sandal wood. In the year 1878 
we spent some days at Fatehpdr Sikri, about 
22nules from Agra. Inthe large court-yard ofthe 
mosque at this place is the tomb of Salim Chishti, 
the great saint of the time of Akbar. It was no 
doubt esteemed a very high privilege to be buried 
near him. Several tumbs close by were pointed 
out to me by the guardian of this tomb as the 





last resting places of some of the ladies of, and 
female attendants at, the court of the Mugha 
Emperors. On Thursday evening, just about 
sunset, I was sitting near the saint’s tomb, when 
a well dressed native (Musalmin of course) came 
by me, carrying a basin in his hand, which 
held perhaps a pint of a thick-looking liquid, the 
colour of cocoa. He proceeded to pour a small 
quantity of this on several tombs, into hollows 
similar to those described. After he had finished 


| his pious duty, I accosted him, and learnt that 


these were all women’s tembs on which he poured 
the libation, and that he was in the habit of pour 
ing this mixture of pounded sandal wood and 
water on them every Thursday at that hour. 
The late Mrs. Murnay-AIns.iz in P. N. 
and Q. 1883, 


RUSTIC DIVISIONS OF THE DAY, 

Wire the Panjabi niddd roti comyare the 
Mathura expression domara chhaéka, which means 
easy noon — 7%. ¢., not quite time for the midday 
collation, komara or komala being equivalent to 
narm, soft or easy; while chika probably 
represents the Sanskrit chashaka, a drinking 
vessel, and corresponds with what a Suffolk 
harvester calls his “beaver” (the French boire), 
a snack between breakfast and lunch, 

The late F. 8. Growse in P. N. and Q 1883. 








BOOK-NOTICES. 


Nores oN THE LANGUAGES OF THE SovrH Anpa- 
mAN GrouP or Tripes. By M. VY. Porrman. 
(Calcutta: Offiee of the Euperintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1898).2 
THis is aheavy quarto, }$0) + 191 pica pages, 

plinted in a type easy to read, but in a confused 

manner fora work of this kind, which requires 
the judicious use of varied founts to bring out 
the points clearly for the reader. The blame for 
this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 


from what one knows of the vagaries of a Gov- 


ernment Press. 


It is a work of exceeding interest to myself for 
many reasons, and perhaps I ought not to have 
undertaken to notice it for this Journal, as it fre- 
quently alludes to my own work on the subject, 
and is based on my own suggestions as to the 
form it has taken. But the thought that the 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to 


a few only, has overruld personal considerations | 


and induced me to agree to do so. ‘The labour 
involved in the production of this elaborate 
work, spread over nearly twenty years, must 


minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of 
the author. In addition, the information given 
is mostly original, and all of it is at first hand. 
The whole, therefore, forms a volume of great 
intrinsie merit and value to philologists. Its pages 
contain, perhaps, the most thorough examination 
to which any ‘savage’ language has yet been 
subjected. Mr. Portman has, in truth, by this 
book added considerably to the debt of gratitude 
that science already owes him for his long- 
contmued, patient, and intelligent studies of the 
Andamanese. 


His peculiarities are, of course, now well known, 
ineluding his defiant adherence to expressed views, 
and accordingly we have again his old trick of 
assuming that the public understands, without 
assistance, references to obscure and searce 
books, Indeed, in one place he refers to “ My 
History of our relations with the Andamanese,” 
which is not yet out, so far as I know; at any 
rate, I have never been favoured officially or 


_ otherwise with a printed copy thereof. And then 


have been very great, and every page shows the | 





he enters into a long criticism of details of Mr. 
Man's invaluable monograph on the Andamanese 


i First printed in the J, R, A. 8, for April, 1899, 
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by means of references merely to the pages of the 


fournal of the Anthropologieal Inetitate. This 


will certainly serve only to pinzle, the render, as, 
unfortunately, subsorihersto the Institnte are pot 
very hamerot, a8 possibly they might be with 
alvuntage to themmelres, We alew find trotted 
out repeatedly Mr, Portiian's fayonrite theory, ma 


an tablished fact, of the probuble digappemrance 


in the early future of the Andamanaee Ao pOople, 
a theory whieh nottrally may or nay nol be true, 
Let on all hope it is not, as 7 moat certainly da, 

With this notice of Memisher, which are ‘after 
ell not of mueh importance, let os turn toa very 
hrief examination of the contents of this most 
laborious and Talnable publication, 


Like all trne teachers, Mr Portinan hegina + jth 
an whnirable map, taken from the Marino 
Survey of the Andamans. The ouly fault that 
could be fomnd with this ia that it does not 
embody the latest fruity of that Departiment's 
plendid work, Bat for ibis My. Portman iv not 
to blame, anit wae not possible for bim to hare 
inelided them. Por the Purpotes of kis book the 
mop if complete, clear, and quite trustworthy. 


We are aleo favonred with @ hope chapter om 
the five tribes of thea Southern Andamaness, 
With their septs and divisions, replete with new and 
minute knowledpe of the subject These tribes 
ure the Aka-Beada, Akar-Bala, Puchikwar, 
Aukau-Juwoi, and Kol. Ake: Beads is a move 
‘ corre@t ‘form of the Bojig-nyijida of former 
works. In addition, all Andamanese are dirided 
intolong.shore men and forest men— Aryauto 
and Eramtaga in the Aka Beads langnage, 


Which im that spoken about the Ereat Penal Settle. | 


mentat Port Plnir. Ene tribe wpeuks ite own 
langnage, or rather variety, not dialect, of the 
Feneral South Andaman lunguage, of which My 
Portman thinks thy Puchikwar to be probably 
nearest the parent tongue, whateray that waa He 
notices, tow, heat y Eenerally ond *pecifioally, that 
the Andomaness freely thig Feetures to ele cot 
the sense of their speech. and remarka on the 
richness of the languages in CODeréte. terme and 


their poverty in-ahetreet Sxpresrions. ~All this in altempt to construct a general theory on logical 


natural in # group of savage Lonpoes, 


The bulk of afr. Portman’ book is taken 
with Well choaen and wel] 


plan op which, the words are Trait Up, 
to translate a portion of the Bible j 
them, = cGmparntiye rocabulary, 
AUMYS6 Of the words thercin, 





| bewever, no vernaenlar index, a want 





| “A Brief 


an attempe 
hto one of 
and any exrcellon 


The book bas, | olways difMoult for himman beings to take quite @ 5 atl 
bees = 


[Jowe, 1899. 





stodent thereof will at once feel, 
The object of the work is “to give a general 
people,” ni with the help of “a comparative 
vocabulary and its analysis to abow how the words 
schiaving thie, Mr. Portman hus utilized a mall 
pritately printed pamphlet of my own, which was 
position of a Theory of Univorsal 
Grammar,” specially designed, some aixtoon 
he had fonnd hiweelf face to face, when he oom. 
menced the work under review. ‘I'bat pamphlet 
urnde unt of the practical impossibility of sin 





the mena) inflexional system of grammar tanght 


in Europe for tho accurate deseription of a jgronp 


frat pructioal teat which kan lieeh applied to it 


Mr. Portman buy hardly weed tho Theory ag I 


should myself have wed it, wtill bis uae of it is 


fnch as to give an idea of its working in 


stranger's bande 

origin iu the criticivme of the late My. A. J. Ellis. 
public and private, om any former work om tho 
Andaniauene epeech, In which be Peimted ont that, 
m order to iden tel y reprevent, for scientific 


readers, such a for of apeceh, “we reqaire Dew 
| terme andan entirely new ast of eramimatical con. 


ceptions, which shall not bend an auulutinahive 
lingaage to owr inflexioual tranalition,” and he 
aaked ine aceordingly if it werw not poxsible “to 
throw over the inflerional treatment of a0 unin- 
Heeted language,” This and the further oon- 
‘ideration that, sinew every human being wpe 
with but the object of communicating bis own 
intelligenes to other human beings, the several 
porible ways of doing this must he based on 


Some general laws applicable to them all, if one 


eonld only find them ont, led ame to make the 


Principles, whieh should abandon the infloxional 


Op | treatment, ite conceptions, and its terms. Now, 
| “preernted spocimatig | 
of the languages af actually need, and mort | 


careful ntnlyses of typical sentences end words, a | 
full “planation of the manner jy Which, and thy 


ny efforts led me net only to abandon the neceph- | 
ed grammatical terms, but salad to reverse the 
secepted order of teaching them, to alter many 


| dcoopted definitions, and while wdimitting much 
that is wenelly tinght, both to add and omit many 


detmla. Taken-all round, the Theary wig ws , 
departure from orthodox teaching. Fint it 











a | 
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new departure. The instinct of continuity — of 
evolution — is generally too strongin them to 
admit of a complete break with the past, and 80 
Mr. Portman, while accepting my theory and 
using my terms in his laborious and remarkable 
pages, really does violence to both by adhering to 
the time-honoured plan of putting accidence 
before syntax, in addition to the indiscriminate 
employment of the old terms side by side of my 
novel ones, in a confused and puzzling, but from 
the point of view of the evolutionist, a most 


interestingly naive style. Iamalso, I regret to say, | 


otherwise far from feeling assured that he has 
understood aright either the theory or the terms, 
which by the way does not look well for my 
exposition! F.g., he saysthat one of the functions 
of the prefixes in Andamanese is to indicate 
the genders of the roots. But I purposely and 
expressly left ‘gender’ out of the Theory, because 
it is merely a clumsy mode of explaining a certain 
kind of inflexion. Again, while informing us that 
the prefixes are used to modify the meanings 
of the roots, he says, “‘in short the prefixes are 
qualitative affixes,” a term I employed to signify 
that class of affix which is used to denote the 
inherent qualities of a word. EF. g.,to use the 
familiar terminology, audi-re, verb; audi-ens, 
part.; audi-for, noun: — laugh-fer, noun ; laugh- 
ing, part. ; laughing-ly, adv. This sort of affix is 
quite a different thing from what I called a radi- 
cal affix, used for modifying the meaning of the 
root into that of the stem deriving from the 
root, defining a stem to be root plus a modifying 
affix. This can be seen from the last word 
analyzed, ‘laughingly,’ where ly classifies the 
word, laugh is the root (in pedantic strictness 
a stem, because it is an amplification of a simpler 
root), and laugh-ing the stem, i. ¢. the root 
modified by the affix ing. Soin willingness and 
willingly, ness and ly would be qualitative aflixes 
and ing a radical affix, as defined in the Theory. 


Indeed, My. Portman’s treatment of the Theory 
is throughout such a compromise between the 
system under which he was brought up and that 
I proposed — is such “ fine confused feeding ”’ 
in fact — that I cannot attempt to follow it 
further in a brief notice of his book, and im order 
to see how far the Theory is applicable to its 
purpose, vix., the adequate explanation of a 
novel savage tongue, I will, in a future issue of 
this Journal, put it to the test Im my own way, 
using for the purpose Mr, Portman’s sixth 
chapter on the Andaman Fire Legend, which 
he gives in all the five languages of the South 
Andamanese. 


With these remarks, I will take leave for ,the 





present of Mr. Portman’s last book, congratulat- 
ing him on producing for scholars on the whole 
so fine an example of patient and intelligent 
study, combined with straightforward honest 


presentation, 
R. C. Tempe. 





MoxumentaL Remains or tne Durcu East INDIA 
ComMPANY IN THE Prestpency or Mapras. By 
Avexr. Kea Madras : 1897. 

To Prof. Kielhorn of Gottingen University 1 
owe my acquaintance with this splendid volume, 
No. 24 of the New Imperial Series of the Re- 
ports of the Archwological Survey of India. 


The interest I take in matters connected both 
with India and with Holland induced me to exa- 
mine the work with some care, and [ now venture 
to offer a few remarks on a portion of it, viz., on 
the copies of the inscriptions and some of the 
accompanying translations, as well as on the 
Plates reproduced at the end of the book. 


The work consists of three Parts, together with 
an Index and the Plates just mentioned. Part L., 
‘Historical Memoir ,”’ pp. 1-493, gives an account 
of the development of the Dutch power in 

India, and of the gradual transference of their 


settlements to the English. Of this section it 


will suffice to say that the author's statements are 
supported by numerous authorities quoted at the 
foot of the pages. 


Part IT., pp.44-64, deals with the Monumental 
Remains. It is from this section that the work 
takes its title, and the inscriptions may therefore 
be considered to form the most important part of 
the book. To these we will now turn our atten- 


tion. Of the first inscription the author gives 


“a copy and interlined translation” on page 47. 
None of the copies on pp. 47-54 are represented 
among the Plates, so that the book affords no 


| means of comparing the transcripts with the ongi- 


nals. In translated copies, however, one would 
expect some indication of a proper division of 
the letters into words, as well as a complete 
translation. The first inscription is deficient in 
both respects. Only three lines out of the seven 
are translated, while some of the words cannot be 
correctly given; e.y., “ iufer’’ should read “ iuffer;” 
*oceniuny” must mean the month of June with 


| the day indicated by the three letters “‘ cen, ” which 


cunnot be explained without a trustworthy faesi- 
mile; for “mandenen ” we should read “ maanden 
en;” “jydagen”’’ may stand for “IX dagen.” 
The last four lines of the mscription may then be 
translated: “‘ book-keeper in the service of the 
honourable (?) company ; died the ——th of June, 
Anno 1703, (at the age of) 21 years, 2, months 
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fand) 9 (?) days.” The inecription ia tuken, as 
ard algo the following, from other sourea, a that 
the wnthor may not be originally responsible for 
tt mistuker and omissions, 


In the next “copy” the words “ metran in 


dierat " make no sense, and “Conncillor in the ser- 
vice does not translate them. Tu the last twolines 
ip. 49) * baer Iyyen rotten hier” does nol menn 


vanes “ the two lovers," not “ these two persons,” 


In the following inscription (p. 49), in the 
tranalation of the xecond verse, we should read: 
“had [misery (“‘ellonde,” not “ellindle) aa my lot.” 


On p.i0, for “udministratevor” mad " adminia- 
tratenr; ” “wyatorf = ay stort.” “she lied ;” 
“voor-af tagenwinden”™ meana “favournble or 
utverse winds,” not “winds to and fro,” whieh 
is memeense, Of what nee the following trams. 
lotion of the last three verses can be, is diffienlt to 
nee 1“ thery she waa brought wp, here dead, abe 
in God happily." "The correct version should be; 


“thera she waa brought up, here she died. happy | 


in God.” 


In the next copy (p. 5), for “ copperccopman ** 
read “opperconpman:” the Duteb form for 
“clovnted " ik certainly not “ peclicfmt;" for 
“gemelten’ read “pemelden;” for “ genoem. 
dem” read “ penoemden.” (On p. 6) for" alheir™ 
road “alhier;"” “lyven™ again translated by 
“lives,” instead of by © bodies,” 


The following gopy (p. 51) ia a very bad one 
with several mistakes. For “ roow" road “ponw" 
for “be weend" read beweend ;" for “pranen’? 
read “ traney s" fay worde” read © waurde™ 


On p. oo, line 1, for * liye” read 4 leyt.” 


The worst specimen of all is found on p. Fe 
It is impossible to correct all the tiwtakes with. 
ont a fnesimile, byt such forms aa the following 
will show tha worthlessness of the reproduetion : 
“mya for “aijn + wien" for“ mijn” 
“sector.” for“ gervin :" “gomalgme” for “ pema- 
linne.” Four of the verses ore thos Hopped ; 

* Dua storm be dekt het rif man molder dochters 
zo. shear stelen zign om liveg by God ins 
hotmels froon wil’ zuligia de menah wena leven 
lieir t00 eendi met HoormmAAk van God's vrengd 
hewrijd vanal elendi,” 

These verses shold road - 


* Dee steon bedekt hat rif van moeder, dochter, 
run. 


Hoar sielor zn Stnhoog by God in y Hemely 
trot, | 


knowlodire of Duteh. Ay it in, thie part of ihe 


tly enon 
3) which represents = DLitin ip 


[Tor, 1299, 


| Welzaliy m de mensch wiens leven heeft ‘foo"D 


cnde, 


Mct voorsmank van Gods vrengd, bevyijd van al 
ellends,"* 


The tranelution is as follows : 


"This stone covers the remains of mother, 


danghter, son, 


“theit lives Tio here,” but “ their bodicw decay | Their soaly are on high with God on Heaven's 
‘re: while "' de geleven” (rend “geliaven") | _ ‘trone a . A 
here ;" while twee geieven | gels ) Full Linseed io tho man whosc life na « shan ona, 


With foretaste of God's joy, freed from all 


tmisery." 


wimtukes, whiek it will be - 
oot or correct. 












well have been Jeft unpn 


As far an these so-called copies of in veriptionn 


should have been given ac 
of cupying and tranalati 
cotrnsted to a acholar 














work is almout yalnoless, 
wot Fatt IE, “Indo-Dutoh Coinage,” pp. 6s. 
72, lt am not competent to spenk with authority, 
We will now briefly refer to the Plates g¢ 
the end of the volume. They number 63, of 
which 52 are inserIptions on tombstones, (Df 
these YO pre fnesimiles, the ethers. are drawingn, 
All of them are finuly reprod nocd, « ‘ially the 
ormumentations, but some of the drawings Inbour 
under the same disadvantages ax the copies on 
PP 47-54. They bare heen faultily executed, ap. 
parently by one imperfectly iequainted with the 
Angnage, bot mast of them (15, 18, 24, 26, 20, 20, 
ete.) are quite correct, Curiously enc igh, Plate 


tin inseription, alec 
contains an error, whether found in the original, 
or daly tn the copy, cannut be nocertained from 


the Plate, 


On p. 57 og. are givon some trans lationsof Plates 
by Dr, J. Burgess, all from drawings, Thess 


translations are mostly correct, but a few remarks. 


supvert themealrres, 


In Plate 15 the words Totmd the Monograny 
have been Misinde rationed anil hones mistranaluted. 
“When ine to lify bronght I numbered ten and 


eight years” makes no sense, The Duteh iy 


Plate 9] (translation, P- 55), for aa Picteren'" 














dome, 1890.) 





Plate 22 (translation, p. 58), for “Ceertruijdt ” 
read“ Geertroydt;" for “Al Monde" read 
“ Almonde." 

In Phite 36, lina 4, thor: must be n mistake 
of the copyit, Tguvpect that the proper name 
“Gulew " shonld read “ Gilles,” not an uncommon 
Dutch Christian namie. Th the nvxt line, for 
“Capieyn™ read "Capteyn" or “ Oapiteyn.” 


In the translation, p. 58, the word “skeleton,” | 


in brackets, ia aupertivons, the Dutch “ lichnem’ 
(now “lichaam") having only the meaning 
" Lavdy," 

The versta on Plate $1 make no sense. Line 3 
ebould perhapa begin “ die" instead of “ des,” 
The 6th verse ia wrong in the translation ; it 
means literally: where celestinla inburit joy.” 

On Plate 32, and inthe translation on p. 60, 


we find o biblical text from Daniel 19; v. 13. | 


Tam not eufficiently versed in theological matters 
to decide whether the Book Daniel ever 
contained 19 chapters, but the text is from 
Chap. 12. In the sume inscription we are told that 
Dirk Both wie in bia lifetime “merchant and 
‘ohief,” whieli dual capacity perhapa accounta for 
the translation of the first verse, in which we are 
informed that * The cold bones of both lie under 
thia alah.” ‘This ia intelligible only on the 
supposition that Dirk kept cne set of bones for 
his functions as a merchant, and another when he 
neted as chief. Although the drawing haa the 
word “both, the translution might have supplied 
the capital letter to the word. 

The translation of the verses on Plate 3% is 
misleading. The firat verse should rend : 

“Here lice De Muot'’s pleasure, enjoyment, 
delight, and all” 

The third terse : 

#* He mourned in bitter sorrow.” 

The facsimile plates are well reprodneod, and 
are almost entirely larible. Aa, however, none of 
them has been transcribed or interpreted, I give 
a copy anil translation of what ia perhaps the 
wost curious onc, viz, of Plate 45. 

Neamt Ghij Acht? 
Wiens Rust-Stee ditte moge wjn, 
Weet dan! 't is Pivier Hameincks Fijn, 
Benen Disem! van Yonge Geesten 
Seer pe-acht bij de mimst" un mersten, 
Door Dengden! dhe de Faom droog vert! 
Hier lijt aijn Romp: maer bhjf im ‘t hert 
Gegrift, wiens oogn dees Hloem beaut 
QOock in sijn Wandel Vreaghden halt, 





1 This versa makes 
 pyweutone 
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Soodat Lot, Vreed' en Goedigherjt, 

Not vergeet Hoeijd’ of Cutisrexnersy, 
Hy! wien ’t Vernuft echeen hoog geatelt, 
Laght tag"! © Duodt! te Vroegh wovelt. 
sMbat het Lichaem- hier heneen, 


| Met Moeder, Suter, rat bij een. 


| Here licy buried Peter Hemainck a youth born 


op send in Dutch either, “ gersten'’ being apparrotly used for the ake of rhyme tik 


nals hod also been given. If this hud been done, 


Wiens Ziclen dria aijn opgegacn, 


| Om "6 Hewzta Oroon van Gop t' ontfanen. 


Wart te Dex-aeyacn F 
Hier Jegt begraven Pieter Hemsinok Jongman 
weboren ten desen Contoire Zadrangapatnam 
den 13 Augnsti: 1065. Overleden den ote 
Februarij: 1082, Ont aijnde: 16: Jaren, 6; 
Maenden, 21; Dagen:, 


Tukeat Thon Heed ? 


Whose Resting-Place this muy ba, 

Kuow then, it in that of Pieter Hemsinek, 

4 flower of youthful spiritat 

Mauch esteemed by the lowest and the highest 

Por virtues which Fume carried abroad ! 

Hore lies his body! but (his mums) remnoing in 
the heart | | 

iis of him whose eyes possessed this 
flower 

And who had joy in his carver, 

So that (his) praise, pence, und kindliness 

Are never forgotten by Heathen or Christendom. 

He whose reason seamed placed high 

Lies low! O Death | too varly felled. 

So that hia body here below 

With (those of) mother, sister, reats together, 

Whose soula three have gone on high — 

To receive Heaven'y crown from God. 


What ia Man? 


at this Factory of Sudrax the 1th of August 
1665, died the 24th af February 1682, aged 16 
years, § months, 21 days, | 


As the chief object of the publication of the 
volume seems to have Leen to present to the 
reader the Monumental Remains of the Datch in 
Madras, it would have been more aatisfactory if, 
toguther with the oipies on pp. 47-59, the origi- 


the numerous arrora both in the ecopiea ond in 
the translations might ba better controlled. Nor 
deceit appear why only some of the plates have 
been translated. 
Crithingen, 
Awgrnet TSBs, 


G. J. Tamson. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY oF Inpra, from the Earliest Times | 


to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C- 


Mabel Duff (Mra, W. R. RickmeErs), (Archibald | 


Constable and Co,, 1899.)! 


THIs remarkable compilation possesses the qua- 
lities which such a book should possess — a clear 
and well-considered plan steadily adhered to, a 
matured presentment of the matters entered, an 
informed selection of the authorities. A work on 
Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general 
accuracy, and to my mind there is no doubt that 
Miss Duff’s book (to give the author her best- 
known name) is entitled to both. The methods 
adopted for ensuring accuracy are unimpeachable, 
and the sources of information as nearly so as 


existing conditions admit. The references to the | 


authorities are ubiquitous and of the highest value. 
The list of those who have actively assisted the 
author is of itself a guarantee of the care, know- 
ledge, and research brought to bear on the subject- 

The general plan of the work is “‘a table of 

events in chronological order’ of ascertained 
facts and dates only, supplemented by an extreme- 
ly valuable Appendix, consisting of Lists of 
Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known names of the kings, with the dates of 
those only, as to whom positive information is 
available. There are also collated lists of the 
Pauraniec Dynasties — Saisundga, Maurya, 
Bunga, Kanva, Andhrabhrtiya. These Lists 
and Tables are made to work in together, so as to 
form a kind of index of dates to each other, in a 
highly commendable manner. In addition, there 
is a very long, complete, and most laborious 
index to the whole work. 

To say that such a book supplies a need, and 
will be of assistance to students, is to put the 
ease too mildly, as it will, on account of its care- 
fulness and completeness within its limits, be of 
inestimable value to those whose studies take 


them into matters connected with Indian history, _ 


and will save them an infinite amount of trouble- 
some and thankless search in the verification of 
details; for Miss Duff's admirable industry and 


patience have not only now placed the desired | 


facts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the necessary references to the authorities, by 
which her statements can be readily verified. 
One student, at any rate, of things Indian, 
tenders her his hearty thanks in anticipation for 
much future trouble saved. 

The preface hints at the present work being 
intended only as a preliminary edition, and, 
though no one could wish to compel an author to 
undertake so great and so careful a labour, as is 








involved in the book before us, more than oncein a 
lifetime, one cannot but hope that should research, 


current and to come, cause, as it ought, another 


edition to early succeed the present one, the 
work will fall to the competent hand so successful 
on this occasion. But whenever the time comes 
such another edition, it is to be hoped that, just as 
the Sinhalese Chronology has been now introduced 
as germane to the Indian, cirenmstances will have 
rendered it possible to introduce the Burmese 
also. The connection of the various Burmese 
and Peguan Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist 
India was much closer than many suspect, and 
the present writer feels convinced that an in- 
timate study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India. The 
epigraphic data available for the purpose are 
quite as numerous and trustworthy as those for 


India, and the vernacular literary data are also 


very many and far from untrustworthy, Unfor- 
tunately, both these sources of correct information 
still await the attention of competent students. 

This is one direction in which Miss Duff's 
labours might in future be enlarged with advan- 
tage, should the state of research permit. Here 
is another, The Chand Dynasty of Kumaun, 
the Kangra Dynasty, and some Népiili Dy- 
nasties are given in the Appendix. There are 
genealogies existing in MS8., which should be 
procurable through the political agencies, of 
Chamba, Jammin, Nihan, and many another 
Himalayan ‘ kingdom,’ the value of which, when 
historical inquiries are necessary, can be demon- 
strated by a reference to the prefaces of the 
various semi-bistorical tales from the Hills to be 
found in the Legends of the Panjab. I once had, 
even if I have not now, put away in some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of 
several of these in my own possession: and if I 
recollect rightly, some of them found a corner in 
Panjab Notes and Queries. All such lists require 
a good deal of verification, of course, but, though 
the facts they purport to relate truly might never 
find their way into the Tables, they might be 
usefully included in the Lists of the Appendix. 

As to the limits that the author bas imposed 
upon herself, personally I should like to see the 
work continued onto the year 1700 A. D. or there- 
abouts, so as to include the chief facts of the 
earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for 
what they may be worth, I take leave of one of 
the most praiseworthy efforts at the compilation 
of a good book of reference it has been my 


fortune to come across, 2 
R. OC, TMepue. 


1 First printed in the J. R, A. S. for April, 1899, 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KART FREDERICK BURKHARDT, 
Translated and edited, with notes and. additions, 
by Geos A. Grievéon, Ph.Da O.D.By TCS. 
(ontinuod from p, 98.) 
o. PRONOUNS, 
L. Personal Pronouns, | 
227, The Accusative is the same as the Nominative, I find, ater that the Dative is 
«< generally need for the Aconsative in the Ist and 2nd person singnlay, and in the Ist person 


- plana $A Jy 4a wes wuthkan me (dut.), they will see mo; 445 aa me wuchhix, you will see 


mie; Ai 943 trite asi, leave us; bat S214) po thm trdvit, after he hed left them ; 2iy2513 pi 
tim: indy, leave ye tans: | c 
my “The genitive is wanting, and its place is supplied by the Possossive pronouns, as will he 


220. Pronouns of the 3rd Person, 


Fem, Nent.. 
Ae! | Paks cap 
see te ta 90, 20, she | Hh it 


Fa 
f fam 


‘a 
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Mase, Fem, 


f t 4a, ie 
Dat, une famis™.,, or oes gene) damis2? én 


£ : 
Abl, a3 famz rae be ree tes fami oes Pat 3 Py fais 


/ f fe 
Loc. tors tamis*® ‘fs rr re u~ tamis?2 





Nom. 
Acc, 
- . 
Instr, sat = a ei cess ae fiman 
Dat, 
fe ; 
AblL ee ore Ly re on Ge fiman™ 
Loc, 
2. Possessive Pronouns, 
230, w 10 myin, my.25 
Masculine, Feminine, 
Singular, 
* i" i 
Nom, wos« oat ee one. aku ie 
Voe, Wine myéni str mee wee ane gh le nying 
Aec. wy myon .,. 


fe ifs re a lye myon 






Z / | 
“? Dative also (p-3 tas and Lp»! amis, The instramental is also el am* (properly a Demonstrative) [note 


f “! 
that the fem, is ir tamis, ana not %3 tami]. 


f 

2° T also fing 443 lath used 

if 

12), salute it (se, $5 


eg ee 
im the mateuline and feminine; ¢, 9, pte a5 8S sath parry 
r - 


salém (Matth. x. 
oa 
gare, mase., the house) ; mesh 26H 433 tath nakha gatehit (Matth, xxi, 1), 


having gone 
\= # aif é 
near it (se, US kul, mase.,tree); yy lat tee 4h f= yim tath chhi labin (Matth. vii, 14), who find it (go, & 3 


_f i ned : af | 
wat, fem., the way); as a locatiye jive (595!) 48 pay (andar) mana; #°2 #3 tath pein Matth. xxyiip 2), 


i 
on it (se, ws kaii, stone). [The ex 


their Srammatical gender may be 
Feminine.] 


“ Regarding the suffixes which represent the personal pronouns, see § 47, 
- 


* Ch, Declension of (J 50 mal, a father, and 2 mf, a mother, $§ 213, 2, band 214, 2, g. 


Planation is that the Neuter Pronoun refers to. things without life Whateyor 
- The Masculine only refers to Masculine things with life, ang. Mila}, the 


Nom, 


Voo, 
Ace, 


Instr. 


Pai, 
Abl. 
Loc. 


Wom. 
Vor. 
Ace, 
Instr, 


Dat. 


Abt. 


Nom. 
Voo, 
Act. 
Instr. 
Dat. 


AblL 
Lao. 
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scnline, 


wy Le miydnt =n oe ‘ae ia ; 
uri len niyonss , Te +f 
Ai lie mayan... ae =e is 


un! luc witonia eee oon ond ae 
| Plural. 
wee mydnt,,, 


Pl 
Nhe mydnyé marys dpe tare 
w la myon*.., 


syle myduyan ie Poth a ; 


eat mi yancn ne nm oe 
J 


ed 
23L. ws~ sin, onr, 
Singular, 


* 
ws con Ck, 2 
Pa= eae 


at Lae sine fan 
= 
ed #08 he oe a 
fe ee 
ip oe ih os nn ah one 


rile abniy .., 


Bd La wre She hn 
fA aoe eas 


cpl le aOR a som he ews 


rie Las stn’ aa aa eT 
a am Pred 


pile adiny mae bee 


sts -sbgt 


, Lae edny ar 


ig bas Hinen ae Cr aia rial a 


a Lee wviydtng 


ai a 





2 
- sP be miinyd 
tiles ming 


sie midnyan 


wiles eidnen 


dae ey Law ae 


ce ct bee sana 


wy be 208 


oe | tile td 





Aj Lee rdne 
pile stuns 
Miles sine 


ae Pe ninyan 


ve GH Le samen 


Nom, 


Var, 


2" chdnyow 


wile chinen 


* na 





am 


. Singular, 


ais fuhond ner 
Pld 
23 twhond ., 
oe ie 
uraias Hihandis 


- “# 
b3b8) lukandi 





Le 


-_-e 


ory 


Fr 











a . é : 
— . Ff ® Af 
N om, OM fudanilé . sia) whence 
i F i BEE mae ves oon wee a fun = 





a oy, ' 
Voc: pales tudawiys — -— awa =. 2 er infanad 


Ave, 9383 tuhandt 





fits 
«- Ep + fuhonse 





bg tudaned yun 












fs 
nn er ty 






‘ af edt . 

ais fason, his, her, its, 
ee ms 

Sing. Nom. 35 fasond, fom. $he3 tusans 

Pi. 






fe — ae 
Nom, 3-3 tasm/i, fom. tyes fesanze 





Devlined throughout like oied thon. 













234. 9343 fihond, their. 


Sing. Nom, sis3 Hhond, fom. }i83 (thang™ 


ee 
—_ 


Pl, 2583 sihanidi 2" fem. 9543 (ékansad 
Deelined thronghout like ais3 tuhoud. 
235. Remarks on the Possessi ve Pronouns, 


(1) The possessive Erapoune also act as the respective representatives of the genitives of the 
een) pronouns, wie 6drun, to hear, 


1 = 


, oe ee 


witha genitive means to listen to 9 | person, to obey ; thos, 
} 33! ot ws apps It De do not hearkan to thee; #397 yg siti tthond nay dat, if he does 
not follow them ; shot ist J) wise uf Gat yitodin ef tahond (see below) bécang, they came to hear 
him. If the verb is compounded with anletantive, the Posicesive pronoun is. seen, put in 

the place of the personal pronoun; ¢, g., tS sil pre myén igrir keri, he makes ™y 
confession, be confesses me; so With aiai tukond, your; 


penta te vif: bark Tthank thee; wl 


i bt Gus ort Cte & bo chhue 
gland 2% ehh i et 


: A shins, ya tikint, throughout : 





a — 
_ P} 
‘os 
- ' UT 7 — 


iT 
















hs tamyuk follows the declension ee Kulyuk (§ 28); ap Loy aa 


215 tamiki 20a; #3 oF! os ~ tamichen lates peth, under i its (he 


(6) 545 tasans may also be 5i8b tahgns, jae taut-sanz, doe 
Pe tamieh. The first three follow ave tasanz, e, os ss : “i f 





Sanat, a 5iwe ami-sansi. - tamich follows the declension 
SUIS teulynk ( § 208 ). 


[(c) For oes tihond, one os timan-hond may He ured througho ut ra 
timan-handis.] 
(3) Cases :-— ; eee > rma 
236. = Genitive is expressed by the Dative, uccording to ru le. Va» § 209); 





8 oie $05 j)08 rile myonis Khudiéwanda- \sond gare; thes Weta WA iy OE sh 


4 


According to some, the Locative, Ablative, and Instrnmental do not oceur a an 
attributive sense; but they do occurin this sense when used elliptically, or in the sense of ‘mine? 


iv 
<n (cf, Matth, xxvii, 24, Cr tee mydni sit, with mine); e. gy ‘In whose house was hee? 


e 
” 


“Sie vt te a yonis manz, in mine, § By what father was this said ? ’ lass sont, by ours, I i 7 
find da £ 4,1 SNe wo tiie) Y le hint itiqddan chhek balriv-mates tsa, by thy faith hast 4 


thou been made whole (instr., Matth, ix, 22): soit es! whi chdni achhi andar, in- thine eye 


( loc., Matth. vii. 3); 3351 g Gol ale. céni pddshahats andar, in thy kingdom (loc., Matth. 





xx. 21): x8 ee chini gari [sto] (se., jot andar ), at thy honse ( loc., 










Math. xxvi, 18); ' i 


=r” 
oS 


‘ 2 * 
for cms wv Le chin is . 
hathi andara, out of thy speech (abl., Mais ae 
Zs xxvi. 78); Feraes se mydni khitra, for my sake (abl.), 







aa ¥ 46 ov chéni ndva-sit, in thy name (here apparently a setive, 
navas, Luke, x., 17); $505 aeis ail chant 


"2 237. Before Adjectives in —- uk, which represent the Genitive, also before infinitives 
; and those prepositions which are properly substantives, such ag % rl la kibtra, ee aa , 
‘ae et ‘ et 
<— ams [We should expect tahond to be used onl 


y when the pronoun is feminine, but N, P. inguntw 
equivalent of tasond. Tamyuk is only used when the pronoun ref inanima things, 
amich below], % : parish ? | 


, 7 
- = 


7 | 
he Pl 


<< 
— 


1 
i. 
lm, 


om 


bi . : at, , etc., and also. before the comparative particle le khota (= than), we find the | 
rm in 8 > Js 
oe ais 


x yo) His Ls 5) s9i85 fahandi ratanuk irdda koruk, by them was it intended to 
seize him, } 


ey “ee a3 Jt, ails sain) tahandi kalak’ wolé ti chhi ganzarit, yea, the hairs of 
his head a are numbered. 


49 tte tt 


istiys AU, oa ah tahandi wanana bénthay, before his speech, before he spoke; 


| Pe 


able said) lahandi hotra, for him (often Sepnavaless toa Dative), concerning 
him a oy; ; Soalso “a silt, 


r, ‘ & 
_ sa ee ‘ fas 
=  — - 
= ba ‘o' 
- i 
’ | 
| 


> 


se ex! 088 aad paisl tahandi Ichota yachh chhi, they are worse than he. 


= 
= 
y -——= 
Y oa Fs 
1 Fae 


Ist aa) soids ais, ab tuli farzand tihandi atha izd, the son will be cruelly bremted bY 
hams | a 


ry 2 4iLe sini dohach teot, our daily bread. 


te Ieee Ge / ie a4 ‘ 
abla &3) 484) tamili nina khotra, in order to catch him. 


(4) As regards his, her, in the sense of the Latin suus, see below under the Reflexive 
Pronoun ( § 239 ). 
(5) These pronouns can also be used as Possessive Adjectives, meaning ‘mine,’ 
qthine, etc. 
~ / / | 
3. 434 pana JG panay, self. 
238. (1) 43 péna, self, indeclinable ; examples :— 
g Las’ “s pe a9 ail ‘= 3 tami hetsa tad sine sdrey kahdlats, by him himself were 


all our infirmities taken (1. e., He took upon Himself, ete.) 


oF Nee a dies ail pana chhing yi Tearun sues they themselves do not wish 
i do this, 


f f i . 
wet ails sea 4) na chhiwa pana atsén, ye enter not in yourselves, 
| —ein pt OF ee oe we oe Sra : 
PS ohewe! Al 285 85552 wy won bilzva tohe pina ami-sond kufr, now there has 
been heard by you yourselves his blasphemy. 
/ 
isis pdnay, this is an intensive form of “4 pdna; e. g.— 


; he NPY 4 A et See & | . 
2 4 5%* ote Oy OF 4H paga kari pananen chizan hana pdnay jikr, the 
morrow will itself take thought for the things of itself, 


a wy a tse wonut pdnay, it was said by you yourself. 






























289. (1) wy pén, self ; e. 9. — 


| / 
(2) Dative UY panas; e,g.— 


» 


ie” 
















a 4 f cfs ay : } = Ly \ 
. whys dem wt cae" muhabéat pdnas chhu karén, he loves himself. 
a 
se eh whe diss 5 pina chiang hekdn bachravit, ‘he cannot save himsel 
‘ (dat. instead of ace., as offen occurs). 
| (4) Locative, with prepositions, such as “t— sti?, #, 3 Beth, Nad nish, ans nish 
; 3°51 andar, ait ait ondt andi, 24 hyus, ete. 
(2) wh oy panun pan (lit., my, thy, ete., body) :— 
A (a) Myself, thyself, etc. (me tpse, and ipsum). , 
(b) (= mea, tua, etc., sponte) of one-self, voluntarily snare hice From hie 
formed an adjective Ue ay panani panuk, Examp 
usiale 3 wh wd panun pén héw kdhinas, how hs to hit, 
= ; ete ods wz 2 porn pln dyutun phénsi, he hanged h nse! ve 
a obs oy Hi — pén bachrév, save thyself. | 3 
(3) ou panun, fem. wy panqah, is used in a possessive sense, — mine, thine, his, oa 
etc. The meaning is to be referred to ie subject of the sentence, me it represents. The 
masculine is in the 2nd see vi} pananis, ails panant ; pl. wW panan*. Fem., ard 
declension — Nom, sg. wy panan; Nom. pl, ais panani, and so on. 
; FP SEI e ee: | 
With the suffix ¢¢ y, itz means mine (thine, etc.) own; ¢. g., Jt Ne 23 w yy pananiy 
. ‘de 
: palau tshunihas noli, they put his own clothes on him; gin sigh way pananivway katha My 3 
by thine (his, ete.) own words. is 
5. The Reciprocal Pronoun. 
240. ost panawon (properly an adverb), between each other, mutually ; amongstselens > 
also S| or ak ak, Examples,— 
eh wt Y péinawon dupuk, they said amongst each other. 
‘ f f 
y* ; - = - -_ 
nat . themselves, 
ta i 2 
~ ag wl JG ee s5h5 wk pénacdi Kyi chives fir kavén, pil think ye 
os yourselves, = 
ay ‘Also wel ; RS sonora pts, Vs vensatas a. iE acne elas pS LSS ag: ~ oO ly ' wee ss oe Ns " 
yus-aka pananis panas chhu tokut sos, ies ke we lite am (ee | 


rr sake — 
a & 7 









to think ee themselves = e., in their sia ; also yl e ols os) pangnen dilan 
* andar. 


6. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
(241, (1) 42 yi, this. ” 
Masculine. Feminine. \ “Neat. 

















Nom. ’ Ace. 




















Anstr, oo. ne pe yim deg yim dyin 





oe | ari a _ 
Gen, on ef. se | yisond, or elke yimyul, or s 
| r so a A 
oa ) die 2 yimi-sond3o” otis, yityukst 


, ~ wa0C, es wes ure yimis ah yith 
Plural. 7 iv ~ 





ae - - 2 Yim tet yima a yim 
cs Pass, oe nak + Fl = r 
s Me aot ake 
7 Enste., ... i: oe yimau 
45 . Dat. ) ‘ A 
3 betel a .. 
OS Abl, r =e’. ue? yiman : _ = oO 
EP J | . = - . 
- Loe. J t 
= 
a! Rr f a 
Gen.... aes on kets aite ythond, or yiman-hond ' +3 
™ ea i 


_ 


} 38 ‘[Wade, in the singular, has a yemi, Gee yemi, eet: yemis, #32 = yeth, iy L yotyuk, ete. Notice has 
ai ieeveral tinea beew diawn (p the-freguect oonfieton’ between — ¢ and — i,] 


© T also find #4 yith used in the rdwoiliae 6x feminine ; eg. sake ee) ot yith rihi (fem.)” andar, in 


‘this flame : 35 Ga ah ytth (neut.), sig zi, worthy of this, that (224 liig, with @ dative means ‘ wortby of.) | ; 
[As before aoe ta esl wiwayt an Whe referring to inanimate nouns, } <i 


. Eg. & SESE 3S sheet “yiml-sans lukaw shikdyat wan, : the people complaints were ‘Spoken about. 


“i 





fet ee tLe 
fer 


es ie 
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242. [ The following additional form of this Pronoun is often used, especially by 


villagers :— 


Singular, 
Nom. 2 
\ 2 yi; fem, 4 no, this. 
Ace, 7 
a J a 
Instr. i nomi ; fem, &i nom. : 
Dat. 


; opal nomis; neut, 4 noth, 
Abl. _ 


Pay Laas 
Gen, div f nom'-sond, 


r # - * 
Loc, (pw nOmis; re) nomis, 

Plural. 
ve p nom ; fem, ad nome, 


Nom. 


‘as 
Instr, 53 noma, 
nae 


Abl, a os noman, 


fa ae 
Gen, aia we noman-hond, or dA; nohond, ] 


243, (2) dua su, that, 
The author declines this in fall, This is unnecessary here, as this pronoun is the same ag 


the personal pronoun au” su of the third person, of which the declension js given in § 299, 
The Genitive singular is ;— 


 # vf 3 
Mase. and fem. dioe3 ai2 fasond or tami-sond. 


7 oe? Re ies 
Nent, ai} i,j tamyuk or tatyuk, 


ff # f f ff 
Example oS 4,3 $, 5 gore tamyuk kan, a sents of that the foundation, 


The Genitive Pipral for all three genders is ais vei 2:33 tthond or timan-hond, 


For unas tamis (Dat. and Loc. Sing., masc, and fem.), upd fas is also used - > Dy cp is, "3 


una wanv tas lahis, say to that fox, 


es tath, which is given as Dat, » ADL, Loc., sing,, neut., is used with al]; inanimate nouns 


, of 
whatever Sender ; e, g., 333 1 tbe i tath jéyi (fem.) andar, in that place. 


/ 






i 
a! amis 














ae at ae = 
Gen, a. : One r! ami-sond eel amy ule 
: | : Plural, 
rs Nom. / i? , J 
a pene we pl am ta! anq pt amt ’ 
PS. : ay . | a 
: Instr. an ae ee 3! anu | 


04 
w*! aman 







—_ 
Gen, : oe at 


he ee 


a 
4! aman-hond, - 
244, 4&4 jy, that (within sight), also occurs, Most 







of the following forms are civen ; 
the original :— & to ‘€ given in 
: s Nom. sing, mase, BD Jy, fem, aa ho. nent, es hu. 
Instr. sing. masc. pe hum, 
Dat. sing. masc, fem, uel humis; neut, 23 huth. ‘ 
’ cl 
= Nom. plur, e* hum, 
“F _ 
> /2 
- Dat, plur. w* hwnan. 
a f > ss ff r ‘ + 
BERS. Example.— 44545 1,3 a r* a3 5458 f2 yim karihic ta hum t trévihiy nq (Luke, xi, 42), 
: these should ye have done, and not left the other undone (se, with pe yim and eo hw, 
S*> chiz, things), ke: 
____- Regarding the suffix ¢s y added to these pronouns, see below (§ 259), 
‘ . (Zo be continued.) 








_ 
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DIAN ANTIOQUARY. _ 
HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY, 
(Founded on the Surhin-i Ma dsir,) 
RY MAJOR J. 6, KING, MBAS. 
(Confined from P. 153.) ; 
Cuartza IT. 
son of Sultin “Alt-ud-Din Hasan Shih Bahmant, 

Arren the death of Sultin Ali-nd-Din Hasan Shah and the completion of the ‘mourning 

ecremunies, the royal crown was placed on the head of Sultan Muhammad Bhih in geeordar 


with his father's will; and the nobles and urandees presented their congratulutiong and good. 
Wiheie ta 




















‘ “is noan 06 he waa established on the throne; Sulein Muhammad Shih tarned b attention ty 
the interior economy of his anny and his subjects in general, anil distributed valnh sles presents, he 
Z When he hud finished inquiring diligently into the affairs of his soldiers und nubjecte, being, 
desirons of Conquering countries and cities, lie conceived the idea of cony uering the country, 
ye Vijaydnagar, and accordingly marebed towarda that place with @ large and well-vquipped force. 
i The Miya of. Vijayinugar, hearings of his upproach, and being determined to oppose him 
- encountered one another the troaps on both sides fonght bravely, and u battle took: place steal 
a that the eye of Heaven was bewildered and became clonded, and the face of the wun was'o scored) 
7 . hy the dust of battle, Afier much fighting the breexe of victory at lant blew on the tures of 
P the royal army, and the other aide took to Hight; but being Puriued a great number “of then — 
‘ were sent to hell, The Snltin plundered most of the country of the infidels, levelling their 
idol-templea with the ground, and much hooty in riee, jewels, Arab horses and elephants fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadan forve, 


After this vielory the Sultin preeveded towards Filampatan (F), and by the aid of G éd 
having conquered that country also, he set out on the march to Jiiw oapital with imumenke hoes: ' 
On arriving thero he was informed that Bahram Khin, governor of Devagir (Daulatabad), 
wns ina state of rebellion, and as soon if he heard this the Snltn prooceded to oppose hits, 
When the Sultin arrived near Devagir Bahrim Khia, heing afraid to meet his attack, repent. 
wel of lia aetlong, At the intereession of Shekh 4uin-nd-Din (hallowed he his grave !) the Sultan el 
epored the life of Bahram Khan, but ordered hing fo be banished from the kingdom : thig wae 
done, and he ufterwards, with a hundred griofs and disappointment, perished in the desert of 
desperation anid regret, . 7 



































Tn the ‘Ayiin-ut-Tow érikh it iy stnted that Sultan Muhammad daring his reign did not leave 
f single place in the Daklian ip possesion of the infidels, ond consequently riled without vom. 
petition, | 


The Sultin had two sons, Mojihid Khan who was t 


In the latter days of hig rei | 
whole of the country came jnto 


| ! ptign the Snltin, after-having reigned seventoen years ‘jini 
wren months, showed ‘wus of an irrelizions manner of living, which threw him On dtacken 
ol PA at and after making Prince Mujahid Shah his heir, he obeyed: the summons 
nf od,71 ee — ‘ ai 
Sa 









H Atcording tu this Tetherni ul-Mulék, 
the your 780 Ady 





| 





i 
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Craprer ITI, 
Reign of Sultan Mujahid Bhaih, 
son of Sultin Muhammad Shih, 
son of Sultfin ‘Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shah Hahmanil. 

When Sultin Muhammad Shah died in A, EH. 776 (A. D. 1878), in scoordance with his 
will, he waa succeeded by his son, Sultan Mujahid Shah, who bestowed presents und various 
honours on tha nobles and officers. 

While thus engaged the Sultin took it into hie head to exterminate the infidelity of 
Bijiinagar (Vijayinagar), and to wage o religions war ngainst the infidels } 60 with o numerous 
army and elephonts, and placing his confidence in the Beneficent King ho Procecded towards 
Vijayaoagur. 

When the Riya, Kapacah,” who was tho leader of the lorda of hell, heard of the approach 
of the Sultin’s army, being hopeless of retaining his life and possessions, way excessively terri- 
fied, and shut Kimaelf up in the fort. Hoe acted towards the infidels of that country with soch 
helplessness and perturbation that to small and great, young and old, in that culamity the road 
of management was blocked, and the truth of the saying that “an earthquuke is a great thing 
thongh it Justa but » little while,” became a stern reality ta the inhabitants of that part of the 
country, Axa matter of necessity the above-mentioned Kays, Kopazah, sent to the court af 
Mujihid Shih a number of his most intelligent and distinguished officers ; and they representing 
their weakness and despair, and professing obedience and submission, agreed to poy a large 
sum as na'l-bahd™ into the royal treasury; also to deliver over to the igents of the court the 
keys of the fortress which was the canse of hostilities and dispute, They aleo presented on 
behalf of the Riyn, a written ugreement to the following effect: — “To the Lord of happy 
conjonction Tam a mean slave, and devote myself heart and soul to his service ag lonp as | 
live." Thia agreement waa made on condition thatthe Sultin shonld have pity on thoey help- 
less ones, and by his royal favour would insure their country againgt plunder and devastation 
by the troops, 

After this the Sultin being encamped on the bank of the river Ristnab, and indulging in 
hia favourite pursuits, drank cups of ruby-colonred wine; but suddenly Fortune poured the 
unpalatable shardat of martyrdom into the goblet of his life, The particulars of thie are 
briefly, as follows : — 

Sultin Mujahid Shah hada younger brother, or — hecording to one history — a congin,™ 
numed Dajtid Ehin who cherished a desire of usurping the throne; and though outwardly 
loyn! he was seeretly intriguing and watehing his opportunity, This man with «a number of 
seditious persons one night entered the inner apartment of the Sultin when the latter was 
asleep in bed, and stabbed him with a dagrer, The nobles and the iroope, on hearing of the 
hasassination of the Sultin, rent their clothes with grief, 


The duration of the reign of Sultin Mnujéhid Shih was one year, one month and nine days, 
This event happened on the 18th of the month 4i-ul-Hijjah, A. H. 779 (7th April, A. D. 1377), 
but God only knows with accuracy ! 

Note to Chapter ITT. 

[The following is the account of the reign of Sultin Mujihid Shah given in the Taskarag-yi 

Muluk. | 


"| According to the gencalogy of Wiha nagar dynosty given iy Mr, Sewell in hie eich af the Dynasties af 
Southern India, p. 10%, the Riya of Vijoythagar at this Period was Hokka or Hokka Mahlpatt, alias Lijendra, who 
reigned from A. D: 1850-1570, The word Raparah in Tery distinctly written in the MB,: even the vowel ttarks are 
supplied, According to Firishink the name of this Hiya was Krishna, — Vide Briggs, Vol. I. DP. S01 ef eng, 

Money given to foreign troope to abstain from Plunder and devastation. 

™ Tha latter appoars to be the correct relationsh! Py aa we hall eee a little further on, According to Firishtah, 
Dié,tid was Mujibid'’s uncle. 








182 
Reign of Mujahid Shah Balwant Bahmani, | 
After his father's death Mujahid Shih ascended the throne, In the idiom ofthe Dakhan 
he was called “ Balwant,” that is, srony—todied : he need to eat at one mea! thirty era, cach afr 
being equal in weight to seventy-two dirhams,” ond he used to eat three meals a day, whigh 
makes ninety sfraa day; but God only knows the truth ! | 
Now the custom of the kings (of the Dakhan) was this, that at the time when they 
ascended the throne of sovereignty Shekh Mubammad Sirfij-ud-Din used to present o pirdian 
and turban which they put on, and then in an auspicious hour took their seat on the throne; 
and the same custom was observed at the ascension of Mujahid. 


Mujibid used daily to repair to the monastery of the sick, and diseuss with him tho 
affairs of state. One day he told the shiek that he contemplated waging o jihdd agninet the 
infidels mm order to add splendour to the faith of Islam, ‘The sheké recited the fitihet and 
expressed hia approval, Mujihid daily busied himpelf in organixing his army, and then pro- 
ceeded against the fort of Adont with a large force, and Jaid siege to it for m year, when the 
Parricon rooning short of water naked for quarter; and the fovCrnoer of the fort came out and 
after obtaining @ written treaty, returned to the fort with Mojihid Bhih's deputy in ordey 
ta evacuate and surrender tha fort, a 






















It is eaid that one of the servanta of the shekh said to the Intter: — “ Mujahid Shah bas 
takep from you an nssnrance of victory, and from others also has obtained tho glad tidinge of 
vietory.” The shekh replied :—“T have Withdrawn my sssnrance of vic This sery ant 
then took « letter from the sAekh to this effect to Mujahid Shih, and repeated 40 Bis RAE 
the eshekh had said, When Mujihid understood the contents of the letter he produced it in 
court and ssid:— “My ancestors were void of understanding when they gave regal power to 
these fakirs who are always hongry and thirety: whut affinity have wo with then? Ask the 
rhekh what he means by this presumptuous talk. I shall teach him better manners," ‘The 
servant replied :— ‘* If this be your intention you will never attain thig victory."" ty 


On that same night heavy rain fell, and the fort became woll supplied with water, The 
garrison regretted having made peace, and applied themselves to strengthening the fort, 
They cut off the head of Mujahid Shih's deputy, and putting it into a gun, fired it towards tha" 
army of Mujahid Shih. | 

When Moujihid heard of the resistance of the garrison he returned to the city af 
Alsanibid, and encamped outside in order that he might enter it on the following day ut an 
auspicious honr, He uttered many threats against the followers of thelahath' 2 aan Gis 
were many Habells in the trina of the noble and others, and they having dese get ee 
which roused the anger of Mujihid, he uttered threats againgt them also, and they ware Agi 
much fear of him, Next day Mujahid was found on the throne without hia hend, and it Was 
believed that this deed Was perpetrated by jinns, The disciples of the thekh would ab allo! 
the body of Mujahid to be buried in the tomb of the kings, but he was buried near it, 

Cuarren TY, 
Reign of Da,ad Shah, 

Acoording to the most authentic accounts Snitan Da,od Shah wag son | a 

son of Sultan “Ali-nd-Din Hasan Shih Bahmani. 1 of Mabmid Ehén, 


\ 
After the martyrdom of Sultin Mujahid Shih, the aud and ministers and of 7 
| | 7 offi ftha 
army wolens volena plighted their fealty to Di,dd Shah, and accepted him as ieee Lie aS 
but the widow, or (according to one history) the foster-sister of Mujahid ShAh, was SONS iste: " 
pen revenge ; 89 she bribed one of the Snitin's slaves with a thousand Auns ae pron . °6t: 





MA dirham = 4% grains, 
™ According tu Firishiah DAid was aon = not grandson of * All-od-Dio Hasan, 


— 
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more, to assassinate the king. Euticed by the bribe, be agreed to undertake this dangerous 
affair, and waa watching his opportunitys till on a Friday wheu the Sultin went to prayer in 
tho magi and the people were crowding on one another, that fearless shedder of blood and 
devoted slave approached the Sultin and caused him tu taste the same sharbal as Sultan 
Moayshid Shih.” 

Muhammad Khan, son of Mahmid Khin, and youngor brother of tho Sultan, was 
present in the crowd, and be felled the murderer to the ground with one blow of his aword, and 
despatehed him from the world. He then returned to the pales, and seated himself on the 
throne in iis brother's place. The nobles, ministera, learned man and shekhs hastening to wait 
on him, saluted him as king and were all liberally rewarded, 

This event happened in the month of Muharram, A; H. 780 (Moy, A. D. 1878) * bat God 
guly knows the troth of the matter, 





Cusrter ¥, 
Roign of Sultan Muhammad Sh4h, 
son of Mahmfid Edn, 
won of Sultin *Alj-ud-Din Hasan Shih Babmant.™ 


The noblea and military officors having wcknowledged Sultan Muhammad Shah as their 
Aovrereign, placed the royal crown on his head and seated him on the throne, The ministers of 
‘tate, great men of the court and thoue learned in the law, all oblained honours and rewards 
anitable to their rank and circomstances, 

Ho wad a king adorned withthe ornament of intelligence and understanding and docorated 
with the jewel of justice and equity, In hig time the people were at rest on tho reclining-place 
of safety and security. In his age the dagger of tyranny and the sword of injustice rotted in 
their scabbards. In bis reign there was no vestige of unlawfnl things; and habits of iniquity 
and impiety were removed from his time, He foonded masjide, public schools and monas- 
teries, ond never permitted ony receding or swerving from the straight road of rectitnde ana 
justice and the highway of the diving law. He held fust all the country which had come inte 
the possession of his illustrious grandfather and his paternal uncle; and from partisans or 
friends in those parts no rebellion or sedition showed itealf, and they never swerved from the 
road of obedience and subjection. The Sultén did not lead Any army in any direction, but 
spread the carpet of justice and liberality, and so engaged himself in the reqnisites of self- 
evident duty and prohibiting anlawfal things that no one had an opportunity of deviating from 
the beaten path of the divine Inw, . 

Tt is related that during the reign of this just king a corlain woman, being charged with 
the disgrceful act of adultery, was taken for trial to the késs court. On the way there en 
artifice occurred to the woman’s mind, and when she was presented before the kést, being 
questioned aa to herreason for committing that diseraceful act, she replied :—“ O ke, a doubt 
has ocourred to me on this point: Is eack man permitted by the precepts of religion to have 
four wives ? My opinion was that women might act in the same manner : now that I am aware 
of its improprioty, Tam ashamed of the deed, and repent.” The bast, astonished at her answer, 
remained silent; and that sinful imposter being freed from punishment hastened to her honse. 





™ Assagainated him. 

@ Ascorling to Piriahtah it happened on tim 2let Muharram, THO. whieh corespomds to the 20th Moy, 1978, A. D. 
The author of the Tarkerat-ul- Mulit eays ho reigned ona yoar, one month and three days, which exactly agrees 
with the DarhGn-i Mdsir y bot Firishtoh only gives him a reign of one minh and five dayn, | 

** There @ bere s serious discrepancy between our anthor and Firishtah. Aooording to tha Latter, the fifth king 
of the dynasty waa Malbmdd; eon of “Ali-nd-Din I. ; but Firietah most he wrong, for the coinage shows that the 
mame of the Eahmas! king reigning at this poriod was Mutamnusl, Historiss written qoite independently of 
Firlshtah —such as the otkerat-i-Moldé and Tirfeh.t-Jahdn Ard — also curroborte the statement of our author. 
Dr, 0. Codringtan haa recontly written about this in the Nemtematic Chromite (Sed Series, Vol. XVIII. 
pages 259-279), and quotes « letter of mine on the anhjact, 
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Doring his reign Sultin Muhammad promoted Rhwajab Jahin —who was ono of the aw'rs 


of hin illustrious grundfather — to the rank of Vakil and Amfr-ol-Umri; and Ssiyid Taj-ud- 


Din Jakajit, son of Saiyid Rozt-ad-Din Ruib-al-Mulk, after bis father, obtained from the 
Sultén the title of Kuth-nl-Malk. 

After a reign of ninetcen years and nine months, or — according to another account — 
ningteen yeara and six months, thie just king died. 

This event oconrred on the 20th of the month Rajah, A, H. 799 (25th April, A, D, 1397),<0 
- Snition Mulammad Shih bad two sons — Soltin Ghiyis-nd-Din Mahammad Shib and 
Suiltin Shams-ud-Din Di,iid Shih, both of whom reigned in their turn! 

Courter VI. 
Heign of Abi-l-Mugaffar Sultan Ghiyis-ud-Din wa ud-Dunya Bahman Shih, 
son Of Sultin Muhammad Shah, 
son of M mad, 
aon of “Ald-ud-Din Hasan Shih Bahmanf. 

After the death of Sultin Mahammad Shab, the generals, the amirs and weeiry, the learned 
men and the enito and servants of the court having consented to the accession of Sultan 
Ghiyis-ud-Din, who bad travelled but twelve stages of his life,“ they raised the regal umbrella 
over his head, and ull joined in the honour of pledging their loyalty and tendering their pon- 
gratulations. The Sultin, notwithstanding his tender age, distinguished the nobles and 
grandees by royal courteay, and presented them with robes of honour and various gifts ; and hay- 
ing renewed for the nobles the furmdns under which they hold their feudal lands, und bestowed 
on them countless dignities, confirmed them in, their former possessions in the country, He then 
busied himeelf in the arrangement of various important affairs of the country and nation, 

Sultin Ghiyis-ud-Din busied himself in improving the position of his father’s slaves, and 
gave thom too loogea rein, One of these, named Tughalbakhi,” by exulted above ull the nobles ; 
consequently he turned the reins from the sidy of rectitude ; and os the Sultén had removed 
sume of his father's nobles, it ocourred to this man that the Sultin might do ihe samo to the 
alaves; he therefore took steps to remedy the eventuality before its occurrence. Under the 
pretext of an entertainment he tock the Sultin to his own house, and there with a red hot 
skewer deprived him of his sight. He then deposed the Saltin, and raised to the throne the 
youuger brother of the latter, named Sulthn Shame-ud-Din, 

____-hia event happened on thp 17th of tha month Ramazin, A. H, 799 (14th June, A. D. 
1356), and the durntion of tho Snuitin's reign was one month and eight days ; but God Almighty 
alone knows the truth of things | 
Cuarren VII. 
Reign of Sultdn Shims-ud-Din Da,ad Shah, 
son of Sultin Mujahid Shah, 
son of Mahmid Shah, 
60n of Suiltin ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shih Bahmani,“ 

When the faithlexs Tughalbakhi, with the concurrence of the noblea, deprived Snltin 

Ghiyas-nd-Din of his sight by means of a skewer, ho — with the approval of the nobles and 


bi, F i f SS ———,; ——— ES 
ry " According to the Thehural-wl-Muldk ho died in A. Hf. S01 after a reign of ninetoon yours, ait months and Eve 
ym, he 





" T gunnot understand the name Dd dd heing added to Shameud-Din's imine, 
c f, i dae waa twelve yanre ald. According to Firishinh he was in his serenteonth your at hin acoseeion. 
Tt is difficult tO omy what ies the correct spelling of thin oume, In some places it looks like Facrhalyt, 
* This heading ix evidently wrong, It should be,—" Reign of Shamend. Tio Shhh, son of Mubamnmad IT, san 
of Mabmdd Khin, son of Sultin“Ali-ad-Din Hanan Shih Bakmant, Muyujéhid does not appear to have bad BEY gon, 
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Ministerd, #AekAg and learned mon and grundees of the conntry and nation — seated on the 
throne of sovereignty Sultan Shima-ud-Din, who had not yet travelled seven stages on the 
journey of life ;* but ho kept the reins of power in hia own hands, so that Shams-ud-Din Was 
-  Saltin in name only, 
7 | Firde Khan and Ahmad jnén, grandsons of Sultiin “Ali-nd-Dtn Hagan Shih, who were 
\ Worthy of the sovereignty, and eventually in their own persons added ornament and beanty to 
1) a the crown and throne were faithful in their alleginnes to Sultin Shame-ud-din; but 
| Toghulbalht and all the slaves of the Sultin, who were inimical to them, were always plotting 
to'remove them in order to usurp the sovereignty for themselves, In consequence of this the 
two princes were obliged to fy to the fort of Sagar. The kétedl who had charge of this fort 
received the princes in a friendly manner and promised them all tho nssistunce in hig power, 
He joined them with a lange number of retainers of those parts, and they proceeded against 
Saltin Shame-ud-Din, But when the two parties met, the Kotwal of Sigur proved faithless, 
The nobles of Snltin Shams-ud-Diu, deeming it advianble by Promises of aid to the princes 
‘ to endeavour to sprinkle extinguishing water on the fire of rebellion and contention which was 
fiercely burning, sent a trustworthy porson to Firdz Khin and Ahmad Ehin with o written. 
treaty of peave; and since the princes saw that the most prudent colrse waz to abandon con- 
fention und submit themselves they waited on the Snitin and folded ip the carpet of strife. 

_ When some time had thus pussed, the idea of getting rid of the two princes again ocourred 
tothe minds of the slaves, ‘The heart of the mother of the Sultin stil] burned with the remem. 
brance of the fate of Saltin Ghiy4s-nd-Din, and the slaves persnnded her that Pirliz Khan and 
Abmad Khin were the canes of that baso motion. On this account the Sultin's mother con- 
cuived hatred against the two princes and set herself in opposition to them, The foster-sister 
of the Sultin, who was called Makhddmah Jahin, was the wife of Firilz Ehin, and she having 
obtained information of thig plot immediately hurried home and informed her husband. Firiz 
Khan and his brother then held counsel together; and most of the principal amirs, ouch as 
Kiwijsh Jahin, Azhdar Khan, Malik Shnahib, Saiyid 'Taj-nd-din Jakajit, Kuth-nl-Mulk and 
others who were vexed and distressed by the deapotie power of the slaves, united togvther, and 
arranged that on the following day they were to go to the palace with a nambor of armod 
men, oud beforn the slaves should lear of it, to anize and imprison the Sultin and seat Sultin 
Firis on the throne. 

Noxt day Sultin Firtz and Snitin Aljmad with o multitade of followers mounted and 

: _ proceeded to the court; and after posting a number of their adherents at each door went on 
till they found the Sultiu, whom they seized and imprisoned, and BSultin Firiz took his place 
ou the throne, | 











In most histories it ix stated that this event ocourred on the cord Safar, A, H, 800 
(14th February, A, D. 1897), Sultin Shams-nd-Din reigned for the space of five months and 
seven diya, 
Crarres VIII. 
: Reign of Sultan-i Ghazian Taj-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din Abo-l-Muzaffar Sultan Firoz shah, 
son of Ahmad Ehdn, 
60n of Sultan "Alj-ud-Din Bahmant.4® 
_ After the deposition and imprizonment of Sultin Shame-nd-Din, on the sainwe day Sultan 
= Firts placed the royal crown on his head and seated himself on the throne. The amirs, wastre, 
satyids, shekhs and loarned men hastened to salute him, und obtained the felieity of kissing hig 
feet ; and his companions in adversity were cloqnent in their congratulations and praises, 
vr i ; “8 Aseurding to Firishtah he was in hig fifteenth year, o ; 
7 _ “According to Firiubtab, FlrOx ond Abmad were sons of Ds hd. 
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Suluin Fleiz Shih having imprisoned Tughalbakht and the other bonspirators, HOnoeres i 
the nobles aud generals with sumptnons rebex of honour and numerous presents, and prometed 
his adherents. He conferred on his brother, Abmad Khan, the title of Khan Kbanan ; and 
Khwijah Jahan, who previous to this held an office under government, he confirmed in 





employment. For the awirs and those holding lands on feudal tenure he sent farmine and robes "7 
of honour, and the revenne affnira were carried op ns formerly, He behaved with jnstice, kind- if 
ness and liberality towards his troops and subjects, and being determined to wee his ‘best if 
endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening of the Faith, he contemplated ated 
the oongneat of the kingdom of Vijayinogar F O.1n 8 sherk time he marched an urmy in that ¥ 
direction and anbdned and killed the infidels of those parts. | “ 
Devadar (Devardja f), who was the chief (m Faddam) of those infidels, sent a person to the 
Sultin’s court, and representing their weakness and despair, penitently asked for pardon, and stated 4 
that if the Saltan would draw the pen of forgiveness through the pages of their offences, and . | 
secure them against his royal displeasure and wrath they wonld pay into the public caaury the 
gum of thirty-three lake of ‘enka, and that each yoar a fixed sum shonld be sent to the foot of the 
royal throne, taking a receipt from the court auditor ef accounts. The Sultin having washed cd 
with the limpid water of forgivencss anid condonation the registers of offences of tt --peni- 
tent people, took from the Raya of Vijayanagar the sum agreed up a and then quickly re ned ; 
in triumph to his capital, where he spent nearly n your in enjoying himeelf. " °: 1 
After that, the desire of waging « jiiid agninst the citiea and towns of the tofidelas havi ie 
entered “he Eultén’s mind, in the beginning of the year 802 (A.D, 1899), he ordered a lange 
army to be assembled, and on an auspicious day he marched towards the fort of Sigur, Whea | 
the chiefs of that district heard of the Sultin’s approach they tendered 1 thoir submission and 


paid the revenue of the conntry into the royal treasury, and 40 remained seoure from allack 
by the army. - 








[Since the Sultan in the neighbourhood of Siar, by his good fortnne and the influence 
of his fresh and numerons vietories obtained the submission of the taminddrs and Rayor of 
those parts, he gave to Sigar the name of Nusratabad, | 

When he had received the thirty-three lake of #ankah — which 
ment by the Rays of Vijayanagar — his dosires being accomplished, und his important affairs. 
carried to o successful issue, he returned towards his capital; aud having encamped for some 
lime on the bank of the river Jahnor’ which is near EKalbur and is commoniy 


was the sum fixed for pay= 


tn this year (A. H. 802—= A. D, 1299) Saiyid Muhammad Gist-daraz (long locks),4> 
with ao number of disciples and darvishes came from Dihil to the Dakhan, and by his honoured — 
presence made Kalburgah the envy of heaven, | i. 





‘ ‘This passage in brackets is omitted in the I. 0. Ma. @ Evidently the river him, 
This fences Mubammadan saint was born at Dill on the 4th Hajab, A, H. 721 0th July, A.D. 1321), His 

proper nate is Sadrod-Din Mubammad Huasaint, but bo was commonly called Mahummad Git Darlz, on account 

of his having long ringlets, He was @ disciple ef Skekh Nagh-odDin Chirigh of Dillf, who sont him to the — 


Dakhow in A. H. 802 (A. D. 1906) during the relan of Bal Firie Shih Bshmanl, ‘The oaiteck tian 
mach honogr and respert, bot afte oa Hekuaat The latter received faim wits 


of the oe Ma, zie attributes the subsequent mlsbortieace Sulbin’ Flirts, began an amas Siti 
Firishtah telle un that Sulbin Atma, in the early part of hia roign showored favours on. the eer 
and a6 the peoplo generally follow the trample of their king, the inbahilants of tha Dakhan of Hegtmins bant 2 
Tava fee ims Aifairh; 20 thit ‘hiv residenoe. bocumd wm plaoe of pllietmane toall acct, The king withdrew hin. 
tavcur from the family of Shokh Sirdj-ud-Din, and conferred it on that af dhe holy salyid, to whom he granted in 
Perpotuity several towns, villazes and ertensivy lands near Kalburguh, und built for him « inet oni heat 
peresihan of ee Fesport for the saint that Dakhant, on boing 
tn ot hl aie ee Propbat ey bet Mulammad or the saiyid, replied, with sone 
urpris# Ot the question, that al i the Prophet waa o aS a earring wigs _ val 
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The Sultiin was rejoiced to hear of the shekh’s arrival, and sent some learned men to wait, 
and requesting information about him, to inform the Sultan of the truth of the matter. They 
visited him according to the Sultin’s orders, and found him perfect in all kinds of sciences and 
miracles ; so they hastened to the Sultin and informed him of what they bad found. This 
being the means of increasing the Sultin’s belief he hankered after the society of that perfect 





instructor, and in ceremonious and respectful treatment neglecting not the smallest trifle, he 


assigned several cultivated lands to him as reward. Some have said that in the first interview 
between the Sultin and Saiyid Muhammad Gisf-dariz an altercation occurred which used to 
increase day by day up to the time when, according to the revolution of fate, the Sultin was 
deposed ; and that it was owing to his want of attention to that cream of his race that he 
experienced the misfortunes which he did, as will presently be related. 


The Sultan again conceiving the idea of waging a religious war against the infidels of the 
country of Vijayanagar, despatched an army in that direction. When they arrived there the 
troops opened the hand of slaughter and plunder, and threw the fire of chastisement among the 
infidel inhabitants of that country. By force of arms they conquered several of the districts of 
Bhantir and Musalakal. The Sultén having appropriated the fixed sum of thirty-three laks 
returned to his capital with immense booty ; and after spending nearly a year there, liberally 
bestowing largess, he again assembled his army and moved towards Mihir; but finding that 
fortress excessively strong and surrounded by an almost impenetrable jungle, he was obliged to 
make peace with the Raya of that place, and after exacting from him a large sum by way of 
tribute and contribution, returned to his capital, ; 


At this time two slaves named Hishyar and Bidar who by royal favours and rank were 
distinguished above all the courtiers, had various dignities conferred on them and most of the 
important affairs of government and the army were conducted according to their judgment and 
opinion. Bidar was given the title of Nigam-ul-Mulk, and Hiishyir that of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. 


In the midst of these affairs Khwijah Jahin, to whom, owing to his sagacity, the affairs 
of government had been committed, bid farewell to this perishable world, and his rank also was 
conferred on Bidar and Hishyar. 


The Sultin being determined to conquer Telingini proceeded in that direction till having 
got near Rijamundri he conquered many forts and districts of that country, and haying taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of government, and then set 
out for his capital. 

It is related that this sovereign during the period of his reign, which was twenty-five years 
and a fraction, made twenty-three (or twenty-four, according to other accounts — but God only 


knows secrets accurately !) expeditions against the districts and cities of the in fidels, and plun- 


dered and devastated the countries of those accursed ones; and every year exacted from the 
infidels of Vijayanagar the sum of thirty-three laks of tanka, as originally fixed ; and from 
Telingana to Rajimundri and from Vijayanagar to Ri,ichir the whole conntry was conquered 
by his army. the latter days of his reign, the Sultén, who was nearly seventy years of age, 
and apparently much reduced in strength, was still strong in guarding the religion of Islam 
and the Faith of the Prophet ; and notwithstanding his weakness, he had sufficient strength 
to undertake jihdds against the infidels. 


He died at Kalburgah on the 16th of Z!-u!-Ka‘dah, A. H. 825 (Ist November, A. D. 1422) at the age of a hundred 
years. His dargGh (shrine) is still to be seen at Kalburgah, and a chronogram recording the date of his death is 
inscribed on it. The verses are translated as follows by Professor Eastwick (Mudras Handbook, 2nd edition, p. 339) :— 

““ Like that of Gist Dariz the Dakhan boasts no shrine! 
“Gist Dariz! the empire of Islam and of this world are thine! ” 

The date of the saint’s death is given in the symbolical letters which compose the words 

Lue aud re =” 
Lord of the Faith and of the World, 

A much longer tirikh, giving the day of the month as well as the year of his death and ending in the same wo mis 

is given in the Miftaf-ut.Taw4rikh, p. 114, ; 
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jotards tho end of his reign ho was compelled once mote to march against Vijayhnngar; 


and was determined to take the fort of Pangal, which is ony of the strongest and most | 
celebrated of that distriet; but while be was on the way there, « body of troopa of the nocursed. 


ear aE boned the royal army with much bravery, and did nob fall: short in the Sight; bee 
ufter a severe struggle the Bultin's ariny was victorions: the infidels wore defeated, and the 
world was-cleared from the pollution of their impure existence, and immensu booty fell into the 
hands of the victorions army, The Sultén sent to his ewpital despatches annonnci: - the vioto: A 
and then marched agningt the fortress of Pingal which ho besieged ; but the garrison son bravely 
She cemaitt and made o night attack on the Saltén's camp. In this fight forlupe turned against 
Islam being completely defeated the Saltin marched from that place, halting nowhere till he — 
reached the villagy of Titakiiy and those accursed impious people made thabiteray with the | 
(dend bodies of the) Musalman leaders. Owing to this defeat the physical weakness of the 
Suitin was increased; and muny people believed that the defeat waa due to the change of 
fovlings of Saiyid Muhammad Gisi-darie, anit 
When tho Sultén having halted for some time at Ittakiir had somewlint recovered from his 
Feration he turned towards bis eapital ; and settling down there went onno more « xpeditions,. 
but spent his time Jn prayer, ehurity and good works and promoting. the apy ness of hi 
people; and resigned the affairs of government to Biddér Nigim-ul-Mulk and Hishyar ‘Ais J 
til-Mulk. . 
Whoever sees authority in hia hands ix aOTe FOMe day to rebel and aim at supret ue y; and : 
great men have said that the foundations of kervice of low-born people are fear and hope; when 


they lose fear und feel themselves secure they make turbid the fountain of loyalty; and wher 


* 


4 
: 





by the soquisition of their desires, they become independent, the fire of in ratity de and — 

sedition iskindled. It bohoves a king, therefore, not to ao exclude them from his by nevolk neo 
that being without hope they should side with hia enemies } and at the sume time not to give 
them so much favour and power that they should conceive the iden of ndependence ani 
rebellion: and anges bave said that to chorish an ignoble person is to demean one's self and 
to lows the thread of one’s own actions, 


° . @ * o » . 


Such was the case with Bidar and Htshyar, who owing to the natural blackness and envy 
of their dispositions og well ag by their elevation had injured the good fortnne of Sultin Firiz, 


These two inconsiderate wérire naed always ta be hypocritical towards Khan EhAnin and 
wished to exclude him from the succession. Khan Khiinin way the Sultin’s brother, and owing 
lo his nudcratanding, mildnesa: of disposition, generoxity, bravery, and. other ood . " ities 
the hearts of all the nobles, ministers and subjects aud most of the army were inolines 
the Snltin —who never failed to follow their advices —to make his eldest son, Ha: n, 
the heir and present him with the royil canopy and give him the title of tian ekaks 
But not content even with this, they formed a plot, and re 
the kingdomi was frea from tho Power of Khiin Kha 


presented to the Sultin that nntil 
niin, Hasan Shih could never sit on the 
ADNAN was always currying favour with the subjects and the army, 
ier populace were his well-wishers, Having uo other resource Sultin 
Firlz Shih countenanced the plot agningt Khan Khinin: and though, on account of hia 
relationship he was un willing to pnt him to death, yet he consented to live him blinded, 
Shir Khan, who was son of the Sultiin's sister, having gained intelligence of this schame 
toned to Khan Khinin and represented to him the position of offairs, Khin KhAnin pro if 
fy, ond with his eldest-son Asfar Ehin— who, after his father, aspired to the sovereignty 
waited on Saiyid Mubaminad Gist-daris to ask his nid in ultaining his objects and desires, 
focat. He then with the hand of blessing himself tied turbans on their heads 
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sovercignty for both of them, Khiin Khinin, assisted and inspired with hope, then took learn 
of that illustrions man, went to his house and with a number of trustworthy attendants prepared 
for fight. Just then a merchant from Lahei called Khalf Hasan (who afterwards in the 
reign of Sultin Ahmad obtained the title of Malik-nt-Tijir, and who wns telabnated for his 
great bravery and generosity), huving this year brought Arah horses far saletothe government 
and having received portion of the price of them, paid a visit to Sultin Abmad. When by 
his shrewdness he became aware of the contemplated fight of Almad Shah, he reminded him 
of the days of their friendly companionship as well av the requirements of ancerityand fidelity, 
and vowed to serve him at the risk of hus Tife, 


On the night when the Sultin (Ahmud) intended gaing forth, Khbalf Hasan was present at 
the door of Sultin Ahmad's hones. Suddenly the latter with four hnudred faithful and fully- 
equipped attendants issned from the house with the intention of flight, Khalf Hasan coming 
forward saluted him with the title of Snitin.” Abmad gathered a good omen from this 
salutation, and said to Khalf Hasan :—* (Go to your house with all speed, for you are Amerchant 
and a stranger, and if anyone sees you with me your property may be plondered and even your 
life sacrificed on account of me." Khalf Hasan replied :— ™ At the time of ease and leisure to be 
a4 companion and confidant, and in the days of adversity to sprinkle the dugt of inconstancy in 
tho eyea of manhood and turn one's back on one's benefactor ig contrary to the requirements of 
rehgion and manliness and is wbhorrent to the disposition of an Arab or Persian : as long as there 
is life and breath in my body Heaven forbid that I shonl!d ride far from your stirrup! Kings, 
in their numerous important affairs have need of ministers, so it is possible that eventually some 
business needing the assistance of inferior may enene. Lor the work done by the weak need!o 
the head-eralting apear after all is inferior to it; and the sword is amazed at the work accom- 
plished by the slender peu-kofe ; ond. servant, however worthless and ontrusiworthy he may 
be, ig not withont his uses in Averting injary and blows." 


Sultin Ahmad, highly approving of the sincerity and faithfulness of Khalf Hasan regarded 
this also as a proof of his own future good fortune, and said to Khalf Husan:— ‘Tf the 
sovercignty comes into my Grasp you shall be a partner in my good fortune, and be requited 
for the fidelity and kindness which you have shown towards me:"* 

Sultan Abmad with his adhorents then left Kalburgah aml promeded towards Telingina, 


When the news of the fight of Sultin Ahmad was noised abroad in the city, Hishyir and 
Bidar awaking from the sleep of negligence," in a sinte of perplexity and helplessness waited 
on the Sultan, and asked permission to Pursue Khin Khinin, The Sultan, owing to his near 
relationship and the bonds of fraternity, was unwilling to do so, und said: — “ Wherever 
Ehiin Khiinin through fear of his life may have hidden himself, it seems heat to leave him 
alone.” The unhappy Hoshyir and Bidar having gained over mome of the nobles Aptin 
represented to the Sultan, saying :— The departure of Sultiin Alimad will be the canse.of end- 
fess rebellion and sedition; it {4 therefore advisable to mend people in porsnit of him, and 
prevent his assembling a force, and to throw the stoue of separation among his adherents, «6 
that the idea of rebellion may not enter his mind ; for if he anoceeds in collecting a large force 
it will be difficult to deal with him.” 


Since the power of Hishyar and the senseless Bidir™ had arrived at such a stage that the 
Sultin had no choice in the matter, he maintained silence. Hushyir and Bldir with thirty 
elephants and 20,000 horse went in ponsnit of Sultin Ahmad, and by doing so, injured the 
reputation of Firiz and made themselves the hutt of the arrows of the accidents of the time. 
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For every affair of consequence founded upon deception and treachery inevitably enda in des- 
truction and regret: and the sages have ssid:— “The most foolish of men Gre those who 
awaken sleeping tumalt,” | 


Sultin Ahmad hud stoppod two days in Nitmatabad, when at the aniddle hour batween 
«nn-rise and meridian™ a clond of dust arose on the road and 4 portion of the réyal army 
with the elephants came in view, upon whirh Saltin Almad purposed retreating without 
offering any opposition: bat Khalf Hasan went up to him and said -— 

"To leave the battle-field without & Wound ia shabby ; let his Highness wait a litile till hie 
slave exposes himself in luttle and strives hig utmost,” 


Tt fortunately happened that a band of cattle-hirers (mukarién) — called Hanjirahs jin 
the dislect of Hindiistin — had halted in the neighbourhood of that place, having with them 
a great pomber of bullocks, Sultin Ahmad, on the prmeiple that “ War ju fraud,"" having 
thought of a stratagem, purchased the whole of their bullocks a4 & high price, and after tying 
cloths on their horns, arran a troop of these bollocks facing the enemy, while he himself 
advaneed with 400 well-equipped cavalry. The plan was, fortunately, as succtssin] as he 
anticipated. A portion of the Sultin’s foree, which fell upon the bullocks, at sight of them 
being completely overcome with terror, stood still and then fell back on the others os Sultin 
Abmad and Khalf Hasan attacked them. An elephant of mountain-like body and demon-like 
aspect was foremost in the royalist foree ; Khali Hasan threw a spear and hit it im the trank, 
spon which the elephant turned on its own c und and took to flight, and the royalists sccing 
this, also turned and fled. Sultan Alimad parsued them, and the generals seeing that. their 
only resource was submission, came forward from their treops, and throwing themselves fro 
their horses, respectfully kissed the ground before Sultin Abmad in token of snbminion. The 
Saltén treated them courteons!y and made them hopeful of lis favour, He took possession of 
all the elephants, boraes and legenre of Ufsbyitr and Bidir; and those two men — unsuccess- 
full and discomfited like their own fortune — were soon put to death by the troope, 


After that, Sultin Ahmad with a large army set out on the march for Kalburgah ; and at 
every slage — nay, even at every step—amira with their horsemen and retinue vied with, 
one another in hastening to pay their respects to him, and were rendered happy hy kissing the 
ground in submission to him, and were enrolled among his adherents. 


When the news of the Approach of Soltin Alimad wag passed on, the sons and slaves of 
Sulthn Firlz inade him nolens volens mount and ge out of the city to give him battle, Histo- 
rians have related that one day Sultin Firdz having collected 7,000 cavalry went out of 
Kalburgah with the intention of fighting Sultin Ahmad, but next day, on investigation, only 
ne Temaiued, the rest having hastened off to jom Sultin Abmad, When Sultin Firéz cay 
the stnte of alfuirs, abandoning all iden of Opposition, he returned to Ralburgah, ond with the 
fongue of inspiration nttered these words: —« When my good fortune was in the SOE SG 
each time that I rede forth from the city anch an army need to assemble at ny heaven-like con ri 
that calculators, through inability, need to hbandon the attempt to compute its inanberg «bed 
to-loy, when fortune has turned agaiust me and the throne of sovereignty has become the prize 
of Another, seven thonsand horse become one thonsand."” i 


When the news of the return of Bult4n Firtz to the city reached Sultin Abmad, hastening 
to traverse the intervening distance, he alighted near place of prayer of Kalburgah, and 
Sultiin Firiz sent the saryide anid learned mon of the state to him with the keys of the fortress. 


| {nan hour's time Sultin Ahmad of jortunate aspect — like his OWN huspicions fortune — 
arrived at the court > and aoting in the ame Ceremouions and respectfal manner whieh had 
been hia former habit, he lighted nt hig brother's door, and in his ocenstomed Moauner galnied 
; . * | 

aa Chdsht-pah, breakfast : = Ae pte spe a, ty strutegern in DlCM@Lry in Wile. 
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ee ee — 
Sultan Firds who was seated on the royal throne, and then Stood in his old place; but Roltin 
‘imix descended from the throne and cought his brother to hig breast, and they wept together 
for some time. Sultin Ahmad Pleading excuses made many apologies, saying :—~ “This bold- 
fiess was due to fear of my life,'” Sultin Firiz said : 0 Praise be to God that the sovereignty 
has fixed its residence jn its own honse: J have been to blame in. that while having # 
brother auch as you, I nominated another for the sovereignty ; but since the Creator of the 
World haa willed that it is to remain in onr family, IT now desire that you should treat your 
nephew Hasan Khin kindly, and that mcconding to approved usages you shoula settle 
Pirisébad upon him and his heirs for ever, and make no change in this Arringement + for jt jx 
fitting that the fruit of the friendship which hag always existed between mé and you should 
show itself in our posterity,” 


When Suitin Firiz had finished the expression of hits testamentary wishes he took the 
Sword from hix waist, and binding jt om that of Sultin Abmad, took him by the arm and 
seated him on the throne, 


Shortly after his abdication Sultan Firns Shah died, and this event happened on the 


Ith Shawwal, A. H. 825 (261) September 1422 A. D.), 


As to the cause of the death of this monarch of exalted diguity yarions accounts are 
related; but the most anthentic is that Shir Khan, son of the Sultin’s sister, convinced Sultan 
Abmad that the existence of Sutin Fire would give rise to sedition; and that since it is 
impossible for two swords to be in one scabbard, so algo it is imposible for two Kings to exist in 
oné place. Led astray by the arguments of Shtp Ehin, Soltin Ahmad consented to have Fink: 
Shih put to death, and on the date above mentioned he employed some men to strangle him, 
but God only knows the trath of the matter, 

Sultdn Viriz was an impetuons and a mighty monareh, and expended all his ability and 
energy in eradicating and destroying fyranny and hereay, and he took much pleasore in the 
society of shekhe, learned menand hermits, Hig reign lasted twenty-five years, seven months 
and eleven days. 


After the death of Sultan Ftriz, Sultam Ahmad sent Hasan Khin and all the other cons of 
the late king, in accordance with his will, to Firtzabid, and suaigned that city to them ; but 
in a short time Hasan Khiln also hid farewell to this transitory world and joined his Ulustrious 
futher,54 


Note to Chapter WITT. 


[The following is the Aocount of the reign of Sultan Firde Shih given in the Tazkayei-n!. 
Mulitk,] 


Reign of Sultan Firox Shah, 
aon of Ahmad Ehin Bahmani, 


He waa a good, joat, generous and pions king : he supported himself by copying the 
Kur,dn, and the ladivs of his haram used to support themselves by embroidering garmenta and 
selling them, As a ruler he was withont ay eqonl, and many records of his Justice still remain 
ou the Page of time. One i a city which he builé on the bank of the river Krishna ;*4 
he erected a lofty building in that city, and completed it, and construoted fortifiontions one 
fartakh™ in extent round it, made of ont Stone; and for a long time he lived in that city in 
enjoyment and the gratification of his desires, It chanced that st one time heavy rain fell, 

“ According to Firlshtah (Briggs, Vol, IT,, p- 400) Hasan Khia lived till after the death of his uncle, Abmad 
Sbéh, when ho was blinded and kept o pritoner in his palace at Firizihia. 

Horo enda tho first Aauutah of the Hurhanef Ma,fgir. 

@ This should ba the Bhtiad, a branch of the Kyishna, *? 6,000 yards, 
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and the water of the river overflowed to such an extent that the country round for three or. 


four farsakhs was flooded, and much damage was caused. In the streets and bdzdr of the city 
the water rose so high that the Sultan and his family for seven days and nights had to live in 
the upper storey of the palace. The fortifications and the city stil] remain, but that building 
has not remained: the city is known by the name of Firtizabad, 


* » » > » * * * * . 


He took Biba Kamil as his spiritual adviser, and became his disciple. Facing his own 
dome (tomb) another of elaborate construction was built for the saint, and beneath it a reser- 
voir which the Sultan built during his lifetime : the dome and reservoir are still in existence, 


° 2 ? * * * * 


only attended to his devotions; and Sultin Ahmad’s power being very great in the government 
he gained over to his side the nobles and ministers and the whole of the army, and meditated 
opposition to the Sultin, 


One day someone informed Sultan Firdz that Sultin Ahmad was plotting againsthim, and 
contemplated carrying him off and becoming king in his place, and advised the Sultén to be on 
his guard; he only replied : — «What remedy is there against the decrees of Fate? It is cer. 
tain that he will be king after me.” | 


It is well known that seventy of the troops had mutinied against Sultan Firdz, and he had 
sentenced them to death, but at the intercession of Sultan Ahmad their lives were spared and 
they were promoted. These men joined Sultan Ahmad in plotting to kill Sultan Firiz, There 
were many Habshi slaves in the service of the Sultan as personal attendants: one of these Habshis 
who was in charge of the royal wardrobe, used every morning to bring the Sultin’s clothes into 
his private apartments, and dress him, When Sultan Ahmad’s power increased he wished to 
establish himself in the sovereignty; and deceiving the Habshis and soldiers by false promises, 
persuaded them to join him in putting Sultan Firiz to death. 


The affairs of state, both great and little, he entrusted to Sultan Ahmad, whilst he himself 


Firiiz's palace with the intention of assassinating him. When the sentries saw this they began 
fighting with the followers of Sn! tan Ahmad, and many were killed on both sides, At last the 
Habshi jamah-dér," who was a confidential servant, told the guards that he would go and 
acquaint the Sultdn with the attack of Sultan Ahmad; but he had previously promised the 
latter to assassinate the Sultfn at the time of the fighting. Watching his opportunity he entered 
the private apartment of Sultan Firdz, who at the time was engaged in reading the word of 
God. That anfortunate Habsht killed Sultan Firiiz with a dagger, and then informed the people 
of the fact. 


One day Sultin Ahmad after making elaborate preparations came to the door of Sultan 


When the troops of the Sultin became aware of the murder, they retired from the § ght, 
and each one hid himself. Some of the nobles raised the eldest son of Sultan Firiiz to the 


throne, but at the same moment Sultén Ahmad put him to death, and seated himself on the 
throne. 


The duration of the reign of Sultin Firiz was twenty-five years, seven months and twelve 
days; and the period of the sovereignty of the eight- Bahman? kings in the city of Ahsandbad 
was eighty-two years, five months and eighteen days ; but God only knows! 

(To be continued) 


Keeper of the wardrobe ;@ Servant who bands the clothes to his master, 
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_ FOLELORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY M.N. VENEETSWAMI, MLAS, OF NAGPUR. 
No, 12. — The Fulfilment of a Ours. 

Tene wou a certain ascetic practising ansterities in a forest, An emperor's son, while riding 
there with his friends and followers and with bows and arrows to ahoot at birds, saw a deal snake 
lying on the ground, anil an agouti close by. This fellow is performing a great penance,” gaid the 
prince, and, taking the dead snake, hung it round theneck of the holy man,and moved on. Tt was the 
height of the rainy season, and the dead anake got wetter and wetter, became putrid, and thonsanis 
of creatures engendered in it, When the sun rose one morning after some days the worme ahowel 
thumselves to be very active by creeping about the body of the ascetic ; and whon ho geratched his body 
the discomfort cansed thereby was indescribable, Enduring it no longer he opened hin eyes ani 
fotind myriads of worms creeping sbout his body and a putrid smell emanating therefrom, and the 
saake though decayod and in pigoes still hanging on to him, 

“Who put this on to my neck 7" said the ascetic, and cursed the man, saying: — “ May 
the very same snake bite him, and suck hig life's blood.” 
His penanee being thug vitiated, the ascotic went to the river-bank to clean himself and renew it, 


Now in the amperor's country his purécatt, his priest and his astrologer, said to him one 
inoraing on their asual visit to the palace: —«“ © emperor, your son will be bitten by a snake on enol 
ail such a day and at such and such an hour. The prince has disturbed the austerities of an nscotic. 
The eatastrople cannot be averted, do what we may." 

With a heary heart the emperor heard the prophecy, and, saying within himeelf, “let us see how 
this shall come to pass," got the palace thoroughly awept and cleaned from tha ceiling to the grouml, 
inside and out; and tho fissures or chinks in the walls cemented with chunam and the holes of the 
rinniug drains covered up with masonry, and took every precaution so that no snake should be 
harboured there, and on the day on which the snake was to bite the prince he had fires burning brightly 
around the palace, and permitting no egress or ingress even to u bird, waited for the worst. The 
whole population on. ths other hand, upon whom a gloom had bees cast, poured into the palace-vard 
with deep sorrow, many Wailing and all wishing thot the evil hour wight pass away without mishap 
to their emperor's gon, 

The news of the misfortune that was to happen to the prince on ench and such a Hay and at mach 
aid auch an hour was not confined to his country, but spread like wild fire In the saventy-six snbsidiary 
kingdoras over which the emperor held Sway, and every subject, the high and the low, synpathicod with 
thin elnperor, And so popular was he that in one of the subject conntries a mothey enid to her sou, 
repnted to be a very great doctor: —“ You who know somnoh that avery drag yields to you 
ite virtue! You who know #o well incantations, messengers from Hanumin! to the daityas that 
every one of them seem to be at your beck and call! The emperor'a son is in danger of death hy 
a stuke-bite, Will you not go and cure him 7” 





$0 aaying, she rolled up bandle containing the remaing of the pretions evening's food in his 
hinds and bid him go to the capital, As ho was going, the snake, in the guise of an old mun, 
was also going thers, It entered into conversation with the medicina- man nod asked :—“ Where 
are you going T" 

" Pam going to enre the king's son, who is going to be bitten by « snake!’ 

Can you care him 1" 

“ Yes, I con,” 

‘ Really,” interrogated the old man (i, @., the serpant in disguise), 

“Yes, or else T shall make o sacrifice of tiny medical books and incantation books to the fire," 

“Well, Lam the serpent. I am going to bite the princa. You will see my power,” 





1 Hanumia is the patron of sorcerers, ~§ Demons, 
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So saying the old man went to a bush, and, coming out as a adhisésa,s with hood 
expanding, bit a * green” tree of twelve branches, blossoming with flowers and fruits, when, lo and 
behold ! the tree burned itself up in an instant, the stump only remaining. Seeing this the doctor 
entered the forest hard by and bringing a leaf in his hand, extracted juice from it and poured it on 
the remains of the burnt tree, and immediately the tree came to life with its branches, flowers, fruits 
and all, flourishing as before, 

Whereupon the serpent advised the man saying : — ‘ Go by the way yon came, Do not cure the 


prince. He has disturbed the ansterities of an anchorite, who in consequence has cursed him. 
The anchorite’s curse should not be made of no-effect,” 

Hearing which the doctor returned home only to receive his mother’s curse for not carrying out 
her wish,‘ ) 

Meanwhile, the evil hour drew nigh, An old purchit of the king, full of years, who had been left 
at home, desired to see the prince once again and started for the purpose, and while going he saw a 
fresh lime lying on the path, Going along it he reached the palace and greeted the prince 
reverentially from behind the fires, The prince returned the greeting, and, seeing the lime in tke 
purdhit's hand, he asked for it, Taking it he smelt it, when at once it became a snake, sticking tu his 
hose with a long tail, and sucking the prince’s life’s blood. Thus was the anchorite’s curse lulfilied, 
and nothing could avert it, And this is in accordance with the decrees of fate. 

Sy 
No. 13, — The Clever Wire. 

THERE was once a miserly Kémat} who used to give asér of jowdri every day for making 
three cakes, Of these he would eat two and a half and leave the rest to his wife, and half a cake is 
certainly not sufficient to keep any one’s body and soul together, s0 it is not strange that the 
K6mati’s wives, whom he married one after another, left him on the ground of insufficient food, 

At last the Kémat?-got a wife who had a will of her own, and was a fit person to control him, 
though like the others she used to bake three cakes and place them before her husband. She stood 
her share of half a cake for three days, but on the fourth day she reserved a cake and a half for herself, 
and placed the rest before her husband, 

‘* Where’s the rest 2” said the husband ; * fetch 1.” 

‘Why 7?” 

“I want it,” 


Ske would not bring it, and he refused to eat anything, So she ate all the takes. The next 
day also she baked three cakes and entreated her husband to eat his share, 


“ How many cakes 2” said he, 
“ One and a half.” 
‘* Say two and a half.” 


But she would not, and again ate them all, This went on for three or four days, and the 
“onsequence was that the husband became unwell, nearly died, but still remained obstinate, 


Then the wife called some of her people and said:—“ My husband is dead, Prepare a bier,” 


They came and prepared the bier, and when they were about to bathe the corpse she went up to it 
and said: — “Consent now.” 


‘* Say two and a half.” 
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He would not yield, and the woman on her 


relations laid the corpse on the bier and carried it 


part remained inexorable, The bathing over the 
to the cremation ground and placing it there they 


piled on the stacks of firewood and cowdung cakes, when the wife under the pretence of seein g her 
husband for the last time went near him and said gently in his ear: — “Now consent and say one 


and a half,” 
““No, Say two and a half,” retorted he, 


The next moment the pile was lit, when the dead man broke loose from the pyre, and 
exclaimed in a loud distracted tone: — « I consent, I consent. One and a half.” 


The people were frightened ont of their wits, 
heartily and went to their homes. The miser 
divided the cakes equally, 


but when they came to know the story they laughed 
also returned home with his wife, and henceforward 


ee ee 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEDICATORY NECKLACES. 


Ty the country lying in Lat. 30° 15’ N., and 
Long. 73° 30’ E., when a Muhammadan male 
child is born he js dedicated to Pir-i-Dastagir 
(Abda'l Qadir Jilint], for 6, 9, or 12 years. On 
his completing his first year a silver necklace, 
somewhat lighter than a Norse torque, is put on | 
his neck, and unother is added on the completion 
of each year up to the termination of the dedica- 
tory period, when all the necklaces are taken off 
and presented at the shrine of Pir-i-Dastagir. I 
have seen children wearing as many as seven 
of these necklaces, the state of the skin of the 
neck proving that they had never been taken off, 
Should the child die the necklaces are reserved 


for other possible children, 
M. Mruterr in P, N. and Q. 1883. 





SOME INDIAN MUSALMAN BIRTH CUSTOMS, 


So long as the mother is confined to her bed a 
barber’s wife (ndin) cooks the food of the whole 
family in the presence of the women, and during 
the seven days of defilement the nurse and her 
husband supplies the water, and a brother’s wife 
the earthen vessels required. Bnt this last 
custom exists only in the villages, and does not | 


extend to the large towns and cities. During the 
whole term of the confinement the Hindnuized 
Musalmins will give nothing away out of the 
house — not even fire — nor will they allow the 
house sweepings to be thrown outside, nor is any 
woman, except one of their own caste, allowed 
to enter the house, 


GULAB SINGH in P. N. and Q. 1883, 





SOME BIRTH CUSTOM IN BInAR. 

In Bihir, when a child is born whose elder 
brothers have died, and who is hence called 
meardchh or mardchh'’wd, the navel cord is thrown 
away. But if he is an ordinary child, whose 





| brothers and sisters are alive, a portion is cut- 


off and buried in the floor of the lying-in- 
chamber; over it the lying-in-fire, pasanghi, is 
lighted. This fire is kept in all cases burning 
night and day, till the mother leaves the chamber, 


G. A. Grierson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


ST 
KHWAJA KHIZAR AND HIS AFFINITIES. 


WANTED: the varions names of this god of the 
flood. The common ones are Khwaja Khizar, 
identified with Hiyés (Elias); Khwiji Khasi; 
Durmindr; Dumindo ; Jindé Pir. See Trumpp, 
Adi Granth, xxiv. ~~ Compare also the Russian 


| myth of the Vodyany or water-sprite being mixed 
up with lyf (Elijah), who Ralston says, Songs of 


the Russian People, 2nd ed., Pp. 152, is properly 


Perun, the Slayonice Thunder God. 


R. C, Temprz, 
CEREMONIAL COLORS, 

Ane there any instances known among the non. 
Aryan tribes of India or Burma of particular 
colors being associated with the various directions 
or points of the compass? The colors may be 
used in ceremonials, or may be referred to in 
myth or story, as in the case of Mt. Mern in 
Aryan mythology with its four sides of different 
colors. 

If so, what reasons, if any, are given for the 
selection of the colors? And what is the genera] 
symbolic significance of the colors so used ? If, 


| for example, red is used as symboliée of some point 


of the compass, is red in its general symbolism 
connected with heat, or with war, or with any- 
thing else P 


~ el a rt 
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The foregoing queries are printed in hopes that 
a considerable body of material may be found to 
exist In various parts of Southern Asia in regard 


to this interesting branch of symbolism, the study | 


of which in America has brought to light some 
curious points, which, however, require correbora- 
tive evidence from other parts of the world before 
they can be regarded as settled. The Chinese, 
Corean, and Japanese symbolism has been often 
recorded, as has that of the Vedas and Buddhism, 
but no material seems to be available from the 
many other peoples in Southern Asia. 


Rouannp B. Drroy. 





CALICO AND MUSLIN, 
HERE is a contribution of some importance 
"to the history of both these Indo-European words, 
Cf. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. vv. 


1775. “N. B.—Calicoes, commonly called 


Muslins, or white Calicoes, are to pay, besides 
the above duty, 15 per Cent. to be computed 


according to the Gross Value of the Sale.” — 
Stevens, Guide to the East India Trade, p. 120. 


R. C. Temp ie. 





CALAMBAGC, 


HERE are two good quotations in addition ty | 


those given by Yule, s. v. 

1775. ** Price Current | of | Sundry Goods 
atJudda] ... , Callumbeck, 42 Bombay 
Rupees per Candy.” — Stevens, Guide to East 
India Trade, p. 63, 

1813. “ Lignum Aloes, Agallochum or Calam- 
bac is the wood of a tree growing in some parts 
of the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, ete. It is 
deseribed a8 resembling an olive, and the wood 
being so much esteemed among the Asiatics ig 
carefully watched. The trunk is of three colours, 
and distingnished by diffe I 
ake et Sea ff i Calambac is the heart, or 


much esteemed in all parts of India , | 
Kt should have an agreeable fragrant smell] and 
a bitter aromatic taste. + + . The 
Calambae is generally in flat bits. 


é rope, being of little value.” — 
Milburn, Commerce, II., p. 312 £ 


RK. C. Tempre. 


ees 


BITT, 

Here isa contribution towards 

this obscure nantical term. 
1885. “The fourth [Be . 
24M] taken quit 

anew one pul t] in ‘ late ate 

pins.” — Report on the repairs 


the spread of 








Pink John and Mary,” 7th Joly, 1685, in Pringle’s 
Madras Consultations for 1635, p. 96.. To this 
Mr. Pringle’s note is: —“ Bitpins, ‘ two upright 
pieces of oak, called Bittpins when the bitts are 
large, or Knees when the bitts are small.’_ The 
word is in several European languages, but its 
origin is unknown” (p, 192). 

18ll. “‘ Bitts, Habeet, abit.’ — Roebuck, 
Eng.-Hind. Naval Dict. p. 9. 


1882. Bitts. — Habit, abit (Portaguese, 
abitas). — Small, Lascari Dict. p. 6. 

There is no doubt then that the lascar’s 
form of the word has been borrowed from the 


Portuguese. 


R. OC, Tempre. 





SOME RUSTIC DIVISIONS OF TIME AND 
MEASUREMENTS. 

HERE are some instances. 

Jhallingé and waddé vélé, early in the morning. 

Airon ghnairon, and ghussd mused, twilight. 
Sarg vélé, an hour before dawn (Musalmiéins). 

Should not bhattd véld be just before noon ? 
Is not niddd for nilkkd ? Similarly I think Jandd 
véld should be lahudd véld, 


It may be stated generally that in the absence 


| of clocks the peasant notes the time of day by 


reference to the position of the sun, or the time 
for feeding, or other daily habits. The hungry 
man’s stomach serves him for a watch: e. q, he 
will say “the sun has risen a reed’s height in 
the sky,” or ‘‘the sum was in and out” (din andar 
bahar thd) —i. ¢., was just rising, or “ din dhallia 
hoid, the sun had begun to wester,” or “din leh 


| pid, the sun had set” Again, at night he refers 


to the position of the stars, their appearance, etc. 
Other expressions are “ dunght shdm hogat, the 


_ evening (shades) had deepened,” or what time 


were we getting the second pair of bullocks to the 


| well,” or “what time we began to plough,” or 


“when the lights (dtwd) were being lit,” or 
“some were in bed and some not,” and so on. 


In measuring space a peasant will say “as far 


- . . , | &8 the voice can carry" (sadd paindd), or “as 
This wood [Eagle Wood, — R. ©, T.] is never | 


far as a musket ball will #0,” rather than use 
artificial measurements. Asked the depth of a 
well, he will say so many scores of pots (tind, the 


earthen pots of a Persian wheel) to reach the 
Water. 


Similarly the time of year is “the hot or cold 


| OY rainy weather,” or is noted by the state of the 


crops more readily than by a specified month, 


| The clout of the Panjab keeps his shepherd’s 
to secure the Bit. | 
necessary to “the | 


calendar. 
R. W. Trarroagp in P. N. and Q. 188 3. 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 
OF SAVAGE LANGUAGES.! 
BY R. C, TEMPLE. 


1” reviewing lately. for the Royal Asiatic Society Mr, Portman’s Notes on the Languages 

of the South Andaman Group of Tribes, I pointed out that he had used a pamphlet 
of my own, privately printed in 1883, entitled ** A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar,” which was specially designed to meet the very difficulties he had to face in giving 
a general idea of languages constructed on lines at first sight very different from those on 
whose structure modern European Grammar is based, 


I also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose out of the practical impossibility 
of using the usual inflexional system of Grammar, as taught in Europe, for the accurate 
description of a group of agglutinative languages, and that it had its immediate origin 
in the criticisms of the late Mr. A. J, llis, public and private, on an old work of 1877 and 
certain MSS. by myself and Mr. E. H. Man on the Andamanese speech. Mr. Ellis explained 
that in order to adequately represent for scientific readers such a form of speech as the Anda- 
manese, “‘ we require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflexional translation,” and he asked me 
accordingly if it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninflected 
language.” This, and the further consideration that since every human being speaks with but 
the one object of communicating his own intelligence to other human beings, the several 
possible ways of doing this must be based on some general laws applicable to them all, if only 
one could find them out, led me to make the attempt to construct a general theory on 
logical principles, which should abandon the inflexional treatment, its conceptions 
and its terms, 


Such an attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox grammatical teaching, and I 
tound that Mr. Portman, while adopting the theory, had been unable to clear himself of the 
teaching in which he had been brought up, and had consequently produced a work which was 
4 compromise between the two. His laborious and praiseworthy efforts to adequately represent 
the Andamanese languages had failed in point of clearness, and my theory was not properly 
represented in his pages. I have therefore determined to revert again to the subject, and to give 
a more extended view of the theory than was then possible, 


With these few introductory remarks I will proceed at once with my subject, commenc- 
ing with a general statement of the argumentation on which the theory is based, testing 
it as a method of clearly presenting a savage group of tongues constructed after the fashion 
of the Andamanese by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of ar entire story, as given 
by Mr, Portman, viz, The Andaman Fire Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement 
of the theory itself, . 


Premising that 1 am talking of the conditions of sixteen years ago, I found myself, 
in building up the theory, compelled, in order to work out the argument logically, to com- 
mence where the accepted Grammars ended, viz., at the sentence, defining the sentence as 
the expression of a complete meaning, and making that the unit of language. Clearly, 
then, a sentence may consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or ‘ words,’ which I 
defined as single expressions of a meaning. It can also consist of two separate parts — 
the subject, 7. e., the matter to be discussed or communicated, and the predicate, t. e., the dis- 
cussion or communication. And when the subject or predicate consists of many words it must 
contain principal and additional words. 

This leads to the argument that the components of asentence are words, placed either in 
the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 


1 From J. RB, A. §., 1899. 
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and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulf] functions. The functions 
of the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate words to 
illustrate the predicate, or to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Again, as 
the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of extension or 
completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognized in the 
Grammars as ‘ the object.’ 

This completes the first stage of the argument leading to a direct and simple definition of 
grammatical terms ; but speech obviously does not stop here, because mankind speaks with a 
purpose, and the function of sentences is to indicate that purpose, which must be one of 
the following in any specified sentence: — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) information, 


Now, purpose can be indicated in a sentence by the position of its components, by varia- 
tion of their forms, or by the addition of special introductory words. Also, connected purposes 
can be indicated by connected sentences, placed in the relation to each other of principal and 
subordinate, which relation can be expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, by 
variation of the forms of their components, or by the addition of special words of reference. 
And a word of reference can act in two ways, either by merely joining sentences, or by snb- 
stituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it 


refers. Further, the inter-relation of the words in a sentence can be expressed by the addition 


of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated variation of form. 


These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument 
leading to clear definitions of grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more 
complicated, taking us into the explanation of elliptical, 7. e., incompletely expressed, forms of 
speech, and into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses, and periods. But 
to keep our minds fixed for the present onlyon that part of it which leads to plain gram- 
matical definitions, it may be stated now that functionally & word is either — 


(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself. 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence, 

(3) An ezplicator, or explanatory of its subject or complement. 

(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. 

(9) An ilustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complement. 

(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. 


(8) A referent conjuncior, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connceted sentences 
by joining them, 


(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers, 


These, then, are the terms I concocted and the arguments out ot which they grew. Of 
course, grammarians will know that all this is syntax, and IT will n 


It is obvious that any given word may fulfil one or more or all 
and that therefore words may be collected into as many classes as 





a 


« 
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us there are functions which itcan falfil, The functionsa word fulfils in any partionlar sentence 
can be indicated by its position therein without or with variation of form, and, beoanse of this, 
the form which » word eun be made to assume is capable of indicating the class to which it 
belongs for the nonce. Jt ia further olwious that words transferable from class to cluss belong 
Primarily to # certain ¢lass and secondarily to the others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment 
of anew function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a new word connected 
with the form folfilling the primary function, the relation between the forms, ¢, «., the words, ao 
conneefed being that of parent and offahoot. Form, therefore, can indicate the class to which 
A parent word and its offshoots respectively belong. 

This iy the induction that leads me to argue that form grows ont of function, or, to put 
it in the familiar way, accidence growa ont of syntax, becanse when connected words differ in 
form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional part or functional affix. 
The function of the stom is to indicate the meanug of the word, and the function of the ailix 
to modify that meaning with reference to the fanction of the word, This modification oan 
be expressed by indicating the class to which the word helonge, dr by indicating its relation or 
correlation fo the other words in the sentence, 

Bat the stem itself may consiat of an original meaning and thos bo» wimple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so ben compound stem. A compound 
stem must consiat of a principal part or root and additional parts or radical affixes, the function 
of the root heing to indicate the original meaning of the stem; and of the radical affixes to 
indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has boon changed into the meaning 
of the stem. 

Further, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they must possess inherent 
Qualities, which can be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Thus it is that the affixes determine tle forms of words, bringing into existence what is 
nanally called etymology or derivation. They ure attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots 
and stems and words hy the well-recognized methods of prefixing, infixing, ond saffixing, either 
in their full or in a varied form, It is the method of attaching them by variation of form that 
brings about inflexion in all ite variety of kind, 

Sach is the line whioh T have long thought inductive argument should take, in order to 
work out the grammar of any given language or group of Ianguagrs logically, starting from 
the base argument that specch ia a mode of communication between man and man, erpress- 
ed throngh the ear by talking, throngh the éye by signs, or through the skin by tonch, and 
taking a language to be a variety or epecial mode of speech, 

The grammar, ¢. ¢., the exposition of the laws, of any single langtage seems to me to stop 
at this point, and to carry the argument farther, os one of courae must, is to enter the region of 
Comparative Grammar, In doing so one must start at the same point as before, riz, the 
sentence, but progress ona different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the anit 
of language into its components, and now it hns t6 he considered as being itself a component 
of something greater, ¢. «, of a language. 

To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular 
order without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the com- 
bination of the meaning of its components with their position or forma or both. Also, since 
sentenoes are the units of languages, words are the components of eentences, and Innguages are 
varieties of speech, languages can vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classea of 
languages, Again, since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete cither by the 
position of its words or by their forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position of their words | and into 
formative langossres, or those that express complete meaning by the forms of their words, 
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Further, since words are yaried in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be 
attached to words in an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into agglu- 
tinative languages, or those that add affixes without alteration; und into synthetic languages, 
or those that add affixes with alteration. And lastly, since affixes may be profizes, infixes, oF 
suffixes, azglitinative and synthetic langaages are cach divisible into (1) pre-muintive, or those 
that prefix their affixes; (2) intro-mutative, or those that infix them ; and (3) post-mutative, or 
those that suffix then, 


Thus does it scem to me that the indactive argument can be carried onwards to a clear 
and definite apprelicusion of the birth and growth of the phanomena presented by the varieties 
ef human speech, i. ¢., by langnages. But ne is the caze with every other natural growth, no 
language can have ever been left to develop itself nlone, and thos do we get the phenomenon of 
connected languages, which moy be defined us those that differ from cach other by varying 
the respective forms ond positions, but not the meanings, of their worda: And «ince the 
varintion of form is effected hy the addition of altered or unaliered affixes, connected lho guoges 
tan vary the forms of the allixes withont materially varying those of the roote und stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whos» stems are eom- 
taon, and into families, or those whose roots are common. 


It is also against nataral conditions for any language to develop only in one direction, or 
without subjection to outaide influences, and so itis that we find lnnguages developing on more 
than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every suoh caso the Innguoge 
has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar copatitution, é it belongs primarily to 
ene class and secondarily to the others, 


Thave always thought, and [ hellove it could be proved, that every langonge must con- 
form to some part or other of the theory above indicated in ontline, and in thot case the 
theory would be truly whut 1 have ventured to call it —“* A Theory of Universal Grammar.” 
That snch a theory exists in nature and only awaits unearthing, I have no doubt whatever, 
Mankind, when untrammelled by ‘ teaching,’ acts on an instinctive assumption of itm existence, 
for children and adults alike always learn o langnage in the same way if left to themselves, 
They copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experte in it to start with, ioueciice 
to divide up and vary the sentences go Ao nired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but 
also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Tis rules of grammar, as atated 
in books about it, are mastered later on, and in every caso where they only are studied there 
comes about that book knowledge of (he language, which is everywhere by inatinct acknow- 
lodged to be a matter apart from and inferior to the practical or true knowledge. I use the 
term "troe here, becanse, nnoless thia is possessed, whatever knowledge thay be acquired fuils 
to fulfil its object of finding a new modo of commun eating with one's fellow man. 


Bat it sooms to me that if the Inws laid down in the set Grammars ware to follow closely 
on the laws instinctively obeyed by the nntuored man, ind to do no violence to what be fouls 
to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — 
between knowledge by the ear and knowledge by the eye —-wonld not bo so complete as it is 
nowadays, And not only that, if the Inws could be stated in the manner above suppested, 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained in the momory, snd lingnages would 
oonseqaently be more quickly, more thoroughly, ani more easily learn ed, both by children 
and adults, than is now practicable. Looked at thus, the matter becomes ono of the greatest 
practical importance. | 

This ia what I have attempled to achieve in stating my theory ; but, assuming itte be 
fundamentally right and correetly worked out, it will be obec 3 
order of tenohing, alters Hany accepted definitions, and, while admitting muoh that i4 naually 
taught, it bath adds and omits many details. Taken all round, itis a wide departure from 
Orshocox Yoaching, Hence the intereat that Mx, Portmian’s efforts possess for myself. 


rved that it reverses the aceepted — 
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But, ss I have already pointed ont in my review of his book, he has not atrictly applied 
the theory, and has mixed it up in lis application with the uccepted teaphing., I will therefore 
now putit to the test in my own way, using for the purpoze Mr, Portman’s sixth chapter on 
“The Andaman Fire Legend," which he gives in all the five languages of the South Andaman 
group, 

The story is in each case w very short one, and is given by Mr, Portman as follows : — 
THE ANDAMAN FIRE LEGEND. 
Axci-Beapa Lanauagn. 
Tnoterlined Taxt. 
Taul-loko-tima — len Paluga — la mami — ka | Luratut — la chapa fap — nga omo — 


- (a Place) —in God haleep-was | (a Bird) fire steal — ing bring — 
tr | chapa — In Polnga — la pogat —ka | Puluga—In boi — ka | Poluga— 
did | fire Codd burning —was | God awake — was | God 
In chapas cni —ka | a ik  ehnpa—lik Lumtut lot — pugari—re| jek 
fire seizing —wns | he taking fire — by (Bird) burn. —t | at-once 

Luratut —Ia eni — kn | a i — Tur-cheker |'ot — pugari — re | Wota-Emi— baraij — 
(Bird) tnking—was | he (a Bird) burn — +t | Wota-Emi— yillage — 
len Chaoga-tabanga oko — dal — re | Tomolola | 
in The-ancestors mado-fires | Tomolola | 


Mr. Portmin'’s Rendering. 

God was sleeping at Toul-l’oko-tima, Luratut came, stealing fire, The fire burnt God 
God woke up. God seized the firs; He took the fire and burnt Luratnt with it. Then 
Luratut took (the fire); he burnt Tar-cheker in Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors 
lit fires, (Tho Ancestors referred. to were the) Tomola. 


- Axan-Bane Layavaag, 
Interlined Taxt. 
Dim-Daura — Ilo rita Eeri-l'ong-tanwer— te Palnga !'i  toago choapa |’ — 
(® Man) long-ago (a Place) —by God his platform fire 


ome —kate | ong ik akat-panra pugurn — tl’ — a — re | Bolub ka Tarkanr 
bringing — was |he taking all-men born —+# di-d | (a Mon) and (a Man) 
ka Bilichan ongot oto — jurugmn —t—ia | ongotat—yankatmo — nga | 


and (A man) they in-the-sea-wen — t— did | they fish becom — ing | 
ongot caro —tichal-cna — te Rokwa-l'ar-tonga-barcij — a oko — dal — nya | —_ — Pe 
they carry-taking— by (a Place) == village-in fire-mak-ing di— d, 


Mr. Portman’s Rendering. 
Dim-Daura, a very long time ago, nt Keri-long-tanwer, waa bringing fire from God's 
plotform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and Tarknur and Bilichau 
fell into the sea and became fish, They took the fire to Rokwa-l'ar-tonga village and made 


Promwar Lasavaace, 


Interlined Text. 
Taul-l'cko-tim — an Bilik l'ong —pat — ye | Luratut | Vong at ab— lechi — nen | 
(a Place) — in God sleop—did | (a Bird) | he fire bring — ing | 


Loratut l'ong —di — ye | kota ong Bilik l'ab — biki — ye | kota Bilik l'ong— konyi — 
(a Bird) seiz—¢ed | thonhe God burn— ¢t | then God owaken— 
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ye | thik | Vongat li — yo | ong = Luratut Voto —toi-chu — nga | kota kol ong 
td. | Ged | he fire aeix— ed | he then (a Bird) (with) fire-hitt —ing | then again he 
® Torchal Tote — toi-chu — ye | Chalter l'ong — di — ye | ong Lao-Cham — len 
then (on Man) (with) fire. hit — did | (a Bird) waiz—ol | be ancestors — to 
da — nga | Woute-Emi— en uta Lao-cham | mong o — kadak  — nga, 
giv— ing | Woute-Emi—in then ancestors | thoy fire-mak — ing, 

Mr. Portman's Rendering. 

God was sleeping in Taul-l'oko-tima, Luratut went to bring fire, Luratut caught hold 
of tie fire, ther he burnt God. Then God woke np. God seized the fire. He hit Lorutut 
with the fire. Then agnin he hit Tarchal with the fire, Chalter caught hold of it. He gave 
it to the nocestors, ‘Then ihe ancestors made fire nat Wauta-Emi, 


Avkap-JIcwor Laxovacr. 
Interlined Text, 
Kuro-t'on-mik —s Mom Mirit— Ja | Bilik l'aukay — ems —¢ | penkur at — Io 
(uw Place) —in Mr, Pigeon | God, sloep—t | wood  fire— with 
top —ehike | at Jaiche Lech —ling | kotnkannko— kodak —chine at — lo 
stealing — was | tire the-lnte (a Man} — to he | thon he fire-tnske —did  fire-with 
Karat-taiak-omi — in 
(a Place) — ait |} 
Mr. Portman’s Rendoring. 
Mr, Pigeon ptole a Grebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was ileeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karnt-tatak-emi. 
Kon Lasavaar, 
Interlined Text. 
Toul-l’oko-tim — en Hilik — la pat — ke | Loratut — la Oko~Emi —t ni kok — an | 


(1 Place) — in God asleep — was | (a Bird) (a Place) —in fire too— k | 
Katlotat — ke | lin’ — a— ohol — an Min-tong-tu —kete | Min-tong-ta— kete-Ink I'—ir 
(a Mav) — was | by (he) — won — t (a Place) — to | (a Plawe) — to -by (it) 
—bil —an | Koulotot l'ir —pin lir— dank —an | k’irim—kandak — an | 
—ont-won.-—t | (a Mun) Charcoal break} —did | fire-make= did | 
na o'otam— tepar — an | at —ko note —tepur— an | Min-tong-tauk- 
they alive. — became | fire — by (thay) — ative — became | (a Place)- 
paurcich — in Jongil | n'a Poko — kaudak —apn | 
villige — in ancestors | they fre-mnake —did | 


Mr. Portman's Rendering. 

God wna sleeping at Tanl-l'oko-timn. Luratut took away fire to Oko-Fmi. Kanlotat 
went to Min-tong-ta, (taking fire with him from Oko-Emi), At Min-tong-ta the fire went out. 
Kaulotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up the embers). 
They (the people there) became alive. Oving to the fire they becamo alive, The sncestors 
thus got fire i Min-tong-tank village, 


In making an analysis of tho language in which the above story iy couched, it ie at 
first all plain ahi ling, anid it will be S00 of a glance from any of these sentences that the 
Andamanese sentence is the expression of 4 complete meaning, capable at once of being 
divided into subject and predicate; This can be sven ia under, moking S. mean that the 
word is in the subjective, and P. that it is in the predicative, part of the sentonce, 
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Axa Brapa. : 

Taul-l’oko-tima-len (P.) Pulngala (5.) momika (P.), Luratatla (5-) chapa-tapnga (S.) 
(S.) chapa (P.) onika (5.). A (5.) ik (5,) chapalik (P.) Luratnut (P.) l'ot-pugarire (P.). 
Jek (P.) Luratutla (8.) enikn (P.). A (S.) Itarebeker (P.) l'ot-pugarire (P.). Wota-Emi- 
baraij-len (P,) Chaoga-tabanga (8.) oka-dalre (P.). Tomoln (8.) (P. wanting). 

Atan-Bate. 

Dinn-Daurale (8.) rite (P.) Keri-l'ong tanwar-te (P.) Puluga (P.) l'i (P.) toago (P.) choapa 
(P.) Vomolkate (P.). Ong (8,) ik (5.) akat-panra (P,) pugorut-l'are (P.). Bolu (S.) ka (8.) 
Tarkaur (8.) ka (5.) Bilichan (8.) (P. wanting), Ongot (8,) otojurngmutia (P.), ‘Ongeot (8.) 
atyankat (P.) monga (P.), Ongot (§.) earotichal-enn-te (8.) Rokwa-l'ar-tonga (P.) baroij-len 
(P.) oko-dal-ngn-l ‘are (P.). 

Pucniewan. 


Tanl-l'oko-tim-an (P.) Bilik (8.) Vong-patye (P.). Loratnut (§.) (2. wanting). Liong (s.) 
at (P.) ab-leehinga (P.). Luratut (S.) l'ong-diye (P.). Kota (P.)ong(S.) Bilik (P.) l'ab- 
hikiye (P.). Kota (P.) Bilik (8.) long-konyiye (P.). Hilik (S.) (P. wanting). Long (5. at 
CP.) liye (P.). Ong (S.) « (P.) Luratut (P.) loto-toi-chunga (P.), Kota (P.) kol (P.) ong (8.) 
oe (P.) Tarchal (P,) Pote-toi-chuye (P.). Chalter (8,) j'ong-liye (P.). Ong (8.) Laocham-len 
(P.) danga (P.). Wanta-Emi-en (P.) ota (P.) Laooham (8.) (P. wanting), N'ong-o-kadaknga 
(P.). 

AtkaU-JoWOL 

Knuro-t’on-mik-a (?.) Mom-Miritla (8.) (P. wanting), Bilik (§.) l'auknn-omat (P.). 8, 
wanting) peakar (P.) at-lo (P.) topehike(P.). At (P.) laiche (P.) Leoh-lin (P.) a (5.) 
(P. wanting). Kotak (P.) a (5.) anko-kodakechine (P.) at-lo (P.) Karat-tatak-omi-in (P.). 

The whole narration in this Iangunge is extremely elliptical, and what Mr. Portman 
defines as the first ‘ phrase’ seems to mo to be three elliptical sentences. 

Kou, 

Taul-l'oko-tim-en (P.) Bilikla (5,) patke (P.j). Loratutla (82) Oko-omit (P.) at (P.) 
kekun (P.). Kuulotat-ke (5S. and P.). Lin (P.) |'a-cholan (5. and P.) Min-tong-ta-kete (P.). 
Min-tong-tu-ketelak (P.) Vir-bilan (S.and P.), Kanlotat (S.) Vir-pin (P.) lirdaukan (P,). 
(3. wanting) kirim-kandakan (P.). N'a (8.) n’otam-tepuran (P.). Atke (P.) n’ote-tepuran 
(8. and P.). Afin-tong-tank-pauroich-in (P.) jangil (S.) n'a (8.) Voko-kandakan (Pj, 

There are ™mstanees in these Ianganges of combining the enbject and predicate in ons 
expression, whith are an indioation of grammatical growth. £.y., Kaulotat-ke is really 
An indicator (noon) with a prodiontive (verbul) suffix, and signifies some auch expression as: 
‘Now, there was one Kaulotat." In a'ote-tepuran wo liaye the subject aud predicate again 
combined into one expression — a! (they) -ofe-tepuran (became alive), 

The next point for consideration, viz., that the components of the sentences are words, 
placed either in the subjective or predientive parts of it, having a relation to cach other in that 
part, needs no special illustration, and one moy pass on to the functions of the words, usin g 
the abbreviations given below in the iWlustrations exhibited. To muke these clear to the 
reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given in the Theory. 

Functionally a word is eithar — 

(1) An integer, or a sentenco in itself. Ini. (Interjeotion, vocutire, etc.) 
*) Ao indicator, or indicative of the subject or complement (object) of a sentence 
In. (Noun) ae 
(3) An explicater, or explanatory of its subject or complement. B, (Adje ctive.) 


. 





Se 
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(4) A predicator, or indicative of its predicate. P. (Verb,) 
(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explana- 
tion of its subject or complement. Ul. (Adverb.) 


(6) A connector, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its components (words), 
C. (Conjunctions, pre- and post-positions, etc.) 


(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose. Inéd. (Conjunctions,) 

(8) A referent conjunctor, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected 
sentences by joining them. R, C. (Relative adverbs, pronouns, etc.) 

(9) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected 
sentences by substitution of itself in the subordinate Sentence for the word in 
the principal sentence to which it refers. R. S. (Pronouns.) | 


By ‘complement’ is meant the ‘ object,’ and hence the indicators, explicators, and 
illustrators belonging to the ‘ objective’ or complementary part of the sentence are marked as 
‘ complementary indicators, etc.,’ thus: C. Ind., C. E., C. Til. 


The various sentences in the Legends can therefore be analyzed as follows :— 
| Axa-Beapa, 


Taull’okotimalen (IIL) Pulugala (In.) mamika (P.). Luratutla (In,) chapa- (C. In.) 
-tapnga (P. E. phrase) omore (P.). Chapala (In.) Pulugala (0, In.) pugatka (P.), Pulngala 
(In.) boika (P.). Pulugala (In.) chapa (C. In.) enika (P.). A (R. 8.) ik (B.) chapalik (Ill.) 
Luratut (C. In.) Votpugarire (P.). Jek (R. C.) Luratutla (In.) enika (P.). A (RK. S.) 
Itarcheker (C. In.) l'otpugarire (P.), Wota-Emibaraijlen (IH.) Choaga-tabanga (In.) okodalre 
(P.). Tomolola (In., P. wanting), 

AxAr-Batg, 


Dim-Datrale (In.) rita (II1.) Keril’ongtanwerte (TIl.) Pulaga- (In.) -1’j- (C.) -toago- (In.} 
(E. phrase) choapa (C. In.) l’omokate (P.). Ong (R. S.) ik (E.) akatpanra (C. In.) pugurnt- 
(P.) -I’- (C.) -are (P. phrase). Bolub (In.) ka (C.) Tarkaur (In.) ka (C.) Bilichan (InP. 
wanting). Ongot (R. S.) otojurugmutia (P.). Ongot (R. 8.) atyankat (C. In.) monga (P.). 
Ongot (R. 8.) oarotichal-enate (E.) Rokwal’artonga-baroija CL.) okodaluga- (P.) -I’- (C,) -are 
(P, phrase). 
Pucnikwar, 


Taull’'akatiman (Ill.) Bilik (In.) Yongpatye (P.), Luratut (in., P. wanting). Long 
(R. 8.) at (C, In.) ablechinga (P.). Luratut (In.) l’ongdiye (P.). Kota (R. C.) ong (In.) Bilik 
(C. In.) Vabbikiye (P.). Kota (R, C.) Bilik (in.) Vongkonyiye (P.). Bilik (In., P, wanting). 
L’ong (R. 8.) at (C. In.) liye (P.). Ong (R. S.) e (R. C.) Laratut (C. In.) Vototoi-chunga (P.). 
Kota (R. C.) kol (Iil.) ong (R. 8.) e (R. C.) Tarchal (C. In.) Votetoi-chuye (P.). Chalter (In,) 
longdiye (P.). Ong (R. 8.) Laochamlen (IIL) danga (P.). Wanta-Emi-en (IIl.) ota (R. C,) 
Laocham (In., P. wanting). N’ong (R. S.) okadaknga (P.). 

| Avxrau-Juwot, 


Knurot'onmika (Ill.) Mom (E.) Miritla (In., P. wanting), Bilik (In.) Vankauemat (P.). 
(In. wanting) peakar (C. In.) atlo (C. Ill.) topehike (P.). At (C, In.) laiche- (E.) -Lech- (In.) 
-lin (Ill. phrase) a (R. S., P, wanting). Kotak (R, C.) a (R. 8.) aukokodakchine (P.) atlo 
(Ill.) Karattatak-Emi-in (Til.), 

Kot. 


Taull’okotimen (Ill.) Bilikla (In.) patke (P.), Luratutla (In.) Oko-Emit (ll) at 
(C. In.) kekan (P.). Kaulotat- (In.) -ke- (P., the whole expression being an Integer), 
Lin Ci.) Y’- CR. 8.) -acholan- (P. P. phrase) Mintongtakete (IIl.). Mintongtaketelak (T1}.) p- 
(K. 8.) -irbilan (P. P, phrase). Kaulotai (In,) Virpix (C, In.) irdaukan (P.). (In, Wanting) 
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Wirmkanudakan (P.). N’a (R.S.) notamtepuran (P,). Atke (Ill.) n’- (R. S.) -otetepuran 
’ (PB. P. phrase). Mintongtauk-pauroichin (Iul.) jangil (In.) (P. wanting). N’a (R. 58.) Voko- 
kaudakan (P.). 


‘The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all the languages arrive at a 
complete meaning, ¢. e., construct their sentences, in precisely the same way. In other 
words, they are all the outcome of the same habit of thought. It shows further, that that habit 
of thought is the simplest possible, Complications or extensions of ideas barely arise, and 
then only in the most direct form, JZ, g-, Puluga-l’i-toago-choapa (God-his-platform-fire, J. ¢., 
the fire from God’s platform) and Ongot atyaukat monga, ongot oarotichal-enate Rokwa-l artonga- 
baroija okodalnga-T'are (they fish becoming, they carrying-taking-by Rokwa-l’artonga-village-in 
fire-lighting-did, i. ¢., they became fish and taking (the fire) to the village of Rokwa-l'artonga 
lit a fire). The only signs of old habit or use in the languages are the frequent ellipses, indi- 
cating familiarity with them. The analysis also shows the languages to be purely colloquial, 
and therefore to have never been subjected to the modifications necessary when communication 
by signs, t.¢., by writing, is resorted to. In short, the analysis seems to prove that the 
languages are the outcome of minds capable of but a very limited range of thought 
Here, thon, is one measure of the * Universal Theory” as a working hypothesis, 


Leaving the syntax here and passing on to the accidence according to the Theory, it will 
be best to state for the sake of brevity of exposition, that an analysis of the words composing 
the Andamanese sentences shows that all the languages are agglutinative ; i. e,, the words 
are formed by means of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the radical forms of 
the affixes. It will also show that, like all other languages, they have not developed solely 
on one principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment of affixes to roots 
and stems with alteration of form, are also present. 


Andamanese words are, therefore, as a rule, easily dismembered, and further examination 
will show that all the forms of affixes, i. ¢., prefixes, infixes,and snffixes, are present in them by 
agglutination. The use of the infixes ig to modify the root or stem, and so they are what 
have called radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as radical affixes, but also to 
indicate the functions of the words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, also 
be functional affixes. The use of the snffixes is likewise twofold: as functional affixes, or to 
ndicate the inherent qualities of the words, ¢. e., to show which class they belong to. They 
are, therefore, either functional or qualitative affixes. 

With this preliminary information let us set to work to analyze the words in the 
Legend, omitting proper names for the present, and premising that in the following analysis 

= Root, 8. = Stem, P. F.— Functional prefix, P. R. — Radical prefix, I. — Infix, 8. F. — 
Functional suffix, 5. Q. — Qualitative suffix, | 


AKA-BEADA, 
(1) Mami (R.) — ka (S. Q.). So also pugat — ka: boi — ka: 
sleep(ing) — was emi — ka, 
(2) Chapa (R.). 
fire 
(3) Tap (R.) — nga (S. Q.). 
steal — ing 
(4) Omo (R.) — re (S. Q.). " 
bring — did 
(5) Chapa (R.) — la (S. Q.). 
fire — (hon, suf.) 
(6) A(R). 


he 
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(7) Uke (R.), 


tak (ing) 
(8) Chapa (R,) — lik (8, F.), 
fire — by 
(8) L'(P.F) —ot (PR) ~ Pages (R or §.) — re (8, Q.), 
(ref. pref.) — — burn —t 
(10) Jek (R.). 
ni-once 
~ {01) Baraij (R. or 8.) — lon, (8, F,), 
village —in 
(12) Oko (P,B.) — dal (R.) — re (8.Q,). 
— fire (light) — did, 


Aran-Hatn, 

(1) Rita (R, or 8,), 

very-lonp-ago. 
(3) L'(P.F.) —i(R). | 

(ref. pref.) — he (ref, snbst,) —= his 
(3) Tonge (BR, or 8.),. 

platform 
(4) ee (R.). 


(5) L'(P. FP.) — omo (R.) — kate (5, Q.), 
(ref. pref.) — bring — was, 
(6) Ong (R.), 
he 
(7) Tk (Ri). 
tak(ing) 
(8) Akat (P. R.) — panra (R; or 8,), 
all (men) 
(9) Puoguru (8.) — ¢ (8. Q.), 
burn —t 
(10) L' (P.¥.) —a (R,) — re(8, Q). 
(ref. pref} — di —d 
(11) Ka (R.), 
amd 
(12) Ongot (5.). 
they 
(13) Ote (P. R,) — jurngmu (5.) —¢ (8. Q.) — in (5, F.). 
soh-Wwell — tf — Whe 
(14) At (P, RB.) — yankat (8). 
fish, 
(15) Oaro (5,) + tichal (5.) + ona (R.) — te (5. @.). 
carry + hand + take — did — carried 
(16) Baroij (R. or 8.) — a (5, F. Te 
Village — ip 
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(17) Oko (P. R.) —dal(R.) —nga (8. Q). | | 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


fire (light) — ing. 


PucHIkWAR. 
I’ (P. F.) — ong (R.). 
(ref. pref.) — he 
Pat (R.) — ye (8. Q.). So also di — ye: li— ye. 
slep —t 
At (R.). 
are; 2 
Ab (P. R.) — lechi (R.) — nga (8. Q.), 
bring — ing 
Kota (R. or S.). 
then 
Ong (R.). 
he 


then 


L’ (P. F.) — oto (P. B.) —toicha (8.) — nga (S. Q,). 


(he) with-fire-hit — ting. 
with-fire-hit-did. 

Kol (R.). 

again 

Da (R.) tt nga (S. Q.). 

giv — ing 

Ota (R,). 

then 

N’ (P. F.) — ong (R.), 

(plu, ref. pref.) — he = they 

O (P. BR.) — kadak (R. or 8.) — nga (S. Q.). 


fire-mak — ing. 
Avgav-Juwol. 
Mom (R.). 
Mr. 
L' (P. F.) — aukau (P. R.) — ema (R,) — t (8S. Q.).. 
(he) — slep —t 
Peakar (5.). 
wood 
At (R.) — lo (8. F.). 
fire — with 
Top (R.) — chike (5. Q.), 


steal — was 


Laiche (3. ). 
Deceased 


Cf, Voto-toichu-ye, (he) 





(3) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 


A(R). 
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Kotak (5.), 
then 
Anko (P. R.) — kodak (8.) — chine (S, Q.). 


Kot. 
Pat (R.) —ke (5. Q.). 
sleep =8=— waa 
Kanlotat (5,) — ke (8.Q.). 
(male-name) — was To ase the current grammatical terminology, this is 
& moat interesting instance of a verbal termination to a noun, 
At (R.). 
fire 


Kek (R,) — an (8, Q.), 
take — did 


Lin (R,), 
by 


L' (P. FP.) — a (P. BR.) — oho! (R.) — an (8. Q.). 

(he) — wen —t 

L" (P. ¥.) — ir (P. BR.) — bil (R.) — an (8. Q.). 

(it) ont-wen — 

Li (P. F.) — ir (P. BR.) — pin (R), 

(he) charcoal-(getting) 

L’ (P. F.) — ir (P, BR.) — dank (R.) — an (8, Q.). 

(ha) break — did 

K’ (P. F. or P, 1.) — irim (P. R.) — kaudak (8,) — an (8. Q.), 
fire-make — did 

N’ (P, F.} —a (R.), 

(plu. ref. pref.) — he = they 

N’ (FP, F.) — otam (P. B.) — tepnr (8.) — an (8, Q.). 

(they) —kindle —d Cf. bote-tupur-an, they- 

kindled, 

At (RL) — ke (5. F,), 

fire — by 

Pauroich (8.) — in (8. F,), 

village —iin 

L' (P. F.) — oka (P, BR.) — kandak (8.) — an (8. @.), 

(he — fire-make — did. 


Now the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few of the posuble ‘parts of speech’ 
thea Tribes require to nse in order to cxpress the idoaa contained in a complete mirration, how 
very simple is the mental mechanism employed, how extremely limited the development of tia 


ideas when started, It shows that we are, 


in fuct, dealing here with savege Janguages, 


Here, then, is anothor messuro of the “ Universal Theory" as a working bypothouis, 


(To be eomtimiad.) 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANT DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Burhdn-i Ma,asir.) 
BY J. 8. KING, M.R,A.S. 
(Continued from p, 192.) 
Cuarrer IX, 
Tabakah IT. 
Account of the Bahmani Rulers of the Dakhan whose capital was Bidar. 


Tux period of their rule, which began on the 5th Shawwal, A. H. 825 (22nd September, 
A. D, 1422) and ended on the 18th Sha‘bin, A. H, 926 (4th August, A. D. 1620) was one 
hundred and one years, two months and eleven days.®8 

Reign of Aba-l-Ghizi Saltan Ahmad Shih, 
son of Ahmad Khan, 
son of SultAn ‘Al4-ud-Din Hasan Shah Bahmani.® 

On the date already mentioned Sultan Ahmad Sh4h took his seat on the royal throne of 
Kalburga, assuming the above-mentioned excellent titles. The great men and sazyjids, the 
shekhs, learned men, nobles'‘and grandees plighted their fealty to the Saltan, rubbing the fore- 
head of profound reverence on the dust of humility, and were eager and eloquent in their cou- 
gratulations and praises. The Sultin distinguished them all with ungrudged favours, and they 
obtained honours and rewards, The nobles who had suffered much from the ascendancy of thie 
worthless Hishyar and Bidar gave thanks night and day, and cheerfully submitted to the 
Sultin’s irresistible mandates: the army and all the subjects, from the copiousness of their sove- 
reign’s liberality and justice were happy and free from oppression. 1 

Sultin Ahmad Shih had seven sons, and on the elder ones he bestowed special tokens of 
affection, The eldest of his sons, who was Zafar Khan, he honoured with the title of Khan 
Khinin; to another he gave the title of Mahmad Khan, and to another that of Muhammad 
Khan ; and Khalf Hasan, the cream of sincerity, fidelity and bravery, received many marks of 
favour and kindness, and was distinguished by the title of Malik-ut-Tijir (king of the mer- 
chants). 

In the midst of these affairs the bird of the spirit of Saiyid Muhammad Gist-dariz took 
flight to the realms of bliss. May the Most High God hallow his grave !° 


Sultan Ahmad Shih, who took great pleasure in the society-of shekhs and holy men, and 
had himself attained a high degree of perfection in. the external sciences, did not put much 
faith in the skekhs of the Dakhan; but having heard that there resided in the city of Kirman 
a most eminent saint named Shah Ni‘mat-u-Ll4h, celebrated for his miracles and his profound 
knowledge, the Sultin therefore ordered Shekh Khijan — who was one of the disciples of 
that saint — in conjunction with Kazi Masi Nalkihi — who was the tutor of Prince Mahmud 
Khin — and Malik-ush-Shark Kalankar Khan, with innumerable presents, to go to the saint and 
implore his blessing.. They accordingly set ont for Kirmfn, and paid their respects to the saint, 
and from the blessing of his holy utterances having obtained their desires, returned, taking 
with them the cap of discipleship and the garment of approval for Sultin Ahmad Shab. When 
the news of their arrival reached the Sultan he ordered a chabiéitarah to be erected at Antir,°%« 
which is distant one stage from Kalburga, and the Sultfin went out on a pilgrimage to that 
place, and there received the garment and cap of the incomparable saint. 








83 In this period the quthor includes the reign of Ahmad IT, the nominal successor of Sulfin Mahmiid; but he 
gives no account of his reign, because the dynasty practically expired on the death of Mahmid, 

8 This is widely different from Sultfm Ahmad’s genealogy as given by Firishtah. 

@ He died — as already stated — on the 16th of Zt-ul-Ka‘dah, A, H, 825.(ist November, A. D, 1422), 

2 Atnir — between Kalburgé and Afgalpur. 
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In the mouth of Rajab in the second year of his reign (June, 1423, A. D.) the Bultin with 
the princes, nobles and ministers and all his retinne marched from Kalburga towarda the city 
of Bidar, und established the seat of government in that excellent city, where tho face of the 
earth from tha multitnde of flowers and odoriferous herbs, adorned and coloured like the floor 
of the sky, resembled a peacock’s tail: while ita buildings in loftimesa rivalled the heavens, and in 
elagance eqnalled the palaces of paradise; and the splendour of ita ramparis and the Instre af 
its walls made the people independent of the rays of the san. 

Also in this year the Sultin cultivated friendly relations with (Miran) Mabirak Khin 
Firiki, who was the Wéli of the conntry of Astr and Burhénpur, and to atrengthen its founda- 
tions by o union of the families, asked his dougliter in marringe for Prince Zafar Khin, Tho 
Sultin gave a magnificent entertainment on the occasion of the marriage, the ory of Bidir wae 
elaborntely decorated and pleasure and joy were universal, 

. . + * bad ad bl 


in the neighbourhood of his dominions, 

The Sultan being then resolved to wage war against the infidels, led his army into the 
monntainons country,“ and (he inhabitants being unable to oppose him fled into the. interior, 
hiding themselves and their goods the recesses of the mountains, where the royal troops 
pursued them, slonghtering and plundering ag they went. The Sultin destroyed their temples 
and places of worship, erecting musjids in their place, From there the Sultin turned towards 
Marmat*? and put te the sword the inhabitants of that district also, and plundered and 
devastated the country, He then returned to the capital and busied himeelf in the affaira of 
gorernment. 

After a short time the idea of eradicating idolatry again entered hia mind and he ordered 
an army to he assembled. Accordingly such an army presented iteclf before the door of the 
court that the mustermaster was uneqnal to the task of computing its numbers. With thia 
army the Sultin marched from his capital and proceeded against the country of Tilang 
(Telingini), When the report of bis approach reached the infidela of that country, washing 
their hands of life, they crept into their forts and bye-psths. The Snlt&n penetrated to tho 
farthest limita of Tilang (Telingind) and took the fortresses of Mandal® and Warangal which 
are among the principal forts of that country. He devastated the whole country and levelled the 
idol-temples with the ground, plundered the dwelling-places and freed the face of the earth 
from the impurity of the existence of the troops of devils and accursed infidels, ‘Tha Rayas 
of Devarkond’ and RAjkondA being afraid to meet the attack of the victorions army, sent to the 
Sultin ambassadors understanding the language sud tendered their submission, and sending: 
numerons and yalnable presents to the court, agreed to pay tribute. The Suitin showed them 
merey and returned to the sent of government, Muhammadiibid Bidar (ee), where hespen 
his time in administering justice and building cities and towns, 


A year afterwards he conccived the ides of taking the fortress of Mahir which is one of 
the greatest and strongest forts of the kingdom of the Dakhan, Accordingly with a larga 
army he marched towanls the above-mentioned fortress, The army seized the country sur 
ronnding it, and making the fortress the centre ofa circle, slaughtered and pillaged all round, 
and burned the harvest of life of the infidels of that country; and sweeping with the broom 
of plunder the permanent homes of the idols, seized whatever moveable and immoveable cffects 
they could lay ther hands opon, 


After the siege had continued a long time the Saltin thought it adviaable to return to 
the capital, and in the following year, afier the troops had rested and the cavalry horses become 
" Tt ts not stated what part of the country this waa, | Not identified. 
“ Not idewtitied, Pomibly Allgundal or Malangtir is meant, both N.-W. of Warangal. 
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fat, to make «a rapid plondering expedition against the people of that fortress: accordingly he 
marched back to Mohammadibid Bidar (we), 

After the lapse of a year the idea of eradicating the heretics again entered the mind of the 
Bultin, and he determined upon » jd; so, with o large army he set out on the march for the 
fort of Mihir. The infidels of fhoee parte having shat themselves op im the narrow parta of 
the fortress closed opon themselves the doors of ingress and egress. 

The Sultan ordered his troops from all sides of the fortress to strive their utmost to take 
it by assault. According to his ordera the brave troops with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears foughé bravely, and by the help of God and the good fortnne of Ahmad, the troopa by 
the strength of their manly arms tonk the fortress, one eo strong that no king had previonsly 
been uble to conquer it; and opening their hands to slanghter and plnnder, ewept the whole 
fort with the broom of spoliation, 

From that place the Saltiin hastened to the fort of Kalam which he tock by one gallant 
assault, and put the inhabitants to the sword. §o in one expedition the Saltin tock two forts 
which no King had ever before been able to conquer. He levelled with the ground all the idol- 
temples and infidel buildings of that country, erecting in their ploces meajidis and monasteries 
of the true believers, and ofter that returned to Bidar with immense booty. 

After these victories the Snltin deapatched Khulf Hasan — who had been given the title 
of Malik-ut-Tijire — with an army of brave and experienced men to the Konkan. Khalf Hasan 
wont into the country of Konkan and the sea-conat, and extirpated root and branch the dwell- 
ing-places of the infidels, and in whatever direction he heard of any infidels, he proceeded 
against them, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their existence ; till having taken 
many forts and towna of that country he greatly enhanced his reputation. The Sultin’s regard 
for him daily inoressed, and he loaded him with favours; bot this excited the jealousy of the 
people of the Dnkhan, and they were always at enmity with him ; yet, owing to Khalf Hasan’s 
paat services and the Sultin's favonr, as proved by the daily increasing good fortune, of the 
former, they had no power to injure him. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultin conceived the ides of exterminating the infidels of 
the country of Vijayfinagar; and with this view he sssembled an army, When the splendour 
of the royal, victory-denoting slandard threw the rays of conquest round the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and cleared up that tract of country from the darkness of error and inBdelity, the 
brave soldiera of the conquering army, opening the band of domination and lordship to 
alanghter and plunder, took many of the forta and towns of that district, and sn enormous 
amount of booty, prisoners of war, horacs and elephonts. After devastating the country of 
the infidels far and wide the Sultim returned to his capital, Muhommodibid Bidar. 


At this time a petition reached the Sultén from Narsing Riya, governor of tho fort of 
Ebérli, expressing his obedience and submission, and asking the Sultan to come to his asst- 
ance. 

Tho Sultin goes to the fort of EKhérla., 
Battle between Alp Ehin, governor of Milwi and the royal army. 
Alp Ehan is defented. 


When the Sultin became aware of the contents of Narsing Raya’s letter he gave orders 
that an army should be assembled, and that from all parta of his dominions the nobles, miniz- 
ters and generals with their followera shonld proceed to the royal court. The Sultin with 
u large army then set out for Ehérla; but when he had encamped in that neighbourhood he 
was informed that Norsing Raya had broken faith with him, and joining himeelf to Alp Khan 
who at that time was Will of the country of Milw4, had asked for his assistance, promising 

@ Alp Khan, who seemed the tithe of 8 hang Gi acctmalon the second keine of geadnd ine of the 
Charl ide ae MAlwi — vida eid Bree Val Te ener ve sig | fa ee act oom oes 
Eh'rld waa the capital of Gondwind, 
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him a lak of rupees (stkkah) if he would come to his frontiers: and Alp Khan, forgetting the 
rights of Islam and good faith, proceeded to the assistance of those villains. 


When Alp Khin with a large force arrived in the district of Khérja, the Sultin saw that 
the most advisable course to pursue was to return two or three stages into his own dominions, 
and then if Alp Khan, resolving to make war against Musalmians, should also return, then the 
lives and property of Musalmiins would certainly be safe; and if, deceived by the persuasions 
of the devil, he should be audacious enough to invade the Dakhan, he (the Sultan) might return 
and chastise him, and with the sword pnt such ideas out of the brain of that foolish one, 


Accordingly having marched away from the neighbourhood of the fortress of Khérla he 
turned towards his own country. When the ministers and generals became aware of the 
Sultin’s (apparent) timidity, being ashamed. of turning away from before the enemy they 
boldly represented that the return of the Sultén would assuredly give occasion for presumption 
on the part of the enemy; they therefore recommended the Sultin to wait a little till they 
engaged in battle with Alp Khin to the best of their ability, and perhaps the enemy wonld be 
defeated. ° 


In spite of the strong representations of the nobles the Sultin paid no attention to them, 
but marched towards his own dominions, and when the news of his retreat reached Alp Khin 
he deemed it due to fear on the part of the Sultin, and hastened boldly in pursuit of him, so 
that as the royal camp used to march away from each halting-place he used to arrive at it. 


When the Sultin had gone two or three stages into his own country, and ambassadors 
brought the knews that Alp Khan was thus following the camp and was bent upon war with 
the army of Islam, the Sultan assembled the shekhs and learned men and asked them the 
following questions : — ‘* Whenever a Musalman king in aiding infidels makes war against 
Musalmiins, is it deemed lawful according to the shar‘a to fight against him ?” 


The learned men were unanimots in saying: — “ From all past times repelling the allies 
of infidels has been considered the same as a religious war, and is incumbent upon all, just 
as much as reinforcing and aiding the true believers,” 


The Sultin haying thus obtained a legal decision from the learned men of Islim he turned 
towards the nobles and genera!s and said : — «« M y motive in returning was this: Alp Khan is 
& Musalmin king, and to us who profess Islim it is not allowable to initiate war, moreover he 
who does so incurs the reproach of God, according to the saying, ‘ The curse of God is on those 
who awaken sleeping discord ;’ we therefore marched towards our own country in order that if 
Alp Khin should enter our territory we should not be the instigator of war with him ; but 
now that he has had the presumption to invade our territory it behoves us to chastise him.” 


The Sultan then turning to his troops encouraged them to fight bravely, and led them to 
expect increase of rank, The royal army being arrayed with the utmost quiet, unfurled the 
standard of valour, and the various regiments were formed up facing the enemy. The Sultan 
in person having selected from the midst of the army 2,000 cavalry clad in steel armour and 
armed with lances, took post on one flank. When the ranks of the two hostile armies were 
drawn up, the customs of courtesy and mercy being discarded, they fell upon one another with 
sword, battle-axe and arrow, and strife and slaughter blazed up like a fire, only to be extin- 
guished by the swords of the warriors. The battle lasted from. morning till evening and the 
heavens were obscured by the dust. At last the Sultan with those 2,500 lancers which he had 
with him fell upon the enemy like a thunder clond, Al p Khan, in spite of all his endeayours, 
was unable to shake them, and finally, turning his back on the battle, took to flight, and leaving 
all his baggage, court, tents, tent-walls,® his haram, retinue and whatever is necessary, more or 
less, for kings, fied for his life. The royal troops having seized the whole of the stores, tents, 
pavilions, horses and elephants of Alp Khan and his troops collected them at the court of the 


& Bard-pardah — a wall of canvas surrounding a cluster of tents, 
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Sultan, who divided the booty among his troops and bicbeds their pursuing Alp Ehin, He 
seut the whole of Alp Khan's foram in travelling-littera and fandahs by the rood they had 
come, together with their eunachs, and ordered 500 cavalry to escort them to the frontier 
and hand them over to Alp Khiha's peoples and to protect them from any molestation by the 
soldiery. ‘This action of his is a manifest sign of his generosity and maniinoss, 

The Sultin having taken possession of Nursiyh’s territory oa far os the town of MAhtir 
assigned it on fuudal tenure to Prince Mahmid Khan, who was his middlemost son; and 
until Mahmdd Kluin was imprisoned for life, this tenure remained unchanged, 


After the Sultin had finished the settlement of Alp Ebiin’s affairs he returned in triumph 
to his capital. 

In the midst of these affairs the Sultin sent a messenger with many valnable gifts to the 
presence of his spiritual guide — the synopsis of persons of merit, pattern to his peers, king 
of the teachers of truth, prince of holy men, essence of the deseendants of the head of the 
apostles — Shih Nir-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Wall (may God sanctify his beloved grave!), asking 
him to send te this country one of the glorious descendants of that guide to the wey of truth, 
and in this matter solicited and urged much. His Highness having no othor frnit in the gor 
den of his life but Shah Khalil-Tlah (to separate himeelf far from whom was inconvenient) he 
sent to the Dakhan a frosh flower from the rose-garden of sincere friendliness, Mirea Nor-Ullab, 
son of Shah Khalil-Ulidh Wall, according to the urgent request of the Sultin; and in the year 
843 (A. D. 1499)@ when Shah Nir-ud-Din Nitmat-Ullih Wall died, Shih Ehalll-Ullib also 
proceeded to the Dakhan. The Sultin received Mirch Nde-Ulldh with the utmost respect and 
reverence, and exnited him above all the seryids, shekAg nod learned men of the Dakhan; and 
when Shab Khalil-UWlih arrived there lis son, Ndr-Tilah, died. 


Disagresment between Sultin Ahmad and Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat. 


Té has already been mentioned that the Sulton had ecnt Kholf Hasan Malik-ubt-Tijir to take 
poaseasion of the Konkan and the forts and hills c= that country. When Khali entered that 
torrifory, havin conquered all the forts, towns, seu-coast and hills, ho made an incursion into 
the island of Mahka,im (Bombay), which ia within the territory of Gujarit, and conquered that 
country aled ; opon which the inhabitanta of Maha,im complained to Sultin Ahmad of Gujarat. 
The latter being jealous at this, appointed his own son and successor, named Muhammad Shih, 
to put down the rébellion of Khalf. The Sultin on being informed of the approach of the 
Gujarit army despatched Prince Anfar Khan — who waa his herr-apparent, and whoduring the 
Sultin's reign received the title of Snitin ‘Ali-nd-Din (ne will bo mentioned mentioned in due 
course) — with a large force to the assistance of the brave Khalf Malik-ut-Tijar, 


Prince Zofer Klin with his srmy in doo time encamped on the shore of the creok (khal’y) 
of the island of Mahé,im,aod Muhammad Shik with the Gujarit army encamped on the further 
side of the creek; and for ome time the two armies remained facing one another, and all 
day long, prepared for battle, they used to come to the shore and stand facing ono another ; 
but neither of them had the boldness to cross the creek, When this had Insted for somo time 
the Dakhnant nobles, moved by jealonsy which is inevitable towards forelgnors, represented to 
Prince Zafar Khin :— “ We do all the fighting und killing, but Khalf Hasan will get the credit 
oft.” The prince being still in the flower of youth did not perceive the perfidy and evil 
inspirations of thos» deceitful Dakhonl amirs, who with insidious areoments eonvinced the 
hapless prince, Ine most shameful and dishonourable manner they left Khalf in the lurch, 
und earned for themeelyes an evil reputation in the world, 


When the (njarit army obtained information of Lhis dispute, confident of victory, they 
fell upon Half Hasan. The latter, witliout allies, being unable to oppose a large army, left, 


Maha,tm, and the Gujorat army plundered all hia baggage and took prisoner Ehalf's brother, 
Husain bin Hasan, and then turned towards tls Gajarit, 


im Areoctinet to Firtuhtah be died ju A, H, 34 (A, D. 1411) — vide Briggs, Vol. OL p. 41, 
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Sultan Ahmad Sh&h proceeds to take vengeance on the Gujarat army. 


When the news of this affair reached the Sultin, being determined to avenge himself on the 
enemy, he ‘summoned his army, and in obedience to his orders, from the districts, forts, cities 
and feudal lands the nobles and chiefs of the victorious army set out for the capital, Bidar; 
and in a short time so large a force assembled at the door of the court that the east and west 
winds were shut out. The Sultin holding ont to his army hopes of reward, at an auspicious 
time anfurled the royal standard and set out for the frontier of Gujarat. In due time he 
encamped within sight of the fort of Bahdl,*’ situate on the frontier between the Dakhan and 
Gajarat, and laid siege to it. The governor of the fort of Bahiil, who was an infidel, aided by 
the strength of the fortress, and hopeful of the protection of Sultin Ahmad of Gujarat because 
the fort from timeimmemorial had been in subjection to the rulers of that country — sent a 
letter to Sultan Ahmad Gujarati informing him that the Sultan of the Dakhan was on his way 
to Gujarat. In a state of despair he also informed him abont the siege of the fortress, and 
assured him that if he (the Sultin of Gujarfit) would free him from this difficult affair he would 
annually pay a large sum into the royal treasury. 


In consequence of this Sultan Ahmad Gujarati, with the intention of assisting the infidels of 
Bahil, set out with an immense army, and in one stage arrived at that fortress. When the 
(Bahmani) Sultin obtained information of the arrival of enemies he raised the siege and went 
out in all haste to meet his adversary. Both forces having reached the banks of the river®? 
alighted opposite to one another, so that there was only the breadth of the above-mentioned 
river between the two armies. Every day the two forces drawn up in battle array stood oppo- 
site one another; but, however much the troops of both sides endeavonred to cross the river 
and engage in battle, neither side gave any facility for so doing, and being unwilling to shed 
‘Musalmin blood the troops neglected to fight; so that for nearly a year those two armies were 
seated opposite one another, and neither of the two would begin the battle. When the time 
became very protracted the theologians and learned men from both sides intervened and with 
the limpid water of exhortations and advice extinguished the fire of battle which had been kin- 
dled, and laid the foundations of reconciliation, It was settled that the fort of Bahil, which 
from ancient times had been in Gujarat, should still remain in possession of the agents of that 
kingdom; and on this side whatever pertained to the servants of the Bahmani court should 
remain so. After some days the bonds of mutual friendship and agreement were arranged 
between the two kings, and their animosity being brought to an end an offensive and defensive 
alliance was arranged, and it was agreed that they should not fail to exalt the standards of 
Islam and break down the rites of the heretics. 






The two kings having agreed to all these terms of peace sent one another many valuable 
presents ; and for nearly a hundred years the foundations of unmixed friendship remained firm 
between the kings of these two countries and they continually sent presents to one another, as 
will be related hereafter. t 


After this reconciliation the Sultin returned to his capital and looked after the comfort of 
his subjects and army, and far and near overthrew the customs of heresy and impiety. He 
promoted in office and rank each of the amirs and ministers of state: Muhammad bin ‘Ali 
Bawardi, who was one of the descendants of Sultin Sanjar Saljiki, received the title of Khwajah 
Jahan; and the commander of the left wing of the army® being promoted to the command of 
the right wing’? the Sultin exalted him with the title of Mali Khin, and on the commander of 
the right wing he conferred the title of Sirang Khan. Shir Malik became Kotwal of Dadbak (P), 
and Shir Khin, son of the Sultin’s sister, who had been the cause of the assassination of Sultin 
Firiz, met with the same fate as the latter. Mirzi Niir-Ullah — grandson of Shih Ni‘mat- 





* Or Bahol, or Bhol, or Bhail, Distinctly written Ust? in the text, Bunt a reference to the Gujar&t history 
shows that it was Batnol: now called Tambol, a hill fort in Khandesh — tide Bayley’s Gujarat, p. 100 n., and 
pp. 118-120, 

# Probably the river Tapti. *? Sar-naubat-i Maisarah. 7° Sar-naubat- Maimanab. 
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Ullah — obtained the title of Malik-ul-Mush4,ikh7™ and Kazi Ahmad Kabil became Malik-ul- 
‘Ullama?7? and Sadr-i Jahin; and Kazi Nizgim-od-Din Sharifi — grandson of Saiyid Sharif — 
was exalted to the title of Sharaf-i Jahan; and Saiyid Abd-nl-Mi,min — grandson of Saiyid 
Jalal Bukhari — became entitled Saiyid Ajal Jalal Khan, 


In the midst of these affairs arrived news of the death of Shih Ni‘mat-Ullah, and the 
Sultan was much distressed thereby, According to the custom of India he instituted a fair to 
be held in his honour at his (the saint’s) tomb. He assembled all the saiyids and theologians, 
shekhs and darvishes and waited on them himself: the king with his own blessed hand poured 
water on the hands of the satytds and shekhs ; and exalting Malik-nl-Musha,ikh Mirza Nur- 
Ullah above all the nobles and chiefs, stretched out the hand of two-fold friendship to that 
family ; and the same liberality which Sultan Ahmad Shéh showed towards the sons of Shah 
Niar-nd-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah was also extended to the descendants of the saint; and each member 
of that illustrious dynasty who ascended the throne used to unite in marriage a princess with 
one of the descendants of Ni‘mat-Ullah, 


After these occurrences a dispute once more arose with the Wali of Mandi about the fort of 
Khérla. At last after much disputing and fighting peace was established and the above- 
mentioned fort was restored to the Wali of Mandi, and it was agreed that the country on this 
side of the fort should be in the Sultin’s dominions, This stipulation was confirmed on both 
sides, allowing no deviation from the highway of sincerity andagreement, Afterthat, each of 
the sovereigns marched to his own capital ; but the mutual friendship established between them 
was not of the same quality as that which existed between the Bahmani and Gujarati Sultans 
as will afterwards be related. 


The Sultan proceeds to take several forts and towns. 


When in the latter days of the late king, Firiz Shih, on account of the weakness which 
arose in the affairs of the country owing to the frequent wars, the disobedient and rebellious of 
all parts triumphing in the circumstance, and thinking it a favourable opportunity broke into 
rebellion and had retaken from the agents of government most of the forts and towns of the 
‘kingdom and its frontiers, When Sultin Ahmad Shah ascended the throne, owing to the disputes 
which arose between him and the Sultins of Gujarat and MaAlwa, till those affairs were over he 
had not found leisure to retaliate on the rebellious ones in the various parts of the country and 
chastise the infidels. Moreover, while the Sultin was engaged in repelling his enemies the 
infidels, even without fighting, had sueceeded in getting possession of various districts of 
Telinginé. But now that the mind of the Sultin was entirely at rest from contention with the 
Sultans of Gujarat and Malwa, he turned his attention to the reconquest of those districts which 
had come into possession of the infidels; and having assembled a countless force he pro- 
ceeded towards the country of Telingana, 


When the Sultan, spreading the wings of victory and conquest, threw the shadow oftriumph 
over the regions of Telingani the people of some of those towns and forts, traversing the road 
of obedience and submission, made peace by agreeing to pay revenue as security for good 
behaviour ; but some who having bound the fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the fore- 
head of rebellion and impudence, took the road of unbelief, were sent to the house of perdition 
by the blows of the death-dealing swords of the troops, By the aid of God and the good for- 
tune of the Sultiin strong fortresses were taken, the strongest of which was the fort of R&amgir. 
This celebrated fortress, which in strength resembled Alexander’s rampart, and all the other 
forts and strong fortresses of that district haying been taken by the royal army, the symbols of 
infidelity were overturned. 

The wali of the fort of Warangal, who was the most inteHigent of the infidels of that 
country, saw that in whatever direction the victorious army turned they levelled with the ground 
the forts and towns and used to plunder and devastate the country and eradicate the inhabitants, 





11 King of the Shekhs. 4 Prince or king of the Theologians. 
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root and branch; so, foreseeing and dreading the attack of the royal army, be sent a deputs- 
tion of hia chief men to the foot of the throne, and by the interest of the confidential servants 
of the coart, represented his readiness to submit to the Sultin's authority and to pay tribute if 
his offences were pardoned. The Sultin in his mercy pardoned the inhabitants of the fort, and 
after taking seeurity prohibited his troops from plundering it. 


The Sultan was foro long time engaged in reducing Telingand and conquering the districts 
an possession of the infidels. Some who humbly snbmitted to his rulo and agreed to pay 
tribute he confirmed in porsession of their districts. Having made Ibrahim Sanjar Khin head 
of the army, he sent him in command of a division to conquer that country and ooncilinte the 
people; and conferred on him oa a jdyir the fort of Bhondgir and several districts. 


After that the Soluin returned to his copital and resigned the affnirs of government into 
the hands of Miyin Mehmoad Nigam-ul-Mulk, who waa the wisest man of his age, onequalled 
in learning and one of the descendants of the illustrious shekh, Shekh Farid Shaker-bir ;7 and 
he consigned to Khalf Hasan the port of Dhabol and ull the porta on the const. 


In this year the Eultin in the interior of the fort of Muhammadabid Bidar laid the foun- 
dation of « palace and portico (pizhgd4) of extraordinary height and beauty. When he had 
compas the building Shokh Azarl — owing to the perfection of whose fame it is unnecessary 

to. spenk in terms of proiss — visited the Sulein's court and composed two verses in enlogy af 
this palace, and the Sualtin wax so pleneed that he prerented him with 700,000 Dakhant tenkah, 
which may be equivalent to about 1,0(0 féman ,79 upon which Shekh Aart enid » — 


"Your gifta can only be carried on bensta of burden,'7® 


The Sultin mniled, and added to his provions gift 25,000 more fankah for the oxpenses of 
his journey aud the cout of carrying (the money). The shofh, alter suitably thanking the Sultin 
for the abundance of his favours and kindness, agreenbly to lis “desire, returned to his native 
country.” By this generosity and kindness on the part of the Sultan he obliterated the names 
of the kings of the world from the register of the generous, and to the end of the world exalted 
the banner of hia good reputation among the sons of man. 


Maulana Sharf-ud-Din Mazandarant, who was one of the disciples of Shih Ni‘ mut-Dilals, 
inscribed in beautiful) handwriting two verses on the door of the palace, and the Sultin 
presented to him also 12,000 fankal, 


When the Saltin had reigned for a period-of twelve years he resigned the crown and 
throne of sovereignty to the heir-apparent, Prince Zafar Khan, who was the eldest of the 
Sulthn's gone ond adorned with the jewel of knowledge and generosity and the ornament of 
mildiiess ond RERTONT.' ond all the nobles, ministers and ponorals pens their fealty to him. 

 faalor- bdr os raining wreetnew, aiahben 

+ ‘The date of the bollding of the palace ie nut ginen. Tho description is eo axtremels hyperbolical in style that 
I okall not weary the readar by transletiog it, 

7 t hove not been able to ascertain either the rains or weight of the Dakhan! tankeh or Poreian (fman (or 
tunvini) of that period, Thy tanteh waas copper com, and the weight of 700,000'of them must have been very 
cousderable. 


re pSilalne ¥] pS Glbs ext 
7 Shakh Acorf died at Adtartyin, acity of Khuriain in A. H, 665 (A. D. 1463) at the age of eighty-two. The 
following chrocpgram records the date of bis death -— 


SSH CMS Rite pclae -,  dley pie og)SF Leys 
ap AF A195 styl hj! pate yo opt gym Gil 5! yg 


Alaa! for Asarl, Shekh of his days, 

The ght of his life is shore of ite Taye, 

Boing Ehuirau the second in pocey, 

in Kuvanau the dete of bin death you willaew. - 
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After that the Sultin divided the country of Hindistin among his gone: the disirict of 
Mahtir with ite dependencies he settled on Prince Maliniid Khin™ and Ra,ichir and Chal (?)? 
with their dependencies on Da,id Khan. 

In the meantime the Sultdn fell into a bad state of health, and in spite of the remedies of 
the physicians his illness daily increased till he died on the 25th or 26th of Rajub, A, H. 833 
(24th oy 25th February, A. D. 1435), 

Account of some of the Good Qualities of Sultin Ahmad Shah. 

The learned have recorded that he was a king renowned for his many good qualities and 
jestice and ‘piety, His disposition was adorned with the ornament of clemency and temperance 
and with the jewel of abstinence and devotion. * ) o 2 


In generosity he carried off the palm from all the kings of the world, as has been recorded 
in the following versea by Sbhekh Azart, who has been formerly mentioned. 

. ry . . * 

An afr named Shir Malik, a celebrated noble of high rauk, and who had the manage- 
ment of most of the important affairs of government, having pone to tuke one of the forta of 
the infidels, took the strong fortress, and with much becty and countless berses and elephants, 
was returning in triumph to the royal court. Saiyid Nasir-nd-Din, who was by birth one of 
the trne satyids, an Arab, had been hononred by being presented to the Sultin, and had 
received varioun honours and presents; and the Sultin having given him a large sum of moncy 
for the constrnetion of an aqueduct to cerry water into Karbali, hed dismissed him, On his 
way the eartyidl happened to pass through the camp of Shir Malik, and did not salute the latter 
in the uaoal ceremonious manner, Shir Malik from the pride which he possessed, becoming 
like a furious lion, ordered the satyid to be dragged to the ground from his saidle. The saiyid 
in his indigaation and wrath returned to the Sultins's court, and made the following represen- 
tation : — “On necount of the faith and friendship which, as is well known, the Sultin of the 
World entertains in regard to my family, I hove travelled to this country, leaving the sacred 
placea and tombs of fathers und ancestors, the society of companions and friends; and regard- 
lesa of oftachment to my mother country, which is beyond the power of imugination. Theo 
result of the love and reverence for the Prophet Muhammad is only this, that o descendant of 
that holy personage is dragged from his horse to the ground: this disgrace and baseness has 
been inflicted on the gafyids,”’ 

The Sultin was much affected by this speech, and showing much kindness ond considers- 
tion towanls the safyid, strove his utmost by valuable presenta to soothe his feelings, and then 
eent him on hia mtended journey. 

When Shir Malik arrived near the seat of government the nobles and ministers of state 
went out to meet him, and showing bim the greatest honour brought him to the court, When 
the eye of the Sultin fell on him the fire of his wrath was kindled and blazed up. He ordered 
the elophant called “ Kaseib” (the butcher) to be brought. The lookera on were amazed nt 
this, and from foar of the king's anger trembling seized their limbs, and they anid to them- 
wolves >: — ‘Notwithstanding such valnable services and soch gallantry on the part of &lifr 
Malik, to kill him and throw him under the feet of an elephant is far from the Sultan's usual 
kindness and gratiimde.” Eut no one had (he courage to fay anything till the elephant-keeper 
brought the appointed elephant, when the Sultdn, without giving Shir Malik an opportunity of 
saying a word, ordercd kim to be thrown under the elephunt’s feet, The Fultin then said : — 
“Thos only can insult to descendants of the Prophet be suitably requited ; and the protection 
of Islim is incumbent upon all,” 

The Sultiin’s age was between 60 and 70, and he reigned for a period of 12 years, 9 months 
and 24 days, but God the Mest High al alone knows the truth of mattera, 
1? Or Mulainmad Khia (7) — ride p, an, T? Not identified, — 

Thin period added to the date of his scocasion (Ith Shawwil, $28) would make bis relgu terminates on tha 
oth Sha'bin, 636 (9th March, 144). Acoording to Firiahtah by reigned 19 yoare and 2 months, 





SS  ———— 
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[The following brief account of the reign of Sultin Ahmad is taken from the ‘Tazherat-ul- 
Muldk.] , 

Reign of Sultin Ahmad Wali Shah Bshmant in the city of Muhammac 

which is now known as the city of Bidar. 

After the murder of Sultin Firdz, Sultén Almad ascended the throne, 

One day when he went out hunting in the neighbourhood of Mulammnadabid a dog seized 
a hare by the tail, The hare tarned round and fighting with the dog, overcame him. Sultin 
Abmad on seeing this said ;—“ The climate of this country seems to be conducive to bravery, 
secing that a hare beatsa dog. If I should found a city here and make it my capital, the men 
who shall be born here and grow ond thrive in the climate of this region will certainly be braver 
and more manly.""' Besides, in the city of Ahsanibid the Sultin had hamorrhage, and it was 
not a fortunate place for his capital. For this reason, in a propitions hour, he Isid the 
foundation atone of the city of Muhemmaditid, and in o short time he approved of ita comple- 
tion; and he passed the period of his life in that city in plenaure and the gratification of his 
desires. < | 

During his reign Makbdim Khwajoh Jahan came from Khoriain for the porpose of 
trading ; and showing great ability in political affairs he served four Eahmant kinge, always 
fnithfolly and with good will, till in the latter end of the reign ef Muhammad Shib, son of 
Humiyun, he suffered martyrdom, and left behind him a good repuintion in the world.™ 

Sultin Alrmad ascended the throne in A. H. 880 (A. D. 1426), and in the aime year found- 
el the city of Mubummadihid, and for twelve years, nine months and twenty four days lived 
in peace and happiness ond with a good reputation, He died in A. H. 842(A. D. 1438), but 
Gad only knows | 


Ebwijah Jahfin comes to the Dakhan, enters tho service of the kinga 
and attaina high distinction, 


It is related thnt Makhdim Khwiijah Jahin was a wise, good nud experienced man who 
chanced to arrive in ihe port of Dhabol, now known os Maiman Mustafa,Abad; and the 
virions kinds of people he saw there seemed to him wonderful and strange, One day in the bfedr 
he was sitting in the ahop of & merchant, when the governor of the said port, with the utmost 
pomp and grandeur passed through the Adrér seated on a throne (eingh@ean) ond playing with 
uv Aled which he had on his hand. The KiwéjoA was astonished at this citcumeatance, and 
snid to himself:—''Jt ia evident that the people of this conntry are simple-minded and 
playfnl : one might pass one’s life very pleasantly among such people and find much enjoyment 
In their goctety, and attain high dignity. He then wished to proceed to the seat of government 
ut Bidar, but Saltin Ahmad had given orders that any foreigners or forcign merchants, from 
wherever they might come, should transact their business ot the port of their arrival and 
were not to be permitted ta proceed to the pourt. Khwijah Ishin therefore waited on the 
governor of the port with valuable precents, and begged permission to proceed to the seat of 
government, The governor explained the ahovemeutioned excuses for refusing his request. 
The Khwijah said:—*I have travelled in many countries, such as Rim, Syria, Egypt, 
Khorisin, Turkistin, ete. T have travelled through all these countries, and collected in them 
raritica of various kinds fit for kings, and jt would be a pity if the king shonld mot see them." 
Ho mlded:—"T have written on the subject to the king and the ministers of state, and am 
sending them yarious presents: do you aleo write a few words to the ministers of state, and 
perhapa my business may thus be hrought to m snecessful igaue.” The governor of tha port 





Dad, 





" Cocspare Burhénd MaAyir, Fol, 170 a, 1. 0.M9.. where the same story is told of Abmad Nigdm Shik, the 
founder of thy Nigh Shahi dynasty and tho city of Abmadnagar, 
H In the Pirhda Mon “sir the first mention of Ebwajoh Jahan ia in the reign of Humiyitin, 
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Avover, pone’ 





wrote a letter to the king through tho ministers of stata, The petition of the Khwaja reachec 
the ministers, and when they became nequainted with its contents they joined in presenting it 
toa Sultin Ahmad; but he was not at all willing to let the Khwajah come, and said: —" These 
intelligent foreigners are ingenious, and wonld soon deceive people: if this man came here he 
wonld in « short time attain authority and power, which would be displeasing to all of you.” 
The ministers replied:—“ What harm con ono man, o morchant, do? We shall see what 
manner of man he is, and whether he ia fit for service: if he be nob deserving, it will only be 
for a short time, his business will soon be concluded, and we con dismisa him.” As the 
ministers were pressing in thia matter the Suiltén gave his consent, and after some days the 
Ehwijah arrived with his goods in the city of Bidar, and visiting each of the ministers, 
explained the object of his coming. By their advice he presented as offeringa to the king some 
Arabian horses, rare silken cloths, some Tork! and Habahi slaves, several kinds of pearls anii 
other valuable jewels and some beantifally written and highly ornamented copies of the Kurdn- 
When he reached the court he took one of thosa Kurdas on his head, and placing the remainder 
on the heada of his slaves, entered the presence. When the king was informed that what they 
carried on their heads were Kurdne he involuntarily arose from his throne, and taking tho 
Kurée which the Khyajah had on his head, put. it on‘ corner of his*throue, and turning 
towards the ministers of state said: — “The Khyajoh even in the court has given orders to 
me, since in order to do honour to the word of God he has brought me off my throne: it 
romains to he seen what he will do after this.” The king after inspecting the presenta sent 
them into his palace, and then questioned the Khyijah sbout the affairs of other kings; anil 
the Khwijah gave his answers in a pleasing narrative, and related various Particulars about the 
manners and oostoms of other kingdoms, The king waa astonished at what he related and 
pressed him to tell him more particulars. He was mach pleased with the Khwijah’s society and 
commanded him to visit him every day, He honoured the Ehwijah with several valuable 
presenta and appointed a lofty and spacious dwelling for his residence. Like the other sorvants 
of the conrt the Kbwajah used to present himeelf at conré daily, ench time bringing soma 
present with him, on which account the king's favour and affection towards him daily increased, 
till he went so faras to consult the Khwijoah in matters pertaining to the government and 
finanoa; and the successful results of whatever he used to do by the advice and approval of the 
Khwijoh strengthened the king's reliance upon him and cansed the dignity and rank of the 
Khwajah to be much increased. But in the moantime Saltin Ahmad died. 
(Zo 40 conézniuad,) ~ 





ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHAEDT, 
Tranglated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by (reo. F. (rrieraon, C.I.E., PAD. L€.8, 
(Continual from p. 179.) 
7. The Relative Pronoun. 
(245. This isnearly, but not quite, the same ox the Demonstrative Pronoun 4 yi :—] 


Masculine, Feminine. Neuter. 
Simrular. 
* fam 
Nom, ACCsse. ona Lt Voy Domed yord the pia 
f a, 7 
Instr, cree git At yam ee yamt 
oe ee - 
é 
Dat, AbL, Loo... ge yamisor uri yas ht wath 


wi _~ «6 
Gen. ey hd yas OF oe 2 yomi-sond Cre youuguk 
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Masculine, Feminine. Neuter. 
Pjural. 


cit iby: , | 
Nom., Acc... o. 92 yim doz yima fp yim 


+ oF 
ory | ope vyimau 
- 


Dat., Abl., Loc. ... wet yiman 


2 od @ | 
Gen. aie oa 42 yihond or 2 (2 yiman-hond 


Before this prononn there is often inserted the word 3} i; ¢. g.— 


* é é - * 
bul craggy Ol cyt 85 tem pS hus chhu si yas ak dést asi, who is there, to whom 
there will be a friend ( #. ¢., will have a friend ?) 


A ee uu . é 2s » | | 
este LISI 4, de oy 85 dee Cee cml Kus chhu su ei yami tee yi tkhtiydr Ayutuy, who 
is he that both given thee this authority. 


Wxamples of the use of Relative with Demonstrative Pronouns :— 
* - 
ated te -«- pt yus — su, who — he. 
~ e . 
a ee .. So su — yus, he — who. 
P ; 
Te -- cre yus — suy, the very one — who. 
is 
ue Pe ss. S=¢ yose — soy, the very woman — who. 


err as yi {—— ti, which — that, 


fe ose ... po tim — yim, they — who. 


f t. 

Sos eve -- $4 tima — yima, they (fem.) — who. 
i if ; 

dos --. Se, yima — yima, these (fem.) — who, 


‘. f ‘ ; af 
So also we, at yim — timan; we, fe tim—yiman; wet, pe? timanay — yiman; 


= 


‘2 a F. 
fei, oF ce tas nish — yosa, etc, 
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8. The Interrogative Pronoun, 


246, pe kus, who? 


Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Singular. 
2 = / 
Nom., Acc. ... ord kus dant kosa@ aS kya,) sus kydh 
é f : 
Tustr.e se. ose of kam &S kami ee kami 
———— leet 
¢ , f 
Dat,, Abl., Loc...  cee® kamis or crt kas @S kath 


2 * ff » 
Gon. we. vas Biss, Dine S Kegmi-sond or kasond, ClaS kamyus. 





Plural, 
é ff é 
Nom., Ace. .. 5 kam ee kama p> kam 
ff 
Rate. a she 3 kamau. 
Dat, 
fy 
PA ye See fe wes kaman. 
Loc. { 
+ a 
(Tens ss ose a2 LS kaman-hond 


i aas kya is used adjectivally for all genders in reference to all inanimate things; e. g., 
es ans kya jawdb (m.), what answer f e& eas kya kom (fem.), what deed ? ¢# 158 ans kya 
gawdhi, what testimony ? “s as kya badt, what evil? as} ut kus aka, means, ‘who? BF. g. 
35 deo as | iS kus aka chhw zi (Matth, vii. 9; xii. 11), who is it, that ? 


8. Indefinite Pronouns. 
(247, 31 hah, 5 bah or keh, #25 kih or lex’ kdntshah, anyone, someone; with 


(43 na), no one; is, in the singular, always declined as a feminine, even when referring toa 
maseuline noun. Thus :— 


Singular, Instr., Dat., bani 6 kénst, or SiS kainsi: Gen., 0% tai 8 si-hond. 
Plural, Nom. (m. f. n.) #5 keh, gS kénts; Instr. 99° kéntsaw. 


Dat. oF kéntsan. Throughout the n of the base is pronounced as in the French 
word don. | 


ales kénishéh or @% kéh, means ‘anything.’ It remains unchanged throughout 
its declension. | 
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Examples : — 
Jf 
a 5 kah shur, any child. 
2 | ; 
s* SS 4S keh lokatt shur’, any little children. 
- FAD de. ; 
CU iS kth luk, or w3 #8 keh cani, some people, 
‘4 
#5 5 ham kth, some few, only a few. 
#5 83 yi kh, whatever, all. | : 
PO cee eh 
as agis #5 kath katha na, nothing, 
of oe eee 
ur | dud & konsi akis, to anyone. 
é _— 
wx zitec Sad If konsi mahnivis, to any man. 
/ 
35 #s 4) nq kzh 2f (Luke, xi. 6), nothing which, 


[pias busilim, any one, someone, is destin pike uF kus, with eS tam added. Instra- 
mental eg., pas kami tim, by any one ; eases pas kami tém dushmanan, by any enemy. 


ili fulénf, a certain one ; uae ere Juldni chakhe, a certain person. | 
10. Generglizing Pronouns, 


248, ve ve yus yus, as | aes yus aka, as { ais kah aka, whoever. The Dative is ure + oS 


yas yas, us ( oa yas akis, to whomever. 


#5 42 yi kth; Dat., bl gedit dy yi kéntsdh, whatever, all which. 


os ve ee soruy keh, all whatever, 4. ¢., all : e = Pate siruy kth yi, al) that. 
ll, Other Pronouns, 
249. as © ys prat aka, al 853 prat akah, 253 ois kath prat, every one : ay Sys prat Kuli, 
every tree. 25 59 prat kont, several ; bases ais wy prat koni sabata, for many reasons 


nas mes Sia 5 25 ass ws, 23 prat koni tarkdri-hond dahyum htssa (Luke, xi. 42), tithe of al! 


manner of herbs, os ! we) prat akis,to every one; uns | dud Is oy prat konsi akis, t 
every one, 


f 
ely, — of ak — beyak, the one — the other, 
f f 
“32 Leyt, the others; #5 42: 4) na deyt hah, no other, 


fae 2 
* S Kotihau, by how many? Dat, ws S kotihen (Luke, xy. 17), to how many. 


fs , 
ss kaintsau, by several ; oss kaintsan, to several; ai, a2 9 agitf kaintsa doha pata, 
after many days, 
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12. Certain Correlatives.*? 


Demonstrative and Relative. Demonstrative. Interrogative. 
> ( like this, ae ” 
250. (1) Mase. sg. #2 yuth, #3) iyuth, like that #25 kyuth, like what? 
; like which, 
pl. ey yithi BS tithi aS kithi 
Fem.sg. ¢2° yitsh += titsh + kitsh 
/ f / 
pl. %¢=2 yitsha dex titsha 8ex5 kitsha 
J this much, = | = 
(2) Mase. sg. »2 yilt, 58 tydd, that much “538 kyiét, how much ? 
how much 7. 
pl. “4 yiti ma sith wat hist 
Fem. sg. gh yilts e tyits gef kits 
/ f é 
pl. 43% yitsa és iydisa as hittsa 


83 J a Pit age ee) kus chhu yuth mél #i, who is such a father, that he (Luke, xic 11), 
(3) Demonstrative > f : 
4a2 «es yethan hyuh, like this, like which. 
Relative . 


. f 
Demonstrative Fay wes tethan hyuh, like that. 

2 / 
Interrogative &42 weil kethan hyuh, like what ? 


851. Correlative Pronouns and Adverbs. 







Remote 


Demonstrative. Relative. Correlative, 


Demonstrative, Interrogative, 





| Near 














yi this .. | Au, that .,.| kus, who? ,..) yus, who ...| su, he 





Pronoun oes oss 
Time = .| woh, NOW es. spanue kar or keli,. | yelt, when ,,,| felt, then. 
when? 
Place “ ...| yiti, here huti or at, kati, where? | yati, where.,.| ¢at*, there. 
there, | 
yér, here hér or ér, kér, where? | yér, where ...| ¢6r, there. 
there. 
yut, here hut or ot, there| ot, where? | yot, where ...| fot, there. 
| yiti, yéra, hutt, ati, héra,| kati, kdra, yati, yora, | tati, téra, 
hence. éra, thence. whence? | whence, thence. 
Manner... ..| yitha, thus ...| huthe, in that| kyathe, how? | yitha, how _| titha, so. 
| manner. 
yuth, of this | huth, of that | kyuth, of what! yuth, of what | tyuth, of that 
| kind, kind, kind P | kind, kind. 
Quantity ... «+» ¥#/, this much WEF kyat, how | yt, how much| ¢yit, so much 
much ? 


(To be continued, ) 

83 ‘The adverbial Oorrelatives will be given later, under the head of adverbs. [As the author did not live to 
write the portion relating to adverbs, the translutor inserts at the end of this chapter the usual table of Correlative 
adverbs, ] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A STORY ABOUT LAL BEG AND THE 
LALBEGI SECTS, 


Lat Beo waa the son of Shekh Sarnd, o resi. 
dent of Multiin, who left that place in the troin of 
his spiritual master [? Shih Kumés] for Sadhaura, 
in the Ambilé District where he devoted himself 
to the worship of Pirin Ptr ["Abdu’']-Qidir 
Jilini, 1078-1166 4.D.], Shekh Sarnd had no | 
realding ut Ghazni. Whereon the Shekh sat ont 


for Ghazn!, taking his wife with him. Aj he op. 


proached the place he came actoss » girl, named 
Pundri, feeding awine, and enquired of her as to 
the whereabouta of BAlnik, whereon she said that 


she was his daughter. On this the Shekh offered 


to watch her swine if aho would take his wife to 


her father, to which aheagreed. When abe return- 
ed she saw that two young pigy had bean born 
durtng her absence, und asked Shekh Suarnd to 
carry them home for her, which he did. Mean. 
while his wife had so won over Balntk by ber 
devotion that he naked her what she wanted and 
she said “a son." So BAlnik promised her a son, 
whom she was tocall Lal Bog. After nine months 
she gave birth to o son, and dutalully called him 
Lil Beg. 


When Lal Bey was twelve years old his mother 
dedicated him to BAlnik, and aent him to the 
prophet onan elephant. He served Balntk with 
heart and soul, and the prophet was eo pleased 
with him that he made him chief of all his d{a- 
ciples, Lél Beg then proceeded to Elbul and 
Eashmir, accompanied by Balnik and all the sect. 
On arrival at EKAbul and Kashmir (!) Lal Beg 
told his followers to go and beg im the cities, but 
the people would not have it. 
ed to LAl Beg, who told them, after conatlting 
BAln{k, to fight the people, and with the help of all 
the saints and the pods, LA) Beg gained the viotory, 
and took possession of Kabul and Kashmir. 

After cutablishing his authority LAl Leg placed 
one of his followers, named Sultani, a native of 
the place, on the throne, and then went to Thine. 
ear, where Balntk died LA] Beg subsequently 


went withall the followers to Dehll, and founded 


the Lalbegi religion, dividing his followers inte 
five sects, wis., Lalbegt, Shekhet Ddmri, Hilt, and 
Hiwat. 

H. C, Tempre in P. WN. and @ 1883. 





NOTES ON MARATHA MARRIAGES 
Txt father, or in his absence any near male 
relation of the bride, gites her away. A shawl 





Wamasf Ponjébis, p, T1.— Ep.) 


So they complain: | 


~ UFor the Proper names Silag, Slag Rim, Silig Rim, SAj Gris, all derived from the Silagrams, eos Proper 









The other ceremonies are the tumal ones, but a 
thread is wound ronndand round the pair in token 
bridegroom rumains on at the bride's house till 
the complation of tha ad! ceremony. In the in- 
terval the mother and other near female relatives 
of the bridegroom receive them in state, on which 
occasion Yalanble and coytly presenta are made 
her, while her relatives present wirfs, ete, in 
return, Another public state meeting between 


the ladies of the two familics also takes place at 


which presents are interchanged either before or 
after this caremuny, At the sdf ceremony & 
basket filled with rice, poltde (ewect-oakes), laddiis 
(aweetmonta), lampe made of uncooked wheaten 
looking-glasvez, ete., but seven of each article is 
placed on the head of the bridegroom's mother 
(or of the lady acting for her) while the married 
couple, if children, sit on her knees. After this 
the brideund bridegroom go to hia hotse with the 





twital procession, and wind mp the ceremony 
with the worship of Lakehmi. The families then 


interchange grand dinners, and the ceremonies 
end with visits to the ahrine of the tutelary godu, 
Thus, the Gaekwirs of Harodd visit Khandobd, 
the family god, and BivhrAjt (a godess). 

The late B, V. Suasrur in FP. N. and Q. 1853, 


SALAGRAM, 

THE Silagrim has been described as a fossil 
fish imbedded in a ball of petrified mud, of whigh 
the surface has been cracked or worn away io 
different places, thns disclosing a nomber of 
émall cavities in the inside caused by the shrink. 





ang of the organic remains. The name has been 


suggested by this peculiarity of appearance, and 
means simply “full of holes,” or “cellular,” from 
fia, the Sanskrit prototype of the Engliah “ hall” 
and ite cognate “cell,” and grdma, tho familiar 
Todian name for a “village,” here used in the 
of “a multitude: os in composition it 


ordinarily is, Among Hindds of the present day 


Sélagrim is one of the most popular Proper names, 
and is often spelt by the unscientific Sélig Rim, 
apparently under a mistaken impression that the 
mutilated last aylable na something to do with 


| the god socalled. Compare the somewhat similar 


confusion between San Greal and Sang Heal. 
(The late) F. S. Gnowaein P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, AS APPLIED TO A GROUP 


OF SAVAGE LANGUAGES, 
BY R&R, Cc. TEMPLE. 
(Contenuod from p, 205.) 


I NOW propose to go inte the proper names, and to see what their analysis tells us, 


Ara-Heapa Proren Names, 


(1) Taul (B.)—I'(P. PF. = I.)— oko(P. BR.) —tima(R.) (P. BR. + B= §,) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(2) 


(2) 


Tanl-tree — (iis) — corner 
len CP, F.). 
int. So the whole expression signifies ‘in the village at the corner among 


the Taul trees.’ 

Puloga (8.) — la (5. ().): 

God (hon. auf.), The Deity, +. ¢, a supernatural anthropomorphic being. 
The word may mean ‘the Rain-bringer.’ N. 0. —* Rain’ often= ‘Storm ‘in the 
Luratut. This is the name of o well-known bind, bot in the context 
clearly signifies some man named after the bird. Here, however, we have an 
indication of legendary growth. For the Andamanese nowadays naturally mix 
np those of their ancestors whohad ‘bird’ and‘ animal’ names-with the birds and 
animals after whom they were named. 

I (P. BR.) — Tarcheker (8.), 


Kingfisher, A ' bird" name, seo (3), 
Wota (R.) — Emi (8.). 
rise-up — hut. ‘The village of the huts from which the Tribes rose (like 


a flight of birds),” #. ¢., the traditional cradla of the race, 


Chaoga (5.) — taba (R.) — nga (8. Q.). 
gpirit — pgreatest-be — ing. Chaoga denotes properly the appearance 
a dead person is supposed to nasume, and the whole term signifies‘ the dead who 
wore greatest, 1. ¢. "greater than ourselves, the (revered) sucestors. 
Tomol (5.) — ola (5. Q.), 
Tomo(la)'s-sons — (hon, snf.). The Tomolola are the earliest traditional chiefs, 1. ¢., 
the very earliest personages beyond *‘ the ancestors,’ 

Arir-Bate Propen Names. 


Dim (P. B.) — Daura (R.) —Ie (8. Q.). 
(male-name) — (bon. suf.). 
Keri (R.) —1' (P. F. =) — ong (P. RB.) — tauwer (S.) (P.R, + 5.— 8.) — 
Keri-tree — (its) — sand 
te (5. F.), 
by i. &, “by the village on the sand among the Keri-trees,’ 
Paologa (5,). 
God, 
Bolnb (5.). 
‘fish' name. Bee the ‘bird’ names above. 
Tarkaur (5.). 
‘fish” name. See (4). 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(9) 


(6) 


7) 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(1) 
(=) 


(?} 





Bite (8): 
Flying-fish. A ‘fish" name. See (4), 


Rokwa (5.) —!' (P. F, ==.) —ar (P_0. eect) Le R, cli! nga (8. Q.) 
atone =— (itu) — row-be — ing 
i,#, ‘the village by the row of stonos,” 
-Poucuiewan Peover Nawes, 
Toul (R.)— 1’ (Pi F. = 1) — oko (P: B,) TS a Bee, 
Tanl-tree — (its) — Corer 
—an (5. Q.). | 
Bilik (5.), 
God, 
Luratat (5.), 
‘bird’ name, See Aka-Beada term. 
Tarchal (5.), 
* fish * DATE. Roe (3). 
Chalter (8,). 
Kingfisher. A ‘bird’ nnmo, Sve (3), 
Lao (R.) — cham (It,) (R. + R,—8.) — len (8, F.). 


‘the ancestors’ — to, See oliaega-thbonga, the Aka- 
Beads term. | 

Wanta (5.) — Emi (8.) — en (5. F.), 
Wattle — Emi — in, See the Aka-Beado name Wota-Emi, 


Avékav-Juwor Proper Names, 
Kuro (8,)—t' (P. F.= 1.) —on (P.R,.) — mika (R.) (P. RB. 4 Ro = SO 
Kuro-tree — (its) — very-big 
i, ¢, ‘the village among the great Kuro-trees,' 
Mirit (8.) — Ia (5. Q.). 
Pigeon — (hon, suf), A ‘bind’ name. 
Bilik (8.), 
God. 


Lech (R.). — lin (8, F). 


malo-name — to, 


Karat (8.) —t' (P. FP. = L) — atak (P, K.j)— emi(h.) (P. R.+ BR, —5§,) 


Karat-creeper — (its) — but 
— in (8. F.}. 
— in i, ¢, “in the village where the huts are among the Rarat-oreppers.' 


Kor Proren Nawrs. 
Tan! (R.) — I’ (P, F.=1.) — oko (P. R.)— tim (R.) (PR. + H. = 8.) — en (8. Q) 
For this name eee Akn-Beaida, 


Bilik (S.) — Ja (S. Q.). 
God — (hon. suf,). 


Luratut (8.) — la (8. Q.). For thig name see Aka-Poatis. 
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(4) Oko (R.) — Bmi (R.) —t(&. F.). 
Emi —at 


Oko — Em a This is the same place os the Wota-Emi and 
Woaata-Emi already given, but it sppeara here in o presumably simpler fonn, signifying 
* the (original) hats,’ 

(5) Exulotat (3.) — ka (3. Q.). 
kioulotot-tree — was, Thisis aninstance of o‘ttee" name, See Aka-Deada (3). 


The peculiar ‘ verbal" termination to the worl in the text is commented on elsewhere. 
(¢) Min (R.)— tong (R.) — ta (R.) [or tauk (8.)] (R. + B. + BR. [or BR. or S.] = 5.) 

Min-tree. — leaf — bone 

— kote (8. FL) — lak (S, F.), 

— by — to Ie, ‘at the village of the rib-leafed Min-trees,' 


(7) Jangil (S.). 
“the ancestors.” 

Now these proper nomes bear out in every respect the conclusions to be drawn from the 
former analysis, becanze they are clearly either mere roots or stems, or compounds of roots and stems 
thrown toguther by means of infixed affixes, the infixes themselves being im their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a “ pronominal character,” The sense of tha words is 
also usually immediately apparent, showing the difficulty the speakers have in getting out of the 
region of conereto into that of abstract ideas — indicating, that js, the ‘savage’ condition of 

Fint the ‘savage’ nature of the languages comes ont even more clearly if we apply the theory in 

another way, ¢, ¢., if we exclule the proper names and pick ont the roota or stema of all sorts to bo 
found in the five versiona of tke “ Fire Legend.” This will show that, leaving ont persons and 
places, the five tribes tell five versions of an sbsiract story by an effort of memory with the sid 
hetween them of only seven scparate indicators (notins), seventeen separate predicatars (verbs), and 
e(ght separate radicals, indicating the other parts of specch, Only once is an explicator (adj) need 
in all the versions ; only thrice an illastrator (adv,), and then only once in any instance in the same 
langage. INo introductory words to sentences aro nsed at all; only one conjunction between words 
anil only two between sentences, re‘erring in each ease to what has been already sod. There are no 
furward references, and there is only one referent substitute (pronoun, in this cave of the Srl person). 
in telling the Legenil, we therefore see that, to employ the old familar phrascology, the Aka. Beala 
use two nonna, eight verbs, one ref.conj., and one pronoun, The Akar-Bale use five nomns, nine 
verbs, ono aily,, one conj., one prom. in two forms. The Pochikwar usa one noun (fire, six verbs, 
one odv., one ref, conj, in two forma, one pron, The Aukau-Juwoi use two nouns, three verbs, one 
adj, one pron, Tho Kol ne three nouns, seven varba, one adv. one pron. Poverty of thought and 
iten conld hardly go lower than this. .We are really brought face to face with the speech of 
undeveloped savagos, 


The evidence is as follows : — 
Tastes. or Roore asp Srrmea, 


Indiculore (Nouns). 


English, Aka-Prada. Akar- Tale. Paohikwar, Anuian-Juwei, Kol. 
Village barat burai; _- = patroigh 
pistiorm re longy Pl ced *, 
nil-mon patra Be = aut om 
fire Chay thoapa at at tt 
fiali — yaukat 2 sa 
wood v atk me peakar 


charcoal pin ; 
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— ee 


Predicators (Verbs), 


selze eni ena di, li ove GS 
t ake ik ik : ' Pry ion kek 
light-a-fire. dal dal kadak Kodak kaudak 
do ies a io. aa Ge 
sleep mami = pat ema pat 
steal tap ats es top bh 
bring omo omo lechi = oes 
burn pugat, 
pug ari i pugura eee on —- 
wake boi = konyi wat ia 
go-into-sea ees juragmu oe _ con 
become aus mo oe one ose 
carry se tichal ae a6 ae 
give sas ana da = << 
go es one on fe. chol 
extinguish ee see oe ote bil 
break-up PT ae ae oe. dauk 
kindle ese wel bes ss tepur 
Lzplicators { Adjectives). 
deceased or on = ‘ laiche Ae 
Illustrators (Adverbs), 
long-ago balled rita ne 2° ae 
again PT) Prd kol a8 oe 
past (by) PT ‘oe aoe oT hin 
Connectors (Conjunctions), 
and gre ka PTT sas one 
Introducers (Conjunctions), 
Nil, 
Referents, 
(a) Conjunctors (Conjunctions), 
at-once jek o—m rT) TT) -- 
then “* see ota, ace 
e tt ope 
(4) Substitutes (Pronouns), 
he & i, ong ong a =a 
(they) as ongot n’ong es n’a 


Incidentally the above tables indicate the extent to which the languages belong, in the first place 
to a family, and in the next to a group, which may be further indicated by examination of the affixes 


But, as the examples available are so few, nothing beyond indication can be here expected. The | 


proof can be seen by an examination of Mr. Portman’s Comparative Vocabulary and his most patient 
analysis of the words therein, 
TaBLEs or AFFIXxEs, 


Prefixes, functional, 


English. Aka-Beada, Akar-Bale, Puchikwar, Ankan-Juwoi, Kol, 
his, its Pe [.. tu }-, t’- 7, 
(7) his eae ee k’- a. | en 


theirs ctr rr) n’~ om n’. 





with 


at 


was 
-ing 
(honorific) 


-lik 
-leti 


-ka 
-nga 
=fe 


-la, -oln 


Prefizes, radical, 


olo- oto- 
atak- 
til= mn 
ab- 
fee - 
at- 
i - 
“a -in, =n, 
“eli [ 
ane ; nk 
oe . Cr 
Sufizer, qualitative, 
-kate, 18 ea 
“nee “age 
-t, -ta “Fe, -a0 
-te as 


=o 


-m 


-Ja 
-lin 


hike 
4 gu 
-la 


“an , thine 
-la 


The reader will by this time have perceived that the development ofthe fundamental 
meanings of the roots and stems of Andamanesa words is offacted by means of radical 
sn consideration that brings ua in contact with the most difficult and most interest- 

ing foature of the Andamaneee languages. 
To the Andamanese mind roota present themselves as baing divided off ronghly into classes 

ms Uniler, to use Mr, Portman’s classification, which is, of course, an onpossible one, according to the 


general eystem of grammar he purports te follow. 


pose of illustrating wy points, I shall not uow disturb it. 
Mr. Portman’s classification ia stated by him thus: — 


Tut, as his classttication is enilicient for the pur- 


The Andamanese roots appear to be divided into five groups, which are ag follows : — 


Qa) 
2) 
@) 
(4) 
@) 


Nanws of parts of the body, with special reference to the human body, Roots 
referring to the human race generally. 


Names of other natural animate and inanimate objecta, 


Roote which are capable of being converted into either Explieatora or Predicators, az 
wall as baing Indicators, 


Pronotns. 


Poatpositions, Adverba, Conjunctions, Exclamations, Proper Names of Andamaneia 
men and women, the Flower Names given to Andomancse witle, Honorific Names 


at Cas Particles, 


Now, with reference to the above statement, the main function of the radical prefixes is — 
to indicate the group to which a root belongs, cither primarily or secondarily by 
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implication. In the groups, or in some of them at Jenst, there are sub-groupa,¢.g,, in group 1 we 
find sub-groups, of which the following are samples ; — | 
Tamtx or Spn-Gnovrs ix Guopr J, 


English, Akn-Beada, Akar-Balo, Puckitwar, = Auksu-Juwoi. Kol, 
Head ot-chirta aut-chelta ote-ts anto-tan. ante-toi 
hand on-kauro obg-kaure ong-kaure ann-koran ano-kaure 
mouth aka-bang thka-Loan pong ankan-pong o-pong 
knew ab-lo ub-lo ab-lu tlm ole 
ar ik-puke id-puke ir-be Te-haokan er-bokan 
pine ar-gorob ar-kate st-kurab a-kurup o-kurap 

As might be expected of savages, the Andamanese are intensely anthropomorphic, and this fact 


comes out in their languages, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving foy all Groups chiefly 
round those need to differentiate the parte of the human body or human attributes and necessities, 
There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is purely to modify the meaning 
of a root, and so to form, in combination with the root, a pure stom. Here are instanecs 
out of Mr, Portman'’s book ; — , 

Fop{-da) is, in Aka-Beadla, « soft’ or ‘ plinble’; then, a sponge ts of-yop, soft ; » cane is anto- 
yop, plinble ; a pencil ia akg-yop or auke-yop, poittel ; the homan body is ab-yop, aolt ; certain 
parts of it are ong-yop, soft ; fallen trees are ar-yop, rotten; an adze is ig-yop, blant, 

Chaurog(-eya) means in Aka-Beada gonetnlly “tie(ing) up,” Unmodified by o radical prefix ft 
refers to the tieing up of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence chaurog-aga(-da), a faggot. Bat 
when so modified it can mean as follows - onf-chaspog-nga, ticing up the carcases of dend Pigs ao that 
they may be carried on the hack; ahe-chaurog-aja, ticing up jack-frnit into handles - ar-thawrog-ngay 
tieing up birds ; ong-chawrog-nga, ticing together the feet of little pigs while alive to prevent cecape, 

The anthropomorphisin of the Andamanese, alrealy noticed, induces them to refer all words, 
capably of such reference, direotly to themselves, by moans of referent Profixes to stems 


composed of roots plus radical prefixes - thus :— 
Tho Head. 
English, Aka-Beada. Akar-Bale, Puchikwar, Aukao-Tuwei, Kel, 
bead -cheta -chakta -ta -tau =toi 
hisi* ot~ ant- ote- auto ait¢- 
my Wot- d’ant- tote tanto- t'sute- 
The Hand. 
hand -kanro -knure -kanre -koran -katire 
hia ob- ong ong aun-= aun 
thy-d° ng on- ng’ ong- ng” ong ng’ wun- Ng’ an 


Tn the above cases, to the roots for * head” and ‘hand’ are added for ‘his’ the root-forms of the 
prefixes, to which for * my" and" thy" have been superadded abbreviated forms of the root-forms for 
*I? and ‘thon,’ And ao it is for all the * persons." 

Also when the reference in posaille to “ peraonsin the plural,” some, tut not by aly means 
all, the Andamanese emphasize the fact of such reference by modifying the form of the radiog! prefix 


to indicate it, thus :— . 
Aka-Ben:ls, Akar Bale, 
Bang, IT, PH bg. Fiu, 
Ty ole ant ny Lit 
ong anit aun , aun gtot 
aka akat nkar akut 
nb nt ap at 
ige ihip iil iehit 
ar atat ar arnt 
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No such alterations take place in Pachikwar and Anknu-Juwoi, except to differentiate ‘ thy ' 
from * your,’ Thug: in Puchikwar, ants, sing, is augel, pla; and in Ankau-Juwoi aufau, =ing,, fn 


anfel, plo. 7 sud 30 on, : 

To the differentiating plu, radical prefixes are added, where neceszary, functional prefixes, thas :— 
Eoglieh, Aka-Fenila, Aker. Hale, Puchikwar, Aukan:J awe, 
our mi otot mi auto To'atite rattan 
your np’ olot nye aatot rg atte) hg antal 


Another noteworthy fwet, again due to anthrepomorphism, ie that usually the Andamanego 
languages conceive overy word, when possible, as referred to ‘tho 3rd porson,’ ¢, Pu 
of-cheta-da is strictly not ‘head,’ but ‘hie head.’ Bo otof-eheta-da is strietly ‘their heada," And go, 
in order to express a clear referonco to a ‘8rd person," where the context rendors 
such necessary, thoy do so by means of a referent prefix evolved for the purpose, 
thus :— 


English, Akn-Rendga. Alar-Hale. Pochikwar. Ankan-Juwai, Kol, 
Sing, Ma, Sing. Fle, Bing. Phe. King, Pie. Sin. Ili, 
—"s, its, ‘= Jr. Yr f= — P= Iwo r= Jan'- I". len’. 
his (their | 


Tho lag t three forme seem to explain the origin of this curious habit, for in them we find a xpecial 
referent prefix for ‘ their," aiid so, When it is necessagy to make ‘their’ clearly referent, we find a second 
prefix ly superadded. We can therefore algo say that the referent prefix T'- seems to imdicata 
one of the signs of ‘ growth? in the languages, ae we now have them, 


Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an Andamanese should throw into a single 
expression wore than one idea, he does so by direct and simple combination, with the aid of his 
referent prefix for its,’ as may be seen from the proper names and some of the compound words in tha 
texts of the Legend, Thus: Taul-l'-okotima, Tanl-trec-ite-corer, i. ¢., (the villnge at) the corner 
(among) the Tuul-trees ; Keri-l-ongtanwer, Keri-tree-its-eand, ¢. ¢,, (the village on) the eand (among) 
the Keri-trees. a 

So here, again, it appears to me that the langusges, even in the complicated forma and usage of 
the prefixes, show themselves to be purely and directly the expression of ‘savage’ thought, 
affording yet another measure of the Theory as a working hy pothesis, 

Now, of course, the Andamanese go far beyond this skeleton in ihe detaile of their speech, but 
everything elée to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these fundamental Jaws, arising 
out of a mere following up ton further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of the necessities 
of speech iteclf. There are no more further ‘ principles 'to explain, so faras I con at present see, anil 
T would refer the reader to Mr. Portman's careful and laborious pages for a proof of the present 
aswortions, 1 would also take leave to refer him to those pages and to the foregoing observations, 
should he dostre to judge for himself how far the Theory may be called a successful attempt to mest 
the conditions, 

I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, believing that ita bones can be 
clothed with the necessary flesh for every possible langnage by the process of direct natural develop- 
iwnt of detail, — that a clear and fair explanation of al] the phenomena of speech cun be logically 
deduced from the general principlas enunciated therein, | 


Tt secttw to me to be necessary to way very little at present by way of preface. The Theory ia 
based on the one phanomenon, which mnst of necessity be constant in every variely of speech, wiz,, 
the expression of a completa meaning, or; technically, the eentence, Words are then considered os 
components of the sentence, firstly au to the functions performed liy them, ond next aa to the means 
whareby they can be made to fulfil their functions, Lastly, languages are considered according ta their 
niethoda of composing sentencea and words, This course of reasoning commenis itself to tiny mind ag 
logically correct, and if it be so, must, when properly worked out, explain every pheiomenan of Rjwech. 
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Terminology is a matter of convenience, and I have in the exposition of the Theory, changed the 
familiar terminology of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as aconvenience, The question 
presents itself to me as one of choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving of new 
definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to 
apprehend and retain in the memory the meaning of a new word than to keep before the mind a new 
definition of an old and familiar one, Hence my choice, But this is so much a personal matter, 
that it is a question of indifference to myself which method is adopted, 


The familiar terminology has accordingly been changed in this wise. The old noun, 
adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, and conjunction become indicator, explicator, predicator, illustrator, 
connector, and referent conjunctor, while interjections and pronouns become integers and referent 
substitutes. Certain classes also of the adverbs are converted into introdacers. Gender, number, 
person, tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion 
— the object becomes the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes correlated variation. 
Also for obvious reasons subjects, necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars which aim 
at explaining al] that there is to say about a langnage — such ag its phonology, orthography, 
and elocution — are not now considered in the exposition of the Theory, 


THE SKELETON OF A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


Srkecu is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may be 
communicated orally through the ear by talking, gptically through the eye by signs, tangibly through 
the skin by the touch, LanovacEs are Varieties of speech, 

The units of languages are sentexces. A sentence is the express‘on of a complete meaning, 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of a meaning 
isaworp. <A sentence may also consist of many words, When it consists of more than one word, 
it has two parts. These parts are the SUBJECT and the prepicare, The subject of a sentence is the 


matter communicated or discussed in the sentence, The predicate of a sentence is the communication 
or discussion of that matter in the sentence, 


The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words,. When it consists of 
more than one word, there is a prineipal word and additional words. The predicate may consist of one 
word, It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than one word, there is a 
principal word and additional words, Therefore the components of a sentence are words placed either 
in the subjective or predicative part of it, having a relation to each other in that part, This relation is 
that of principal and subordinate, 

Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each other, 
they fulfil functions. The funetion of the principal word of the subject is to indicate the matter com- 
municated or discussed by expressing it. The funetion of the subordinate words of the subject. may be 
to explain that indication, or to illustrate the explanation of it. The funetion"of the principal word of 
the predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion of the subject by expressing it, The 
function of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to illustrate that indication, or to complete 
it. The predicate may be completed by a word explanatory of the subject or indicative of the comrix- 
MENT, ‘Therefore, primarily, the words composing a sentence are either — 

(1) Inxnicarons, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Exrnicarors, or explanatory of the subject, 

(3) Pnrxpicatonrs, or indicative of the predicate, 

(4) Intusrratons, or illustrative of the preiicate, or of the explanation of the subject. 

(5) Comupnemeyrts, or comp'ementary of the predicate, bs 


- And complemenis are either indicators or explicators, Therefore a'so complementary indicators may 
be explained by explicators, and this explanation may be illustrated by illustrators, And complemen- 
‘ary explicators may be illustrated by illustrators, | 


J 
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Bat, since speech ia. a Mode of communication beiwean man and man, mankind speaks with a 
purpose, ‘The tunction of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, The purpose of speoch is 
either (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (4) imterrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information, Parpose 
may be indionted ina eentence by the rosrriow of its components, by vantaTiox of the formes of its 
components, or by the addition of introductory words to express it or InTROpUCHES. 

Also, since the functions of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connectod pur posts may 
be indicated by comsecren sxxtexces, The relation of connected sentences to each other is that of 
principal and subordinate, This relation may be expressed by the position of the connected sentences, 
by Tariation of the formes of their components, or by the addition of rolerent words expressing it or 
REFERENTS. A referent word may express the inter-relation of connected sentences by conjoining them, 
or by substituting iteelf in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which jt 
relors, Jteferenta ara therefore CONJUCTORS oF sUnSTITUTES. 

Also, the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to each 
other, this relation may be expressed in the sentence by the addition of connecting words expressing it 
or CONNECTORS, or by Variation of the forma of the words themselves, 

Also, since predicators are especially connected with indicators ; explicators with indicators ; 
illustrators and complements with predicatora ; and referent substitutes with their principals ; there 
ig an intimate relation between predicator and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator and 
redicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, Thiq intimate relation 
may be expressed by the addition of connecting words to express it, or by correlated variation in the 
forins of the especially connected words, 

Since speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression, that communication 
may be made complete without complete expression, Speech may, therefore, be partly expressed, or ba 
partly left unexpressed, And since speoch may be partly left unexpressed, referent words may refer 
to the unexpressed portions, and words may be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them, 
Raferent gubgtitutes may, therefore, indicate the subject of a sentence. 

Agamn, many words may be used collectively to oxpresa the meaning of one word, Tha collective 
expreasion of a ingle meaning by two or more Words if arnkase. The relation of a phrase to the 
word it representa ia that of original and substitute, A phrase, therefore, falfile the function of ite 
oraginal, 

Since a phrase is composed of words used collectively to represent a aimple expression of « mean- 
ing, that meaning may be complete in itself. Therefore a phrase may be a sentence, <A sentence 
substituted for a word is a chavex. A clause, therefore, fulfils the function of its original. 


Since clatises represent words, a sentence may be composed of clanses, or partly of clanses and 
partly of words. A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of clauses and partly of words, is a FEnton, 
Therefore a word is functionally erther — 
(1) A sentence in itself or an mTEGER, 
(2) An ¢ssenéial component of a sentence, or 
(3) An optional component of a sentence, 
The essential components of a sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicators, (3) predicators, 
(4) dlustrators, (5) complemanta, And complements are either indicators or explieators. 


The optional components of a sentence are (1) introdncers, (2) referents, (9) connectors, And 
referents ure either referent conjunctors or Teferent aubstitntes, 


To recapitulate : Functionally o word is cither — 
(1) An tNTRGER, or a sentence in itself, 
(2) An mpioaton, or indicative of the subject or complement of sentence, 





| (8) An exetscatos, or explanstory of fa subject or complemint. 

(4) A ruenicaron, or iidicative of its predicate, | 

(5) An tLuusrearon, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 
of its subject or complemuent, : 

(6) A connecton, or explanatory of the inter-relation of it, components. 

(7) An isrgopyeror, or explanatory of its purpose. > 

(3) A BePstexr coxsvcstos, or explaaatory of the inter-relation of connected: sen 
tence by jolning then, 

(9) A Rerkumer scnsrirery, or explanatory of the inter-relation of connected sentences by 
substitution of itself in the subopdinate sentence for the word in the prineipal 
sentence to which it refers, 


An individual word may fulfil wll the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, cr it 
may fulfil many functions, When a word cant fulfil more than one function, the function it fulfils 
In # Particular sentanes is indicated by its position in the sentence, etther without Variation of form 
or with variation of form, There are, therfore, chassas OF woRpa, =~ 

_ Since a word may fulfil only one finetion, there are ax many classes.us thern are fanetions. 
Alao, since a word may fulfil more than one fonction, it may belong to ag many classes as there are 
functions which it van fulfil. A word may, therefore, be transferable from ono class to another : and 
this transfer may be eflectet by tis position in the sentence without ¥arintion of form, or with varia- 
tion of form. The class to which » word belooga may, therefore, be indicated by its ronw. 

Whon « word. is transferable from one ¢lass to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class, 
and secondarily to other classes, But, since by transfer to another class from the olats te which it 
primarily belongs (with or without varigtion of form) the word fnltils a new function, it becomes a 
nenr word counected with the original word. The relation between cosxmcrun wonpa ia that of 
parent and off-shoot, Sinee the form of a word may indicate ite class, both parent and off-shoot my 
assume thy forme of the classes to which they respectively belong, ; 

When connected words differ in form, they consist of a prinejpal part or orem, and an additional 
PATE OF FUNCTIONAL avrix, The function of the stem ia to indicate the meaning of the word. | 
The function of the functional affix ia to modify that meaning with reference to tha function of the 
word, This modification ty be effected hy indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
inilicating its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence, 

A stem may be an original meaning or aucrie even, or it may be n moitlifieation of an original 
Ineaning OF COMPOUND eTeM. A compound stem oconsinty of a principal part or poor, and additional 
parte Or BabicaL arrixes. The fonction of the root is to indicate the orginal meaning of the stem, 
The fanetion of the raiical affixes ig to indicate tho modifications by which the meaning of the root 
tins heen changed into the meaning of the stem, 

Since words fulfil functions and bolong to classes, they possces inherent qualities, The inherent 
qualities of words may be indicated by quatirativE aFrixna, 

Ailixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of tha fanotion of the word to which they are 
afixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radfea?, or imlicntive of tha 
modifications of meaning which its root has nndergone ; qualitative, or miicative of ite imbarent 
qualities, 

Affices may he — i 
(1) Pxerixes, or prifixed to tho root, stem, or word ; 
(2) I%¥Ix«s, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 
() ‘suvrrees, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word, 
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Aifixes may be attachad to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or in a verted form. Wher 
there Is variation of form, there is inruxxion or ingeparability of the affix from the root, stem, or word. 
All the funetions of affixes can, tharefore, be [ulfilled by inflexion ; and fw/fegted words may conform to 
particular FINDS OF INFLEXION. 

Since a sentence is composed of words placed ins particalar order, with or without variation of 
form, the meaning of a sentence ia rendered complete by the combination of the meaning of its compa- 
nent, with their position, or with their forms, or portly with their position and purtly with their forme, 


Since sentences, are tha unite of languages, and worls are the components of sentences, and since 
languages are Varieties of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, or in the position in 
which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in the forms and partly in the position of thair 
words. There aro, therefore, classes OF LANGUAGES. 

Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete either by the position of its words or 
by their form, languages ara primarily divisible mto syntactical LANGUAGES, OF those that express 
complete mowning by the position of their words ; and into roRMATIVE LaNGuaans, or by thoge that 
express complete meaning by tha forts of their words. 

Since wonlé are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and gince affixes may be attached to 
words. in sn unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agaLuTmmative 
Lawataune, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into ATNTHETIO LANUUAGES, oF those 
that add affixes with alteration, 

Since allixes may be prefixes, infites, or suffixes, agelntinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisife into (1) rau-moTaTIve Lasavages, or those that prefix their affixes ; (2) ivtxo-wurative 
LasGcuaces, or those that infix their affixes ; (3) Post-MUTATIVE Lanovaces, or those that «nffix 
their affixes. 

Languages ste, therefore, by close either ayntactical orformative. And formative languages are 
either agglatinative or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages are either pre-mutative, 
intro-mutative, or post-multative, 

A language may belong entirely to ona class, or it may belong ta more than one class. When a 
language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily to 
other classes. 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of ite words in combination 
with their forms or position, languages may be coNSKcTED Lancuaces, or those that vary the forme 
or the position, without varying the mesuings, of thelr words. 

Since variation of form ia effected by the addition of affixes man unaltered or altered form, 
connected langanges inay vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words, 
Connected languages whose stems are common belong to a onovr. Connected languages whose roots 
are comiuon belong to a Faminx; and, therefore, al] connected languages belonging: too group belong 
to the same (amily, 


BISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
BY MAJOR J. 8, KING, M. Tl, A. 5. 
(Continued Jrem p, 219) 
Cuoarten XX. 
Reign of Sultan ‘AlA-ud-Din Ahmad ShAh, 
son of Ahmad Shih. 
Artes the death of Sultin Ahmad Shih, with the concurrence and approval of the ve 


and henda of the army, on “Monday, the 22nd of the month Rajab in the year B88 (21st 
February, A, D. 1495) Sultin ‘Alfi-ud-Din ascended the throne; and, sccording to the custom 





[ 
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of kings, the great saiyids, shekhs, and learned men being present at the time of the sovereign’s 
taking his seat on the royal throne, his highness Malik-nl-Mushi,ikh ShAh Burh&an-ud-Din — 
Khalil-Ullah, son of Shih Nir-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullah Wali, who was the religious instructor of 
this king and son of the spiritual adviser of the late Sultan, took hold of the Sultin’s right 
hand; and Ssiyid Khasif taking his left hand, they seated him on the throne; and the 
nobles and grandees scattered money. The Sultan placing two chairs, one on each side of the 
throne for those two illustrious fortunate ones, they were seated on his right and left; and the 
other saiyids and learned men — suchas Malik-nl-Uluma Kazi Ahmad Kabil Sadar-i Jahan and 
Sadar-ul“Uluma Kazi Nizdim-nd-Din Shariff Sharfi Jahan and Malik-ul-Mudarrisin™ Saiyid 
Almad Jarjén{ obtained permission to sit at the foot of the throne. The courtiers congratulated 
the Sultan on his accession, and in eloquent language sang his praises ; and each one according 
to his rank and station received robes of honour and other gifts, Poets recited elegant 

congratulatory verses and were rewarded by kingly gifts. 


When by common consent Sultan ‘AlA-ud-Din succeeded to the absolute sovereignty of the 
Dakhan by hereditary right and desert he regulated in sach a manner the distribution of justice 
and the erection of the structure of equity that the impression of the beneficence of Fartdin 
was eclipsed, and Naushfrawiin’s fame for justice was powerless to compete with it. 


On Fridays and festival days he used himself to ascend the pulpit and read a kAuthah in 
extremely eloquent language. Owing to his excessive mildness and mercy he was averse to the 
shedding of blood or hanging, and he generally spent the happy hours in playing and toying 
and pleasure and mirth and the society of rosy-cheeked, sugar-lipped fair ones and youths with 
cypress-like stature and silvery forms. From sociableness and excess of hankering after thig 
class of people he used not to attend to state affairs as much as he ought, and from want"of 
attention to the important affairs of government, the affairs of the kingdom continually fell 
into commotion and confusion, and his subjects became disgusted, as will be shown hereafter, 

7 * a * * > 


Sultan ‘Alé-nd-Din in the early part of his reign dismissed several of the amirs, miuisterg 
of state and inferior officers of government, and appointed a number of others in their places; 
thus Miyan Mahmod Nigam-0l-Mulk Ahmad Shab! was dismissed from his government 
and put to death. Kawim-ul-Mulk Ghirt received the title of Nigam-ul-Mulk, and his son 
became Kawim-ul-Mulk. Muhammad bin ‘Ali Bawardi — who was KhwaAjah Jahan — 
and the other nobles and ministers were confirmed in the titles and appointments which they 
already held. ; 


The Sultan appointed two of his own slaves commanders of the right and left wings of the 
army. The command of the left wing — by the custom of the late Sultin — was given the pre- 
ference over all the dignities of the right wing, and Mali Khan had been appointed to it, and 
Sirang Khan to the command of the right wing The descendants of Malik Mahmid 
Afghan, in‘émddr of the district of Halkundah were advanced to very high rank: thus Malik 
‘Imad-nl-Mulk obtained Mubarakjbad Miraj on feudal tenure; and another of that clique 
obtained the title of Mu‘azzam Khan, and the district of Bijaptr was assigned to him on 
fendal tenure, Mushir-pl-Mulk Afghan took on feudal tenure Halsangi which is a faraf of 
Bijapir; and the greatest of them received the title of Majlis Akram Dilawar Khan, and was 
promoted to a government, 


In the beginning of his reign the Sult4n constructeda garden and palace named Wi‘matabad 
on the bank of the river. In that Paradise-like garden and palace, which was distant about one 
farsakh® from the capital, the Sultén took up his abode ; and reclining on the maenad of plea- 
sure and delight he employed himself in drinking enps of ruby-coloured wine and enjoying 
himself with ruby-lipped, heart-ravishing (females) and in listening te the melodies of sweet- 
tongued musicians, 
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The nobles and great men used every day to peram bulate the sanctuary of that ka‘lahk 
with their business unattended to. Moreover, many of the courtiers, nobles and generals built 
houses for themselves in, the neighbourhood of that lofty building, and took up,theirabode 
there, so that they might often have the honoar of an andience, . 


At this time Sanjar Khan, who was one of the greatest of the Suitin’s nobles, in accordance 
with orders was engaged in fighting against the Uriah leader of the infidels of Telingana, 
and used constantly to take as prisoners the cursed people of that district, and used to send them 
+o court; and the Sultan after confirming them in the faith of Islam sent them on to Prince 
Humayiin Khin, who was the eldest of his sons. By the aid of God many of these wanderers 
in the desert of error and ignorance were led to the pleasant fountain of the right road, and by 
the light of Islam the darkness of infidelity was expelled from their hearts, and two of them were 
promoted to the rank of amir and wazir. The Sultin himself used often to say + — “Why does 
Sanjar Khan match himself in battle against the possessors of elephants?” For at that time 
in the government of the Bahmant Sultans there were not more than about one hundred and 
afity elephants, whilst those infidels had nearly two hundred thousand. Notwithstanding this 

‘the gallant Sanjar Khan was continually plundering their country, and used not to fail in 
killing and imprisoning the worshippers of idols, 

‘In the midst of these affairs the Sultén sent Dilawar Khan Afghan with a large force to 
take the entrenchment and fort of Sharkah.2® He accordingly set out with his force, and 
having arrived at those frontiers, after some parleying and fighting settled matters peaceably ; 
and taking an immense amount of valuable property for the government from the chief of each 
of the two districts, returned to court, But when he went to pay his respects to the Sultan 
he was dismissed from his government, and a eunuch who had recently received the title of 
Dasttir-ul-Mulk was appointed in his place. The people of the Dakhan being much distressed 
by the tyranny and oppression of that untrustworthy one used to complain of him day and 
night at the court ; bat the Sultin, from the extreme mildness of his disposition, used to wink 
at it, and do nothing to check his oppression of inferiors; bat Prince Humayiin Khan, from his 
innate mercy, out of kindness ordered one of his attendants to watch for an opportunity to free 
the people from the oppression of that mutilated one, 

In this year Nasir Kh4n,* Wal? of Asir, conceived the idea of conquering the Sultan’s domi- 
nions; and notwithstandimg the long-established friendship and agreement between them, he 
snvaded the Bahmani territory and began to plander and devastate. The Snitin on hearing 
that Nasir Khan with a large army had invaded his territory and laid waste several villages on 
the frontier, proposed to each one of his nobles to fight against Nasir Khan, but none of then. 
would undertake it. At last he summoned Khalt Malik-ut-Tijar and nominated him for this 
business. Khalf without delay or thought consented, and applied himself to the task of putting 
down Nasir Khan's rebellion. The Sultan conferred many favours and benefits on Khalf, and 
presenting him with his own special robe gave into his hands a naked sword with a golden 


inscription on it. Khalf took leave of the Sultin and set ont withont "even first going to his 


own house. 

When the news of the approach of Khalf Malik-nt-Tijar with a numerous force of spear- 
men reached Nasir Khan, he did not think it advisable to remain in the Sultan's territory, so 
he abandoned the vain expectations and desires which he had entertained, and being nnable to 
oppose himself to the roy al army, as a last resource he took to flight and shot himself up in the 
fortress of Asir.9? Khalf Malik-ut-Tijir pursuing him reached the neighbourhood of the 
fortress, and surrounding it laid siege to,it. This coutinued for a long time till at last the 
Aistracted life of Nasir Khin, by order of the Almighty, becoming 2 captive in the claws of fate 
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the bird of his spirit flew off from the narrow furtress of his body towards its native country. 
his event happened in A. FL. 889 (A, D. 1435), 

Afterthis Khulf Malik-nt-Tijir returned with much booty to the court and paid is 

respéots to the Sultan. | 
Rekeliion of Muhsmmad Khan, the Sultan's brother. 
The Sultan proceeds to put it down. 

In this year, by the suggestion of the wicked devil of seduction, the idea of rebellion and 
ingratitude having obtained a hold on the hoart of Muhammad Khin,™ the younger brother of 
Ve Sultin, be turned the reins of opposition towards the desert of error, and after killing ‘Iméd- 
ul-Malk Ghart on the bank of the river Pon Giang’ he raised aloft the canopy of sovereignty 
and the banner of pomp, and reqnited the affection and favours of the Sultan by rebellion. 


When the king became aware of the movements of Mulammad Khin be collected a large 
army and set out from the seat of government to auppress the rebollion, 

On the other hand Mubammad Khin also assembled » large force and hastened to oppose 
him. After encountering one another the fire of slunghter was kindled on both sides, and 
extended to Astr, and owing to the bodies of those slain on both wides tbe roud became s0 
blocked that the east and west winds wore shut out, At last Victory declared itself on the side 
of the Sultén, and the army of Muhammad Khin was routed: the latter, finding that fortune 
lind turned against him, took to flight, The Suitin ordered a number of his troops to go in 
parsnit of Muhammad Khin, but gave strict injunctions not to injure him personally: and if 
they cought him, to bring him without using violence to the foot of the throne, and if not,"to 
let him go. But Muhammad Khin having escaped with his life from this affair pepented of 
that improper action which bad emanated from the sujwestions of the devil, and sent an 
eloquent messenger to the Bultin to ime for pardon, The Sultiin graciously forgave his past 
offences and eaused # trenty to be drawn up seeigning to hitn on feudal tennie the district of 
Bayachal in TolingAna, and sent him the royal diploma of the jiégtr together with the treaty, 
Muhammad Khin, concilisted and made happy by the favour and kindness of the Sin, pro- 
ceeded to hig own districts and did not again swerve from the path of obedience anid sobmis- 
RIUM. 

During the time of Muhammad Khan's rebellion the infidels of Vijayanagar, thinking it's 
good opportunity, had invaded the territories of Islim, and tnken poesession of the fort of 
Mudgal, und devastated all the surronnding country; so, ufier RUppreesing the rebellion of 
Mulannimd Khan, the Sultin, in retaliation, proceeded with a large fores townrda the 
Vijayanagar territory. ; 


When the news of his approach reached the riler of Vijaydnogar he fortified himeett in the 
fortress of Mudgal, which is one of the strongest forts of that country; and having filled that 
strong fortress with bischoiceat veteran troops he made ready for battle, Tho Sultin pitched 
his camp in the neighbourhood of Mudgal, and his troops formed a cordom round it. After the 
sitzro had lnsted for scmo time Signe of weakness and despondency being apparvnt on the side of 
she defenders of the fort, they sued for quarter; and agreeing to give security, aunt messengers 
to the court of the Sultin professing obedience and sobmission. They agreed to pay tribute 
besides paying a large sum into the royal treasary ; also to pny compensation for any injury 
inflicted on the Sultiin's anbjects, and in future never to presimé to invade the Sultan's terri- 
tory, And each year to remit « certain sum to the reyal trensury. After that; (he Sultan baying 
effected hia object returned to his capital, 7 

[n several histories id is ntated that Sultin ‘Aliend-Din remained nenrly two yours on this 
Journey, und waged n jihdd nguinst the infidela of thoes countries. ‘The forte of Mudgal, 


the late Salbic, ‘The names Mahinda apd Mubammad are often mmfounded, The river éallud Gun (ur Ken) ln tho 
lent, mint be the Fen Gongd, which Hoe part Mihir, - 
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the possession of the Sultin’s army; and after snecessfully accowplishing hin desires he 
returned to his capital. 


After he had finished suppressing the sedition of rebels and killing and plundering the 
idol-worshippers he spent his time in pleasnra and enjoyment in gay socicly, 


In the midst of these affairs His Highness Malik-ul-Mushi,ikh ShGh Ebalil-Ulldh bin 
Bhih Noir-ud-Din Ni'mat-Ulléh died. This illnatrions man of high orgin left two sons: one 
of thom — Shih Habib-Ulldh — was son-in-law of Sultin Ahmad Shih; andthe other — Shah 
Muhabb-Uilih — was son-in-law of Sultan ‘Ali-ud-Din, the latter having given him his oldest 
daughter in marriage, 


Massacre of Saiyide in the fort of Chikanah (Chaikan), 


In this year (858— A.D. 1454) Khalf Hasan contemplated the conquest of Sanklaar 
(Sangameahyar) which is one of the greatest of the forts on the sea coast; his reagon being 
that a great nomber of infidels under the protection of thia strong fortress, and relying upon 
the thick jungle and difficult obscure places nsed to engage in highwoay-robbery by sca ns well 
es by land, and on account of the wickedness of these people Musalmins passing to and fro used 
to be in a continual state of terror. 


Ehalf Maltik-nut-Tijar first Inid sieve to and took the fortress of an infidel who was called 
Birkeah = anil the carsed Sirkah, who had been made priconer by the army of Islim was given 
tit option of embracing the faith of Islam or being sent to hell, The necursed one having come 
into the Faith by the door of pretezt and duplicity volontarily made the following proposal -— 
“Thavealways been familiar with this mountainous and fores{-covered district of Sapgameshvar ; 
nnd now that T have embraced the Faith of Islam, to protect any longer the professors of pagan- 
iam and infidelity would be aaa/hema maranafha to me. If you will proceed in that direction 
that fortress also will easily fall into your hands, especially aa TI shall be in close attendance on 
Fon, and the diffioulties of the road and the intricavies of the jungle will be no obstacle to you ; 
for [ shall lead your foree to the foot of the fortresa by ench a rond that they will experience 
no thoonvenienoe, and Fou will attain the object of your desires, 


Khalf Hasan, deceived by the speech of his villainous enemy, taking him ns guide of the 
vanguard of his force, proceeded in that direction. However much the army showed to Khalf 
the evil of that aotion, which was of unswerving regret, yet — according to the verse — 


“When Fate hangs down its wing from hearen 
All the sagactons become blind and deaf "— 


the veil of predestination had hung down the onrtain of negligence over lis arrangemeits, and 
the specch of his monitors made no impression on him till the black-faced depraved ruide took 
the army by a road, from terror of the ups and downs of which oven thedevil would have been 
confonuded. At last they arrived of a place where from three sidea lofty monntaing reared 
their heads to the revolving heavens, and the depth of ite vallers extended below tho earth ; 
the skirt of (hat monntain as well na the plain was filled witha jungle extremely diffienlt to 
past through owing to the intricacy of the trees, and oue side of it was connected with an 
encircling fea creek. Tn this dreadful and deadly place nearly thirty or forty thowsand cavalry 
and infantry were crowded together ready for battle, and tomake matter worse Khali Malik- 
ut-Tijar was at that time afflicted with o dangerous illneme, 26 that he could scarcely move, In 
this stete Of affairs the infidels threw themselves on the army of Ialdm, and half and « great 
number of satyids and pious men suffered martyrdom, The remnant of the ronted rotce, wha 
with a hundred thousand difficulties cxeaped with thoir lives, lmtriel to the town of Chikan 
which was the parmanent abode of Khalf, whilst the amire of the Dakkhan, who from olden 
times had been the deadly enemies of foreigners, picturing this affair in an infamous manner. 
reported it to the Sultan, Theé latter on hearing their version, in his anger, without thipkiag 
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of the perfidy of which he was guilty, concurred with the base 
remainder of the saiyids and foreigners should be put to death: 





descendants of the chief of the Prophets, 


Raja Rustam, who had the title of Nizém-ul-Mulk, and Salar Hamzsh who was Mushir- 
ul-Mulk, being in agreement with one another, assembled a countless force of Musalmans and 
Hindis and proceeded towards the fort of Chakan which was the place of residence of the 
foreigners. At that time nearly 1,200 saiyids of pure descent from the city of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the holy martyrs, ‘Ali and Im4m Husain, together with 1,060 other foreigners 
— pious and abstinent followers of Islim — resided in that fortress, 


When the Dakkhant wasfrs arrived in the neighbourhood of the dwelling-place of those poor 
_ foreigners and heard their numbers they saw that a peaceable policy was advisable, so they 
offered them safe conduct (aman), and with deluding and strongly-expressed oaths allayed the 
fears of those foreigners of good disposition, and invited a number of them to a friendly con- 
ference; and those simple-minded people placed such reliance on the false oaths that from the 
fastness of the fortress they stepped into the desert of death and opened on their own faces the 
door of annihilation, till the whole of them had fallen into the month of the crocodile of mis- 
fortune and the net of affliction, But on that day the wazirs clothed the saiyids and foreigners 
from head to foot and sent them to their homes. On the next day when the sun rose in 
the east the Dakkhani amirs arranged a great feast and summoned those saiyids and foreigners 
from their dwellings under the pretence of an éntertainment; but they had concealed nearly 
two or three thousand armed men in appointed places, so that when they found an opportunity 
they might put the guests to the sword. All the unfortunate saiyids and foreigners, at the 
proposal of the treacherous amirs, put away their arms and came into the place of slaughter ; 
and the amirs, inventing a new way of entertaining guests, seated their dear guests with the 
greatest ceremony; and every now and then, on pretence of food, took a number of them aside 
to the place which was their place of sacrifice, and there entertained them with the water of the 
sword of tyranny and the sharbat of destrnction, so that about 1,200 saiyids of pure lineage 
and nearly 1,000 other foreigners from seven to seventeen years of age were put to the 
sword, and all of them at that entertainment were made to taste the sharbat of death. 


Since the occurrence at Karbala and the tyranny of the shameless Zaid, at no time have 
such misfortunes been inflicted on the servants of God, The perpetrators of it will doubtless 
receive retribution on the day of judgment. In this world happened to them what happened, 
asis related. Those two maleficent sardars in that same season were seized with leprosy, the 


worst of infirmities and diseases, and their sons used to swagger th rough the streets of the 
(azér,and how much more so their daughters ! 


Bnmity between Sultan ‘AlA-ud-Din and Sultan Mahmad Khilji, 


Whilst the Dakhant amirs had been Oppressing the satyids and foreigners in the manner 
related, Jalal Khan, grandson of Saiyid Jalal Bukhiri, with his son Sikandar Ehan, who had 
been specially distinguished and exalted on account of his education and beneficence, had with 
them two or three thonsand well trained and experienced cavalry, but as they counted them- 
selves among the number of the foreigners they feared to present themselves at court lest they 
should meet with the same fate as their compatriots, Their enemies used to prevent their 
having an opportunity of speech, so that they were counted as rebels and infidels, and their 
traducers made the fact of their not presenting themselves at court to seem like a proof of the 
accusation ; and used to say : — “The truth or falsehood of the matter will be settled by sum- 
moning them: if they come, all doubts will be set at rest, but if not they should be driven 
away ; for once the fire of sedition waxes high it cannot easily be extinguished, 


“The fountain-head may be stopped with a spade; 
Bat when itis full, it cannot be crossed on an elephant,” 
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The Sultin tent a willing ear to the speech of these mischicf-makers, and santa person to 
gammon Jalil Khin and Sikandar Khan, They with soothing excuses sought means of gvoid« 
ing compliance with the summons of the Sultin, and showed somo reluctance to appear at 
eonrt. Hut their excuses only tended to strengthen the suspicions of the Sultin, who proceeded 
against them with @ numercusarmy. When they heard of the Sultin’s approuch, Sikandar 
Khan loft his fother together with his family and baggage in the fortress of Balkonda with some 
reliable trope, while he himself with 1,000 cavalry croseed over to MAhtr, and from there 
wrote a letter to Mahmdd Ehilji, who in those days was the roler of the kingdom of Malwa, 
representing his weakness and despair, and asking that king to come to the aggistance of 
of tho descontanis of Ahmad Mukhtar. 

Snitin Mabmid, who expected some such contigency, resolyed to proceed to the Dakkhan 
with a lirge force, Marching by stages he arrived at Mihir, where Sikandar Ehiin joined him, 
The Sultiin at that time was on his way to Bilkonda, and when he heard of the approach of 
Saltin Mabmid he went to oppose him, 

Historians have relnted that on that occasion the Sutin (‘Ali-nd-Din) bad with him 
nearly 160,000 cavalry, and the army of Snitin Mabmid was not more than 50,000 cavalry. 
When only one stage remained between the two forces, and Suliim Mabmiid became aware of 
the numbers opposed to him he knew that it wonld be folly to contend against them, so return- 
ed to his own country by double marches. He left one of the emire of his army with 1,000 
eavalry to protect Sikandar Khiin, with orders that if the latter contemplated returning to his 
own country he was to be prevented. 

Sikandar Ehin who was now hopeless of assistance from Sutin Mulmiid, repented of his 
rebellionand wished to rejoin his father and children whom he had Jeft.in the fortress of Bilkonds ; 
80 he need to remnin two or three stages behind on pretence of oblaiming provisions, One day, 
accdrding to custom he did this till Sultin Mahmid was a dey’s march ahead; and Sikandar 
Khan then resolved to go to Bilkonda, and accordingly turned in that direction, The force 
Which had been appomted for his protection tried to prevent him, but the heroic Sikandar 
Ehdn attacked them, and they yot being sufliciently strong to resist him refrnined, and 
Sikandar Khan moving in the direction previously determined on rejoined Jnlil Khan and his 
family. After consultation he then sent a person to the Sultin’s court, expressing contrition 
for what bad occurred and suing for quarter, Tho Sultin pardoned him and received him at 
court with much fayoor and kindness. 

When the Sultan had reigned for a period of 23 yeara, 9 months and 22 days be died, 


Sultin “Alj-ud-Din Ahmad Shih was aking adorned with the ornaments of clemency, 
generosity, learning and sincerity. Although he spent most of histime in the society of 
beantifal youths and in such like pleasures; so that it is mentioned in histories that he had in 
his Aaram sevoral thousand female ulaves, with whom hoe spent the best part of his time; still 
he did not neglect the poor and needy and his subjects and dependents, 

In the early part of his reign he relessed each person who bad been wrongfully imprisoned, 
and he-strove his utmost in the propagution and adornment of the faith of Iulim. He threw 
down ancient churches™ and idol-templea, and in place of them founded masjids, public schools 
aod charitable inslitmtions, among which wasn hospital of perfect elegance and purity of style, 
which he boilt in hia capital, Bidar, and made two beautiful villages™ there as a pious endow- 
ment, in order thub the revenne of these villages should be solely devoted to. supplying 
medicines and drinks ; and skilful physicians: were engaged to attend to the sick and afflicted 
friendless poor; and with tho favour af God they used to oure the people of their ailmenta, 
So much did he atiend to carrying out the orders and prohibitions. of the divine law thai 
even the name of wine and all intoxicating liquors was nbrogated in his. jurisdiction ; 


_ - © Tha word in tho original is Aond ds, plural of danieoh, church. Doea this mean Christian Churches F 
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and if now and then some one fearless of the consequences drank wine or any intoxicating 
liquor, molten lead used to be poured down his throat, Those guilty of night-brawling 
and lewd practices were banished from his dominions, so that not even the name 
of such people remained in the country; and galendars, beer-drinkers and gamesters, 
according tothe Sultin’s orders had chains put on their necks and were punished by 
being made to clean dirty places and drag stones and clay and do such like hard labour, in 
order that if industrious they might earn their livelihood by nseful employment and not engage 
in forbidden practices, The Superintendents of Police were ordered to instruct the common 
people of the city and the people of the Jésdr in the customs of Islam and the laws regarding 
lawful and unlawful things and the laws of the Prophet, and repent of sins and prohibited 
things. He himself used to attend evening prayer on Fridays and festival days and read a 
khuthah with much eloquence, and land himself by the titles : — “ The Sultan, the learned, the 
just, the clement, the benign, the merciful to the servants of God, the independent ‘Ala-nd- 
Din wa-ad-Dunya Ahmad Shah al Walt al Bahmant.” 

In some histories it is mentioned that Saiyid Ajall, who was of the family of Kattilah and 
one of the chiefs of the pious descendants of the Prophet in the place of martyrdom, and was 
much grieved and vexed at the massacre of the saiyids of Chikan, was present in the masjid 
one day when the Sultan landed himself with the above-mentioned titles. Withont hesitation 
Saiyid Ajall stood up and said : — “‘ God to thee for a liar ; thon art not the just, the merciful 
nor the clement, thou who hast massacred the descendants of the Prophet, and yet sayest these 
words in the pulpits of the Muslamin.” This he said, and went out of the masjid. 

The death of the Sultin occurred in the latter part of Jnmidi I, in the year 862 (April, 
A, D, 1457). 


[The following brief account of the foregoing reign is taken from the Tazkarat- 
ul-Multik.] 
Reign of Sultan ‘Al4-ud-Din, eldest son of Sultan Ahmad. 

When Sultan ‘Ala-nd-Din Bahman Shah became established on the throne in his father’s place 
he used to honour Makhddm Ehwajah Jahan even more than his father had done, and the 
Khwajah used his best endeavours in consolidating the dominions, and he caused to the govern- 
ment incaleulable profits which he collected in the royal treasury ; and the treasury was so well 
filled that in the time of former kings it did not contain a hundredth part of the amount, He 
used often to send an army to the infidels’ frontier, and conquer their country and exact 
tribute from them by way of capitation tax. In whatever direction the royal army proceeded 


they returned victorious ; and from all directions and from every country soldiers and mer- 
chants flocked towards the city of Bidar, 
= 


= = 2 * Ss 


He died in the year 866 (A.D, 146 1-2) after a reign of 23 years, 9 months and 7 days. 

He appointed his son Humiyiin Sh&h as his successor, . 

Cuarter XI. 
Reign of Huméyin Shah, 

son Of Sultan ‘Ala-nd-Din Ahmad Shah. ; 
Although the late Sultin had bequeathed the sovereignty to Sultan Humayan Shah, who 
was the eldest of his sons, and had made him heir-apparent, yet since most of the nobles, 
ministers of state, princes and the inmates of the haram Were in terror of Humiyin Shah, they 
were unwilling to have him as king; on this account both nobles and plebeians concurred in 
wishing to raise to the throne Hasan Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala-nd-Din ; accordingly they 
seated him on the throne and plighted their fealty to him, whilst the common people, citizens 
and soldiery entered the house of Huméayfin Shah and began to plunder and pillage. Humayin 


"? The Tazkarat-ul-Multk gives the date of his death four years later than this, 
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Shah, together with Shih Mubhabb-Ullih, grandson of Shih Ni‘mat-Ull4h and eighty troopers 
whom he had as a body-gnard, intending to take to flight, came out of the house and 
happened to pass by the darédr. The elephant-keepers who were standing ready with the 
elephants, being well acquainted with Humfyim, came forward and saluted him. Saif Khin 
and Ulugh Khan had been appointed to protect the daréér, and when they saw Sultan Humayiin 
Shah, Ulugh Khan opened the door and inyited him to enter. Sultin Humiayin, relying upon 
his word, entered and killed Saif Khin with his sword, and with the aquiescence of Shah 
Muhabb-Ullah and the favour of God ascended the throne, and giving Hasan Khan a slap in 
the face said: — “ How dared you during my lifetime desire sovereignty and sit on the royal 
throne ?” He then imprisoned Hasan Khin and ascended the throne. 


The nobles who had sworn allegiance to Hasan Khan were not willing to have Humayin 
Shah as king: some of them from fear took to flight. Among these RAj& Rustam Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,™ who was the pivot of the kingdom and the pillar of the state, fied towards Chikan and 
Junir (Junnar), where joining his son, who was Malik-ut-Tujjar and governor of that district, 
he fled towards Gujarat ; and Mali Khin, commander of the left wing of the army, fled to 
Ra, ichir, 

Sultén Humfyin Shih ascended the throne on the 22nd of the month Jaméadi IT. in the 
year above mentioned. He put to death all the nobles who had been in a state of rebellion, 
Some, together with Hasan Khan, he imprisoned. The courtiers and others nolens volens sub- 
mitted to his rule. 

Humayin Shah was a king who in learning, eloquence and wit stood alone and distinct 
among the sovereigns of his time. In valour he was like the brazen-bodied Isfandyar, and in 
bodily strength unrivalled in the Dakkhan; but. with so many personal excellencies and ont- 
ward and inward, perfections he was of fierce disposition and a shedder of blood: he showed no 
compassion towards one accused of a crime, and fearlessly shed the blood of Musalmins for the 
most trivial offences. When he ascended the throne, seeing the importance of having a reli- 
able and prudent minister who would be of one accord with him, he recalled and placed the 
affairs of government in the hands of Najm-ud-Din Mahmiid bin Muhammad Gawain Gilani, 
who was one of the great men of the kingdom, and in justice, penetration and profun- 
dity of reflection was the most accomplished of his age, and was afterwards promoted 
to the title of Khwajah Jahan. The Sultin presented him witha special robe of honour 
and golden belt, and in showing his regard for him and exalting his dignity neglected not the 
smallest particulars; and that sincere-minded and able minister in his high office regulated the 
affairs of government in such a way that there was no room for improvement, 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin learned that Sikandar Khan,” son of Jalil Khan 
Bukhari, at the instigation of the devil, had raised the standard of rebellion and with a large 
force was advancing on Golkonda. On hearing this news the Sultén was excessively enraged, 
and ordering a large force to be assembled, sent Khin Jahan®*® in command of it. The latter 
making rapid marches reached Sikandar Khan and engaged him, but being unequal in strength, 
after some slight skirmishing he took to flight. The Sultin was furious on hearing the news 
and determined to go there himself. When Sikandar Khin heard of his arrival he boldly 
attacked the Sultan’s force and used his best endeavours, but fortune only laughed at him; his 
army was defeated and he himself slain.” 

os A play on words. — Saif Khiin rf ba saif-i jan-sitin ba qatl rasinidah. 
: eo to Firishtah, Saif Khfn was tied to the feet of an elephant, and dragged round the town till he waa 
a This man was one of the perpetrators of the massacre of saiyides at Chakan, 
- pines tells us oe oer Khén, having been an intimate friend of Humfytin’s before the accession of 
the latter, now expected command of the army in Teling&nd, but being disappointed in his hopes, he joj 
his father in Balkonda, and raised a revolt. is ee Siac 
ba — Jahiin was governor of Birfr, and had come to the capital to congratulate the Sultan on his accession. — 
1 For particulars of this battle, see Firishtah. 
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After Sikandar Khin had met with the due requital of his rebellion and ingratitude, the 
Sultin proceeded against Jalil Khan, Sikandar Khin’s father, but the latter on hearing of the 
Sultin’s approach, wrote to him tendering his submission, and was pardoned and received at 
court.°8 The Sultin then returned to his capital. After he had spent some time there in 
looking after the interests of his subjects he determined on a jihdad against the infidels of 
Tilang ; accordingly he assembled a large force and proceeded in that direction. Having given 
the command of a portion of the army to Khwajah Jahin Turk he despatched him in advance 
with some of the amirs and generals, while he himself followed with the remainder of the army- 
Khyajeh Jahan with nearly 20,000 cavalry and forty elephants and a countless number of 
infantry started ahead of the Sultan’s force, and in due course arrived within sight of the fort 
of Davarakonds,” which owing to its immense strength had never been taken byany conqueror, 
It was excessively lofty and had a deep aqueduct running into it, There Khwijah Jahan pitched 
his camp and laid siege to the fort. After the lapse of some days, the defenders of the fortress 
being reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Ray of Uriya (Orissa) who at that time was 
chief of the infidels of that country, They represented to him the helpless state to which they 
were reduced, and agreed to pay him a large sum if hewould send an army to their assistance and 
free them from that deadly strait. That accursed one, from greed of gain and for the defence 
of paganism, thought himself bound to assist the infidels of that fortress ; so he sent a countless 
force with a hundred elephants to the assistance of the defenders of the fortress. When this news 
reached Khwajah Jahin he held a council of war with the amirs and khéns, ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk,19 
who was celebrated for his bravery, knowledge and shrewdness, advised that before the 
junction of the army of Orissa with that of Tilang, they should move their camp from that 
confined space into the open plain, where they wonld fight more advantageously. In truth 
this plan was by far the best ; but Fate had so hung the curtain of negligence over the eye of 
Khwajah Jahiin’s judgment that he could not distinguish right from wrong, and he took his 
own course. Suddenly the enemy's army came into view of Khwajah Jahin’s force; andthe | 
defenders of the fortress, seeing the standards of the infidels in the distance, opened the gate of 
the fortress and sallied ont, so that the army of Islam was hemmed in between the two forces 
and attacked on both sides. The infidels’ forces being more numerous than tbat of Islim the 
latter was routed, and the whole of their baggage, elephants and horses looted. The Musal- 
mans were pursued to a distance of three farsakhs ;} nearly six or seven thousand of their 
cavalry were killed, and a great number besides died of thirst in the deserts, 


At this time the Sultan had arrived within 20 farsakhs? when messengers bronght him the 
news of the defeat of Khwijah Jahin and the massacre and plundering of his army ; and 
following closely on this news the remnant of the defeated army alsd arrived. The world- 
consuming anger of the Sultan being kindled he burned up the harvest of life of N izém-ul-Mulk 
Ghiri and Iklim Khan, Khwaijah Jahan and all the military officers he punished with various 
kinds of insult and torture, or imprisoned. Hethen set ont on an expedition against the 
infidels to avenge the disaster; but in the meantime a messenger arrived from Bidar, who 
informed the Snltan that Yusuf Turk haying released from prison Hasan KbAn and Mirza 
Habib Ullah — grandson of Shih Ni‘mat-Ulléh — and gained over a number of the troops 
had proceeded to the district of Bhid, 


Por the right understanding of this matter it is necessary to explain that when the Sultan 
went with his army to take vengeance on the infidels, seven persons, particular friends of 





** According to Firishtah he was imprisoned: and we read further on (page 169) that he was killed when the 
prisoners made their escape, 

* DivarakondA was at that time in possession of the zamfndérs of Telingin4, and its inhabitants had been in 
alliance with Sikandar Kh&n. — Firishtgh. 

™ According to Firishtah this was Nizém-ul-Mulk, The latter is Probably correct, as we see a little further 
on that Nizim-ul-Mulk Ghiiri and Iklim Khin were put to death, Khwijah Jahin told a deliberate lic in order to 
save himself at the expense of Nizgdm-ul-Mulk, 

? A little more than 10 miles. Firishtah says they were pursued 80 miles, 9 A little over 68 miles, 
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Mirza Habib-Ullih® Ni‘mat-Ullah, who by the accidents of fate had been dispersed like the 
constellation of the Bear, having assembled like the Pleiades, planned the release of their 
spiritual preceptor, and formingsa confederacy went to Malik Yusuf Turk (one of the slaves of 
the late Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din, and celebrated for his great integrity and devotion, charities and 
piety) and disclosed to him their secret plans. Yusuf entered into the views of the associates 
and made an agreement with them. Some of the kotwéls of the fortress being also on their 
side, twelve sowdrs and fifty foot-soldiers joined them: nearly five or six thousand cavalry 
together with several celebrated amirs also agreed to join the kotwals of the fortress. 


When ‘it was nearly evening, Yusuf Turk and the associates went to the gate of the 
fortress, At that hour each of the gate-keepers had gone about some business, and the few 
who were present tried to stop them; but Yusuf had prepared a farmdn with a ruby-coloured 
seal — which was customary on the royal mandates of the Sultans of the Dakkhan — and 
showed it to the gate-keepers. By this means they passed through the first door, but when they 
arrived at the second door, which which was the principal one of the fortress, a great number 
of men came forward to stop them, and said that until the kotwdl’s permit came they could not 
act upon the farmdn. Yusuf seeing that the sword was the only means of silencing their 
tongues, cut off their heads and entered the fortress. By this time the sun having set a great 
darkness had fallen over the fortress, A number of them going tothe door of the great 
prison, which adjoined that of the fortress, broke it open with axes, N early six or seven 
thousand saiyids and learned and pious men were confined in that prison, and when they fonnd 
the doors open and saw the means of effecting their escape, they broke their chains and manacles 
with sticks and stones and rushed to the door of the prison. The friends of MirzA Habib-Ulléh 
who had caused all this disturbance then went toa village called Mirz4-Dih, and there all 
were released from their bonds. Now in the fortress, between friends and enemies, there were 
12,000 persons with swords and axes scattered about, so the whole city was soon in a state of 
riot and confusion; and as owing to the darkness of the night friends and enemies could 
not be distinguished from one another, many were killed. Yahya Khin, son of Sultan ‘Ala-nd- 
Din, and Jalal Khin Bukhari were basely and cruelly killed on that dark night. Hasan 
Khan, the sovereign of a moment, who as yet had tasted only the bitterness of life, rushed ont 
of the fortress and hiding himself in the house of a barber disguised himself in the dress of 
a darwish, and Mirzi Habtb-Ulléh with his friends joined him, The Mirza wished to retire into 
® sequestered life, but Hasan Khan persuaded him against it, so they made a mutual agreement, 
and leaving the city set ont for Bir.s The soldiers, obtaining information of this, sought them 
from all sides, and in a few days a great number joined them, 


When the news of this insurrection reached the ears of Humiyin Shah the fire of his 
worid-consuming wrath began to blaze up, and he became like a madman: he put in chaing 
and threw under elephants & great number of his amirs and generals, and returned in all haste 
to his capital. On the way, in the excess of his rage, he used to bite the back of his hand til] 
the blood flowed from it. The author of the Tarikh-i Mahmiid Shahi, who was one of the conr- 
tiers of Huméyin Shah, relates as follows: — “I have heard that when the news of the insur- 
rection of Hasan Khin reached the Sultin he was so overpowered with fury that there were 
times when in his rage he used to tear the collar of his garment and bite the ground till his 
teeth were covered ‘with blood; and when he arrived in the city of Bidar, such shedding of 
blood and such numerous acts of tyranny and oppression emanated from him that no preceding 
tyrant had been guilty of such,” 


_ Sultén Humayiin Shah told off a force to go in pursuit of Hasan Khan and Mirza Habb- 
Ullah, who had ‘gone in the direction of Bijapur. Siraj Khan — who afterwards became 
Mu‘azzam Khin — was governor of that place. He met the fugitives with all kinds of hononr 


* Habib- Ullth had been imprisoned on account of his friendship for Prince Hasan Khin. — Firishtah. 
__~ Properly Bhig. A little further on they are said to have gone to Bijépur, The two places fre about equally 
distant from Bedar, Firishtah also says they went towards Bhid, | | 
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and ceremony, waited on them with propriety and presented them with suitable gifts, and 
making an agreement and compact with them, emptied the fortress and brought them into it ; 
but at night-fall he assembled a large force, and in the quiet of the morning when Hasan Khin 
vod his adherents were wrapped ina deep sleep in their beds the double-dealing Sirfj Khan 
with his troops entered the fortress, and taking possession of the horses and baggage, 
surrounded the citadel in which were Hasan Khan and Mirza Habib-Ullah with their six 
devoted followers; and when the sleepers awoke they saw the hostile troops which had 
surrounded the citadel, When Hasan Khiin saw what had happened he cried for quarter. 
Although Mirza Habib-UHih endeayonred to dissuade him from showing this weakness and 
humility, and reminded him of the want of faith and trustworthiness of those people, and in 
langoage suggested by their situation, quoted the verse : — ; 


“ The snake in protecting inflicts injury : 
Moreover its tooth is poisonous.” 


‘Hasan Khan, from bis excessive fear, gave no heed to his words, and at last threw himself 
on the mercy of Siraj Khin; but Mirza Habib-Ullah and his friends resolved not to accept 
quarter which was not at all to be relied upon, He said: — “Weare all born to death, and 
are prepared for the arrival of the predestined moment. -I am resolved never to place the hand 
of sabmission in your hand or sue for mercy from you, 


An enemy does not become a life-long friend ; . 

The Arabian thorn-tree produces no fruit but thorns. 

The hyacinth does not grow from white seed, 
Who ever saw sugar-cane produced from the common cane ? 
And strive as one may, one jewel does not become another.” 


His eloquence, however, madeno impression on those people, and Shah Habtb-Ulléh and 


his friends suffered martyrdom, The poet Saiyid Tghir has composed a chronogram of the 
martyrdom of Shah Habfb-Ullih, which oceurred in A. H. 865, A. D. 1458.5 


Hasan Khan, to whom they had given a promise of security was sent to the court of 
Humiyin Shah, and the Sultan cansed him, in his own: presence, to be thrown before tigers 
and killed. The faithless Sirij Khan, after breaking his promise became afflicted with leprosy. 


After that Sultin Huméytin Shih opened the hand of tyranny and oppression, and 
overthrew the fonndations of mankind with the sword of injostice, and used to murder whole 
families at once. From the sighs of the hearts of the afflicted each night there used to be a 
thousand cavities in the livers of the celestial globe, and the daylight, from the smoke of the 
hearts (sighs) of the oppressed used to appear like a dark evening. The fire of his rage blazed 
up in such a way that it burned up land and water; and the broker of his violence used to sell 
the guilty and innocent by one-tariff, The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and children and make their wills. Most of the 
nobles, ministers, princes and heirs to the sovereignty were put to the sword. 

Several of the new Musalmiins whom Sanjar Khin in the time of the late Sultin, during, 
bis war with the infidels, had made prisoners — as already mentioned — were promoted to high, 
dignity. Among these was a Brahmin youth to whom the name of Hasan and the surname of 
Bahri was given. He was a youth adorned with beauty both of person and disposition, 


and ornamented with perfect sagacity and shrewdness: on him was conferred the title of 
Sarang Khan. 


Historians have related that Shitib Khin, one of the Sultén’s amirs, having fied for his 
hfe, the Sultfn, on the 27th of the month Eomagzén, which is.the time for repentance, ordered 
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the inmates of his (Shithh Khin’s) heram to present themselves in the outpaee the court 
where there was an assemblage of common people and soldiers; and tortured them in a most 
shameful manner. 

The sum of the mutter is this that in the kingdom of the Dakkhan tho torture of Agmin* 
and sudden misfortune had descended, and the storm of the vengeance of God had burst opon 
that city and ita environs. 

At length uw welcome event occurred which opened the doors of mercy and rejoicing to 
those oppressed people: on tho 28th of the month Zi-ul-Qa'dah Sultin Humiyiin Shih was 
removed from the court of sovervignuty to the vestibule of the last day, much to the detight of 
his aubjects. 

The death of Sultin Humiyim Shih orcorred on the 27th of Zi-ul-Qa'dah in the year 845 
(8rd October, A, D, 1461),7 and the period of his reign was three yours, five months and five 
days. 

The poet Nazir has composed the following chronogram of the death of Humiyin Shih ;— 
= “ Homiyiin Shih has passed away from the world. 

‘(God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of HumAyin ! 
“On the date of his death the world was full of delight, 
“So ‘delight of the world ’® gives the date of his death.” 
(To de continued.) 
ESSAYS ON EASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDERICH BURKHARDT. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A, Grierson, O.T8, Pa.D., 1.6.8. 
(Continua from p. =) 
D. THE NUMERALS, 
I.— Cardinal carter: 
1. Simpla Numbers. 





é f f : — 
252, (a) Units; =) oh, or 4 aka, 1; 8} sa, 2; 8 tri or tre, 3; j9> ltr, 4; es pants; 


eu ponta, 5 ; 45 shah, 6: ans eal, 7 : Ph | Sth 8+ 5) "now, 9. 


(4) a hundreds, &c. ; a dah (or da, and so in al) similar cases), 10 ; ¥y wwh, 20, 
e trah, 30: si luatajih, 40; ste? panteth, 50; e233 shaigh, 60; 


with satat, 70; “28 shit, 80; esi aan 90: ers hat, 100; c=“e eds, 1,000; 
a fr 
ents gil pints eds, 5,000; ule 88 dah af, 10,000; #7 lachh, 100,000. 


(c) Tena with unite: 8% hah, 11; 84 bah, 12; sty frudh, 18 , “n shurdh, 16. 





© Nome of alli Wie pauetilea uh ce We th of every Pers an solar month, Gams Gaavider this pouie to be 
the sume with Murdid or Asraal, the angel of death, — Johneon'n Dictionary, 
T The outhor states abovo that Huméyin died on the 28th of the month, sod bere on tho 37th, Finshiab 
iven 23th. | 
* wha Gea = sen. 
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2. Compound Numéers. 


(2) By addition with :— 


(2) so dah, 10; lon tsodah, 14; sdk panda@h, 15; tla sada}, 17 ; 


sto ri arddh, 18, 
(3) By grt 20 :— 
$551 akawuh, 21 
a fF 
¥9235 satbenh, 22 
= 
% 7? trewuh, 28 
ree tsowuh, 24 
f 
(y) 823 irgh, 30 


f. 
sil akatrah, 31 
ss doyatrah, 32 


/, 
iA8 teyatrah, 38 
ifs 
Byi> tsoyatrah, 34 
if 
(3) ag > tsatajih, 40 
re 
* 8a USI akatojih, 41 
tals doyathjih, 42 
da Ws teyatdjih, 43 


2 
ae Ug tsoyatojih, 44 


ta 
(©) #15 wansah (for sle¥ pantsah), 50 


bia f akawangah, 51 
5 2 dowanzah, 52 . 
* 153 Wie trawantah 
: (Wade, tre), 53 
S)55 9 tsowanzah, 54 
(¢) ous shaith, 60 
#2951 akahaith(-héth), 61 
#425 dohaith, 62 
#325 trakaith, 63 
#222 tsohaith, 64 


aeY pitntsah, 25 
Pa, 
85* shawuh, 26 
ss 7 
By sin saléwuh, 27 
8391 Sthdwuh, 28 


viel pontsatrah, 35 
sie shayatrah, 36 


syns satatrah, 37 


feds 
38>)! aratrah, 38 


=, fe 
Ae VEY ponteatdjih, 45 
ff 
dm US shayatéjih (Wade shéitiji), 46 
| off 
te Ue sataiojih, 47 


a ff 
4&5! aratojih, 48 


/. ‘=i A 
x ae 2 pontsawanzéh, 5) 
tt 

31) 5% shawanzdh, 56 
4 tte 

tl 9 satawanzdh, 57 
CAAA 

3!5) 59)! arawanedh, 58 


fuel pontsahaith, 65 
i ian shahaith, 66 
eauein satchaith, 67 
405! arahaith, 68 
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ff 
(n) ie satat, 70 
ffr 
=L5 | akasatat, 71 
fil 
dud dusatat, 72 


/ 
9, 26 >) trasatat, 73 


Ro reer 
eine ls péntsasatat, 75 
‘7 
Sim shasatat, 76 


a 
Aung satasatal, 77 
veut 


fe 
wine tsosatat, 74 he ny! arasatat, 78 


(6) “2 shi, 80 


ze ae 
a5! akashit, 81 case’ pontsashit, 86 


: “f 
«se S55 doyashit, 82 ahss shayashit, 86 


eats treyashit, 88 athe satashit, 87 


eats tsoyashit, 84 ean! arashtt, 88 


f 
{«) oy) namat, 90 


Lets 


it 
eee I akanamat, 91 “ee shanamat, 96 
OY dunamat, 92 | anes 

. "F ‘ apiine safanamai, 97 
<i») tranamat, 93 hid 

ris =~)! aranamat, 98 

em tsonamat, 94 fee F 
Nem elle) namdnamat, 99 


aie L pontsanamat, 95 
(4) By subtraction : — 


sts Mths 
8x5 kunawuh, 19 intS kunasatat, 69 


/. fs | é 
3,35 kunatrah (-ire), 29 itil Lunashit, 79 
a/s * 
“< VS" unatdjih, 39 met kunanamat, 89 


AEE og Pe 
SI5i 95 kunawansdh, 49 But “lei namdnamat, 99 
is 
#28iF unahaith (-hdth) 59 


All the above ae numerals mn a he as two wands, 3 kh being often added tothe 
first meeater thus, 2, as | aka wuh, wie aha sata satat, nal | ag) nama namat (Matth, xviii 
12, 13), 5 ais kuna wuh, This, indeed, seems to be the usual method of writing. 

253, The numerals from 2 on, take the substantive in agreement in the plural ; «¢. g., 
5 wie satat zan*, 70 people. 
; II, Ordinals, 

254. With the exception of ois 88 godanyuk (fem. os godanich, § 217) or oF ooduk, 
first, and fad doyum, ROS, all ordinals are james = the cardinals by the addition of the 
Rouen: Pe yum: & Gey re) trayum (treo), third ; o2. ‘ase tsdryum, fourth ; tal pimtsyum, fifth ; 
ee ere, sixth ; pi ae seventh ; pre T éthyum, eighth ; ais navyum, ninth: 
ee 3 dahyum, tenth ; ose lads pandahyum, fifteenth ; ou 3 wuhyum, twentieth, and so on. [The 

feminine is in ¢ > im, thus pe doyim, re tsiirim. | 
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III. Adverbial Numerals, 
255. (1) Movtiriicattiyes, 
These are formed with the aid of the substantives & lat (m. pl. si lati, fem. pl. 


ad lati), *: phirt (f. pl. Sari phir), time, turn ; of gun, fem. pa gen, *fold’™ in the following 
manner ; — a + | aki lati, one time, once; a) as? beyt loti, another time ; ej as doyi lan, 


the second time ; a oa trah lati or By a S53 lroyi lati or uf » trek phirt, three times 


c ee 
(also wt! wy tran latan) ; Par) as sati phiri or wy wine satan lafen, seven times; 4 ay Posy? 


al alt al 


- treyims lati, for the third time ; oe aby asks satati lofi sat, seventy times seven; at i= 


/ ~ 
katst lati, how many times, how often; also a etl kotsdhi lati (Matth. xxiii. 37); 


4s ‘a 
0 oh uF katean latan ims up to how many times rots! 3 i huss fem, oft égan, one- 


fold ; os Pe dégun, fem, os: 3° dégan, two-fold; of) tregun, fem, of,3 tregan, three-fold ; | 


whe tsogun, four-fold; , [Matth. xiii. 8 has] os asi traha gan, thirty-fold ; of bets shétha 
gan, sixty-fold ; ws eka hata gan, a hundred-fold [all as adverbs], 
256, (2) Distrinvrives, 

These are formed by the repetition of a number; e, In oi! oF ak ak, each on (cf. 

0 i es unity ui} panants panaenis shahras andar, each in his own city), 
raed IV. Quantitative Adjectives. 

(1) (seta) ba‘zi (dat. wrens ba‘ziyan), some: e. 9., mags wl used batzi sini dost, some 
of our friends, 

(2) agi kaintsa ( ae = Kaintsau), several. 


if 
(3) aha sejha (dat, ots sethun, also vit sethahan ; instr. whe sethau) many. 


fad so 
(4) aos séru-y (dat. gayle soris-ay ; fem, «59! sori), whole; e. Guy Elam sy sor 


‘é 
jamd'‘at, the whole assembly: abl. uae séri (for ie shri-y); ¢. g., Gi as cep es 


penani sari dila sit, with his whole heart. 
/ 
(5) isp sori-y (dat. wine sdren, isl sdren-ay ; instr. isa! sdriv-qy), all, 


(6) es ye a yi sdru-y or 48 eae “ yt soru-y keh, the whole; 4 a ae eu séru-y keh 
yt, all that, 
258. V. Declension of Numerals, 


| / 
The Numerals are declined like adjectives. Thus:— I! ak; dat.m. ei akis ; instr. m. 


ad ahi ; gen, m, dinS | akt-sond, or Sas | akyuk. 


- = : : i ae eee Z 
™ [The word is a corruption of the Ske. Fuya, Dot of gana, a mass, as suggested by the author.) 
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> f / 2 - 
The Dat. of 4} za, two, is, however, wo don; of %’ trah, wy tren; of ys> tsdr, we fson 
| 


> ison. 
pn ew oF & ponisan sésan to five thousand (Matth. xvi. 9); cy lw w> tson sisan, to four 
thousand (Matth. xvi. 10). 


if af 
With the emphatic cs y, — v | akis-ay ; osS! aku-y [fem. oe | ak-ay], only one 
ffs 


‘Both’ is represented by BRS donaw-ay ;* e. 9., 45.3% is tim donaw-ay, both these ; 
ifs 


wide 


fv f 
ot myOnt donaw-ay nechiv', my two sons; & 50 is ca o 2 timay donaw-ay andare, 


fis fié s/s 
from these two; but also 925 ws!s donawan* diyiv, allow both, So 43 yb oe tsonaw-dy 


: f« fe 

farafa, in the four directions, on all sides; note (Luke xx, 33) ># w5* sataw-an hans ior, 
ff fle 

wi satan (cf. weio donawan). 


a Ff 2 
The Ordinals follow the rules of declension in every ere gy Ow # godanyuk 
pl. euss godanik! ; fem. oe godanich, pl. ox? Se godanicht ; eis ye dat. une doyimis ; 


prin satyum, i satimis ; and 50 OD. 


8 ws 442») treyimt garis at the third bour; ay x8 tant shayimi gari petha, from the 


sixth hour; ¢4 5S ad mY navimi gari tam, till the ninth hour 


ON THE EMPHATIC SUFFIX ;, Y. 
259. This suffix emphasizes the word to which it is attached; e. g., 


y Ff 
(1) To Substantives, se 3 wali-y, even on the way (Luke xvii. 14) 


(2) To Pronouns : — 


oO » Joss Hy J 
(a) Personal: ¢s%3 tohi-y; ceSee ose ésq-y chhuka, art thou he? 


f a 4] oe [ i. 9 ff 
(b) Possessive: =i“ aT sie choni-y Osa-sttt, out of thine own mouth: ceo! 
ami-sandi-y. 


(c) Demonstrative: in the pene of this, oe that, es even this (that); the very; 
n Aw ast ass 

ego ot yy, su-y, 3 tt-y, se tami-y, gel ami-y, si timan-ay, «ss 
oss is) if 


yiman-ay, soe limaw-ay, ¢¢ ae yimau-ay ; 


36 seis tiuthy-y, fem. me titsh-ay 


if 
% When the emphatic cs y (} 259) is added, a numeral takes termination J — awa; e g., «5 9*° 
ES PR fe stig 
dahaw-ay ; wile oe cs* o os kya, dahaw-ay sapqn' nd s4f, what, were not ten cleansed? us”? ie 


ellie ad Y 5 iam bahaway cqn' sft het', by him were the twelve taken with him. 
-— ad , a i 
% So, frequently © #¥ ae % yithe potht i in what manner, how ; &e: Ly ’ bes titha petht in that manner, #0; 
Le | 
tong a¢ G ee yitha-y poth’, exactly how ; ae 4 ay <i Wwtha-y poth*, exactly so, 


= 
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/ ns 
ws tast (for ” ae taa-ay ?). [After a consonant, the junction vowel is 4; except 


in the case of nominatives of nonns of the second declension when it is u.] 


ass sf 


(3) To Numerals : ¢. 9. ¢¢3%° dahaw-ay (see § 258, note 35). 


| yo f / n 
(4) To Adverbs: 75) 'az-ay, even to-day (3! az, to-day); gs iati-y, even there; 


nf . 
ys yati-y, in the very place which, 


rE 
(5) To Prepositions : ¢¢)*! andera-y, even from (Luke i, 15). 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ATTEMPTED HUMAN SACRIFICE AT HINGOLI 

On the morning of the 4th of March a Hindu, 
named Govinda, a labourer engaged under the 
Public Works Department in repairing the Ak6li- 
Hingéli Road, came into the police office at 
Hingéli and lodged acomplaint. He was horri- 
bly burned about the head, arms, and chest, parts 
being absolutely charred. His statement was 
that on the previous night he was returning from 
the Hing4li bdzdr to the stone-breakers’ huts, 
two miles up the road. As he passed the cotton 
ginning mill, which stands by itself half way 
between the two places, he was invited by some 
men there to mt down and smokein the mill 
compound. When they got him near the boiler, 
they seized him and thrust him head first into the 
furnace. Being a strong man he managed to free 
himself before they could shut the door on him. 
He subsequently managed to get back to his hut, 
and next morning, with the assistance of his wife, 
came down to the police station at Hingdéli. The 
unfortunate man, who was suffering terrible 
agony, was taken into the Station Hospital, where 
everything was done to alleviate his pain. His 
recovery was almost hopeless from the first, and 
on the 14th he eventually died of tetanus, The 
Parsi Engineer, Nauroji, part-owner of the mill, 
and one of the firemen, have been arrested, but 
the former has been released on bail for Rs. 20,000. 
Though it seems almost an inconceivable thing to 
happen in a British Cantonment at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the unanimous opinion among 
all the Natives is that the wretched man was 
offered as a sacrifice to the engine, which had 
not been working satisfactorily ; and so far there 
is no other explanation to be offered. There is a 
very strong feeling among the British community 


at Hingdli that the case should be thoroughly 


cleared up, and the perpetrators of this dastardly 
outrage brought to justice. 
Gro. F. D’Penna. 





THE SACRED THREAD, 


As most formule in magic seem to be founded 
on the assumed potency of certain numbers as- 
cribed to each deity, so the minutia of religious 
ritual have a similar origin, even to the lights in 
the thurible, the ingredients of the incense, etc. 


| All are worthy of enquiry, and give ¢lnes of 


historical import. 

When ceremonial sacrifice ceased the janfu or 
sacred thread remained, as its name shows (yajne 
apdvtta, what is worn at yajna or sacrifice). 
In a éléka of Manu the Brahman is prescribed 
one of cotton; the Kshatriya one of mérata, a 
wild fibre, and in another place of flax; the 
Vaisya of wool. In the Epics the heroes had 
them made of antelope hide, thus showing this 
record to be older than the other: now all use 
cotton. Undonbtedly the ancient material was the 
wool of the victim, as is the Parsi thread. The 


| sepafation of castes caused a change, the lower 


order of the three castes sticking to the wool, the 
warrior taking to the victim of the chase. The 


| Parsi sacred thread (Zend béstik, belonging to 


the waist) is of 72 (12 x 6, the perfect number 
and its half) woollen threads or yarns, passed 
three times round the waist by both sexes. It is 
tied with four knots. Vide Dastur Hoshanji's 
Glossary to the Pehlavt texts of the Arda Viraf. 
The Parsi thread is made with ceremonies worth 
noting. | 

W. Bucnanan in P,N.and@. 1983. 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY E. H. MAN, C.LE., 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI. p. 277.) 
No. 6. 
Death and Burial 
(inelading Funeral Rites and subsequent observances), 


Txenr and phlegmatic as are the Nicobarese in most circumstances of life, yet some of their 
demonstrations of grief at the death of a relative or friend amount to what might be 
described as frenzied extravyagance.*? This, although attributable in part to real sorrow, especially 
on occasions of family bereavements, is no doubt, as regards many of the quasi mourners, mainly 
induced by their superstitious fears and the dire necessity — for such do they regard it — of 
conciliating and propitiating the disembodied spirit, which, for the first few days after its 
velease — when it is called hétha-itwt or hoiha-kamapadh® —, is believed to be pecu- 
liarly active and malevolent. 

The funeral customs in the Central and Southern islands of the Archipelago diifer in so 
many points from those obseryed by the communities inhabiting the Northern islands that it 
will be necessary to treat of each separately. I will, therefore, endeavour to describe first the 
practices which prevail throughout the Central group and also, for the most part, among the 
Southern islanders, and then sketch briefly the chief peculiarities of those adopted by the 
;nhabitants of Car Nicobar, Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra. 


In every case of illness or serious accident the menluana (i.e. the “ medicine-man,” 
exorcist or shaman) is at once summoned, and by his arts and incantations and the erection of 
fetich-charms (henta-koi and henta, ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 170-1) seeks to deliver his patient from 
the power of the Hyil Spirits, to whose agency** the disease, suffering or injury is attributed. 
When, notwithstanding all his efforts, death supervenes*® itis not considered necessary to remove 
the body from the hut until the preparations for the interment are complete, but notice of the 
melancholy event is at once sent to all neighbours and friends in adjacent villages,*® for no one 
is supposed to willingly or wittingly fail to bid farewell to the remains of the departed or to 
make the customary offerings, consisting of a few or many fathoms — according to the wealth 
or spirit of generosity of the donor — of white or coloured calico or other cloths, or silver 
bangles, necklets, spoons, forks or other valuables. Any friend who is unable from some valid 
cause — such as absence from home, sickness or other trouble — to pay this mark of respect is 
expected to make his excuses and explain his conduct at the earliest opportunity to the 
chief-mourner who, if satisfied, condones the other’s absence ; otherwise, it would be regarded as 
a slight to be remembered and rendered in kind as soon as an occasion offered for the purpose. 


_ Should a relative from any unavoidable cause be absent when the obseqnies are performed 
he is restricted from visiting the village where the deceased died and was buried until the 





42 Even over an unpopular person or notorious evil-liver the same lamentations are made, In the rare event of 
a person dying insane the only difference observed is that the exhumation ceremonies — yet to be described — 
are omitted ; while, in the equally uncommon case of a murder, the corpse is either taken out to sea and sunk or 
buried in some out-of-the-way spot, after which no further notice is taken of the remains. 

45 Subsequent to this brief period it is called simply iw till after the temporary disinterment of the skull 
and jaw-bone a year or two later, when less fear is entertained of the spirit, which is then described as mekuya- 
kamapih, 

sé As will be shewn in asubsequent paper dealing with Religious Beliefs and Demonology, this belief does not 
extend to those in precarious health through old age or general debility. 

48 With the last breath (ey@m) of a dying person the soul (hdim) departs to the being whom the more intelligent of 
the present and of a few preceding generations have been taught by missionaries and othera to speak of as "* Douse,”’ 

46 As the name of « deceased person is tabued, the messenger has to convey the intelligence by saying, “So and 
So's father (or brother, sister, ete.) has just died.”’ It is more particularly by, or in the presence of, relatives that 
this retiecnce isbserved. How wide-spread is this objection to atter the name of a deceased person may be seen 
by referring o the Journ, Anthrop, Inst, Vol. XV. p, 73. 


re a. 


i hee 
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first memorial feast (entoin), the reason being that he was not present at the ceremony — 
shortly to be described — when the mourners are required to take upon themselves vows of 
abstinence in token of their respect to the memory of the departed, or — as it would no 
doubt be more accurate to say in many cases — of their dread of offending his spirit, 


During the interval that the news of the mournful occurrence is being conveyed to all 
concerned, at home the female relatives of the deceased are engaged in the last offices. One 
near of kin gently closes the eyes of the corpse imorder to give the appearance, of sleep, for not 
only is the glazed fixed look of death held in fear, but the further benefit is gained of darken- 
ing the vision of the departed spirit — believed to be still hovering near —, and thereby 
preventing it from acting malevolently towards the living. Next, the body is laid with the 
feet about a yard from the fire-place’? and the head towards the entrance*? of the hut, 
and carefully washed with hot water. For some reason, said to be no longer known to the 
present generation, this duty is performed once, thrice or five times at intervals during the 
hours that must elapse before the interment, and invariably by a female, preferably a rela- 
tive. While all this is taking place one or other of the mourners seated round the corpse 
gives utterance from time to time to some ejaculation, such as ‘How generous ! “ How 
unselfish !” to which remarks assent is forthwith given in a chorus of sobs and exclamations of 
oi-ot-di from the men, and, ahi-ahd-uhéd from the women in attendance, repeated assurances 
being every now and again addressed to the corpse of the sorrow caused by his (or her) death. 

While the body is being Jaid out yarions necessary duties have to be performed by one or 
other of the mourners and their friends :-— 

(a) If the stores of food belonging to the deceased or other occupants of his hut 
were not removed prior to the death they are at once carried away to another 
hut for issue after the burial. The water is, however, retained for the nse, during 
the day or night, or both, as the necessities of the case may require, of the 
moarners, who keep a sufficient quantity boiling both for washing the corpse and 
for their own consumption, as they are prohibited from taking any food until 
the prescribed cleansing of the dwelling and individual purification of them- 
selves on the day following the funeral shall have been accomplished, the 
pangs of exhausted nature being meantime sustained by means of quids of tobacco 
and sips of hot water, 


(6) Some of the cocoanut-shell water-vessels (hishdya, ante, Vol, XXIV. p. 45) are, 
however, taken with their contents to the entrance of the hut, where an uneven 
number (gerierally 3, 5 or 7 pairs) are violently dashed against a post so as to 
crack the shells, In like manner all or the bulk of the portable property of the 
deceased, such as (in the case of a man) his spears, pots, baskets, paddles, plates 
and @ great variety of other articles, are broken or otherwise rendered unser- 
viceable; and then the whole are conveyed to the cémetery in order to be 
deposited at the proper time on the grave or at the head-post, this being one of 
the essential sacrifices prescribed by time-honoured custom. | 


A small quantity of cooked meat, rice, pandanus and yam, together with some 
fruit, is brought from another but and placed near the head of the deceased for 
the refreshment of the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near the corpse 
aud it is kept there till jast before the removal of the body, when it is thrown 
below the hut, where it is consumed by the pigs, fowls and dogs, 

“' The hut-tire is not extinguished when a death takes Place, or while the corpse is being laid out, put it is kept 


“p only to such an extent as to allow of water being boiled for the use of the mourners, 
*° See footnote 66, post. 


7 ** The body is washed once only if decomposition has set in, and not at all when it is thought advisable to expe- 
dite the removal of tha remains, such as during an epidemic, Watil it is buried, a corpse is called kamapéh, after 
which it is styled pama-iip, 


“ A wide-spread eustom, as pointed out by Mr. J. G. Frazer (Jour. Anthr. Inst. Vol. XV. pp. 91-94). 


os 
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(d) A stretcher for the corpse, called da-yung, is constructed by breaking up a cance, 
made of common! wood, belonging to the deceased or one of the mourners, The 
board thus obtained must be of abont the same length as the corpse, and from 
six to ten inches wide. Curious pegs, called shinpdén or shanipdén, to the number of 
5, 7, or 9—again no even number is permissible —are made by lashing together 
in an inverted V shape ( X) the ends of two sticks, about two feet in length, of 
the Garcinia speciosa, and pointigg the other ends (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170). 


(e) Toevery village (matiai) — and be it here mentioned that this term is applied 
to a collection of huts however few in number, — excepting those of éompara- 
tively recent origin or which are not occupied throughout the year, a grave- 
yard (ehuk-penttla) is attached ;*" and thither other mourners or their friends 
repair with wooden hoes and old paddles™ in order to dig the grave, which must 
be about five feet deep®®. Certain others are at the same time engaged in making 
the three posts which are needed for the grave, viz. — the head-post (kanoi-ko:) 
which is the largest and about eight feet long, and is made of hard-grained wood 
called Lomehing; the extra head-post (pentilz), which is about six feet long ; 
and the foot-post (kanéi-lah), which is of about the same length. 

(7) The chips and shavings, produced while making the da-yung, the shanipan and 
the three grave-posts, are then collected and placed in a heap on the ground near 
the foot of the ladder of the hut where the corpse is lying, A quantity of 
cocoanut husks — sufficient to maintain a fire until the hour fixed for the 

cot interment, — is added to the pile, which is then ignited by a flame Kindled 
with fire-sticks (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 49), or obtained from a fire known to have 

been recently so kindled. In wet weather this restriction necessarily entails no 

little inconyenience. The object of the fire is said to be two-fold, viz., to keep the 
disembodied spirit at a distance," and to apprize friends approaching or passing 

the shore in a canoe of the sad occurrence : on no other occasion is a fireso lighted. 


(g) As soon as the two head-posts bave been made and the grave dug, the 
kandi-koi is firmly planted into the head of the grave, while to the upper portion 
: | Se a 


3! The canoe must not be one made of the favourite minféa wood (Calophyllum sp.), as this is said to excite the 
recently disembodied spirit, whom it is advisable to propitiate by the strict observance of all traditional practices, 

52 When a death oceurs at any such village the corpse is at once conveyed toa hut in the old established 
village to which it is affiliated, 

43%n the Central and Southern groups the cemetery is usually situated between the village and the adjacent 
jungle ; and as these sites are generally within a short distance (40 yards or less) of the sea the soil usually consists 
chiefly of sand. Certain portions of each grave-yard are recognized as belonging to different families, and they are 
sufficiently spacious to allow of additional interments without disturbing the remains of those whose hones hayé not 
yet crumbled into dust. At Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka the dead are temporarily interred near their late home 
and not in a general cemetery. At those islands, as well as at Car Nicobar, they have osauaries at 2 little distance 
from their villages whither, after celebrating various memorial feasts in honour of the dead, the bones are 
eventually consigned. 

51 These implementa are subsequently laid on the grave, and, at the expiration of a few months, removed and 
thrown into the jungle, 

65 The position of the grave is “not determined by any regard to the points of the compass, but, at the Central 
group and Car Nicobar, the head must be towards the jungle and the feet towards the shore, ¢, ¢,,the body must be 
buried at right-angles to the coast. The natives of Chowra and the Coast people of the Southern group bury their 
females, however, in the opposite direction, ¢. ¢., the feet towarda the jungle and the head-towards the shore, while 
the inland tribe (Shom Pen) bury their dead in a squatting position, with the face towards the nearest river or 
creek. At Teressa and Bompoka the corpse is interred parallel to the shore, without reference to the direction of the 
head and feet. ; 

. 8) This custom would appear to be connected with the superstition known as “barring the ghost by fire,” 
Vurthermore, at suuset on these occasions torches are lit and carried down to the water’s-edge by a party of young 
men and wavedirapidly seaward to the accompaniment of shouts of “fe, fé, fé, fe !” which is said to be intrepreted 
by the Evil Spirits, whose names are severally rehearsed, as “Go away |’ This ceremony is known by the name of 
ko-chung, It ia as well to mention here that among all the tribes in these islands the young leavea and flowers of 
the cocoanut tree are credited with the power of ecaring away demons, for which purpose they are extensively used. 
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projecting above the surface of the cemetery is lashed the penfila, round the top 
of which are fastened some Orania spathes (homytiam, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 48), and 
—in the case of a female above the age of 18 or 14—a large basket (/entain,®” 
ante, Vol, XXIV. p, 108), then and there-rendered unfit for further use by being 
slit with a knife or déo. Into this basket are crammed some of the sacrificed 
articles which had shortly before been conveyed to the cemetery. In the case of a 
man, & similar quantity of his portable property is deposited about the head-posts, 
(h) The trophy of pigs’-tusks, which has been suspended over the entrance of the hut 
"Of the deceased from the time of the,last memorial-feasts celebrated by the owner, 
is, together with one or two kareau and henta-koi (ante, Vol. XXIV. pp, 136 and 
170), carried out and thrown unceremoniously into the adjacent jangle. In doing 
this care is taken for obvious reasons to remove the M. O. P, shell “ eyes” from 
the kareau and throw them apart! In addition to this the chuk-fam fetich 
(consisting of neck-laces of split plantain-leaflets), which is invariably kept on 
the left side of the hut, as viewed from the entrance, is wrapped up in an Areca 
spathe and stowed away until the first memorial-feast (entoin) is held, when it 

is restored to its prescribed place (ante, Vol, XXIV, p- 135), 


To return now to the group of mourners engaged in preparing the corpse for burial. 
When the body bas been washed for the last time, turmeric-unguent (consisting of turmeric- 
root paste mixed with cocoanut-oil), is smeared all over it by a relative of the same sex, if 
available; the ear-sticks (iché, ante, Vol. XXIV. p- 108) are left as worn in life, and the neng 
and opehiap (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47) are removed, and replaced by the neng-ta-chiha or 
the lée-ta-wia (ante, Vol. XXIV. p- 170), according to the sex of the deceased, who is then 
dressed in any articles.of European attire which he (or she) may have possessed ; for no garment 
which hag belonged to a dead person may beappropriated by another, but must be buried 
with the corpse. Hxcept in the case of infants, a lighted cigarette is next placed for a 
few moments between the lips, and then Jaid aside for the purpose of being deposited on the 
grave together with the utensils and cloths used in washing the corpse. The mourners now 
proceed to decorate the body, according to the resources of the family and the description of 
offerings presented by their friends, with such silver ornaments as bracelets, anklets, necklets, 
waistlets and headbands; even offerings of new spoons and forks are often added. After this, a 
cap (called shandang-kamapiéh) is made of one white and two red handkerchieyes, or of 3, 5, 7 or 
? white, red and blue pieces of calico, and placed on the head of the corpse, Another hand- 
kerchief is wrapped round the throat, which is called the tantal-kulala-kamapdh, signifying 
“ neck-tie of the corpse.” Moreover, a chin-stay is prepared with a strip of calico and applied 
soas to keep the jaw closed, and the hands are bound together at the wrists with bands of 
white calico and laid over the abdomen, the ankles also being in like manner secured. An 
uneven number of silver coins are then placed between the, chin-stay and the cheek,®® and 
sometimes even in the mouth, in order that the soul and spirit, being thus enabled to pay 
their way, may meet with a kindly welcome in journeying to their new home.%@ 





** Sometimes the henfain is similarly employed at the burial of male adults (ante, Vol. XXIV, p, 170), 
* It is believed that the spirit will resent as # slight the use, by even a surviving rélative, of any articles of 
attire ot portable property of which the deceased was possessed, 

*? This sum is described as oal-ow '-pamailip (kit,, “in the cheek of the corpse") in allusion to the place 
where the coins are usually deposited, According to the statements of some this custom is no longer regarded as of © 
any benefit to the deceased, but is continued from motives of respect, affection or dread, as the case may be. The 
practice will be recognized ag corresponding to that of * ferry-money” in vogue not only in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Burma, but in parts of Europe (Jour, Anthr, Inst. Vol. XV. p. 78). eo 

* As nothing which has been sacrificed in this manner — no matter how great its value may be in their eyes — 
ean be recovered and brought into use, it happens after the lapse of one or two years, when the skuil and jaw-bone 
are exhamed, that the coins and all the ornaments about the head and neck are taken out, merely in order that they 
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While these preparations are in progress the funeral-guests continue to assemble, each 
bearing offerings, termed olydla, consisting of silyer personal ornaments or of calico, the latter 
of which vary in extent, according to the circumstances or liberality of the donor, from a few 
fathom sto one or more entire pieces of 24-40 yards." These gifts of cloth must be of material 
that has never been used, and may be of red, blue, white, spotted or checked, but never of 
black, calico. Immediately on their presentation they are torn by the family into lengths of 
about four yards, and laid ready for use on the floor. 

First, 3, 5, 7 or more uneven number of two-fathom pieces of red or white calico belong- 
ing to the family of the deceased are produced, and, after a slit of about one foot lengthwise is 
made in a certain part of each, the corpse is laid thereupon and enveloped with these shrouds 
in such a manner as to leave exposed through these slits only @ narrow portion of the face 
from the forehead to the chin. Neatly trimmed Orania spathes, called dandp-oal-hiltia — 3, 5, 
or 7 in number — are then wrapped round all but the head, and are tied tightly with split cane. 
The corpse is next placed on the da-yung (i. e., the stretcher), and lashed to it with more split 
cane, thereby ensuring perfect rigidity and facilitating the process of removing the body to the 

ve, One or three gaudy patchwork skirts, such as are worn by women at memorial-feasts, 
called [ée-ta-wia (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 170) are then wrapped round the waist of the corpse, 
whether it be that of a man or woman. When so worn itis termed kentul. Next, the calico 
offerings of friends, already referred to as having been brought and torn into lengths of about 
4 yards each, are taken in hand. An uneven number of these — from 3 to 29 in the case of an 
ordinary individual, and a larger uneven number in the case of a headman or menliana — are 
selected, and, after a slit has been made in each in the same manner as in the first shronds, they 
are wound round the corpse so as to leave only a narrow space down the centre of 
the face exposed. Last of all, 7, 9 or 11 neng-ta-chiha are tied round the whole. In the 
ease of one who had occupied a leading position in their midst, the enshrouded corpse, when 
thus ready for burial, presents, as may be imagined, a considerable bulk, 


Save in cases where, for sanitary reasons, it is important to expedite the burial, the hour 
usually fixed for the faneral is either sun-down, before midnight, or at early dawn, Under no 
circumstances can an interment take place bewteen the hours of ll a. m. and 1 p. m., as the 
shadows of those lowering the body into the grave, as well as those of the mourners taking 
their last look at the shrouded figare before the earth is made to conceal it from sight, would 
then fall info the grave and not safely outside or across it, and the consequences of this mis- 
chance are too serious to be rashly encountered ; the belief being that sickness, if not certain 
death, would speedily overtake any who are guilty of such indiscretion. The danger does not 
extend to the act of digging the grave, though precautions against the possibility of harm 
arising to those who have been 50 engaged is averted before the arrival of the corpse by the 
menliana in attendance, who carefully sweeps the grave in order to expel any intruder lurking 
therein. This is done with a leafy bough plucked from a small jungle tree, called koang. 
This act is termed kohé-hala, which denotes “ brandishing.” 


On the completion of the elaborate process of preparing the corpse for burial the 
enshrouded figure is gently moved to & position at right-angles to that which it had up 





st Many bundles of this material are annually purchased from ship-traders, and reserved for tlifs purpose. 

#2 [t will have been observed that in almost all their funeral appointments the Nicobarese avoid the use of even 
numbers, thongh their reasons for so doing rest merely now-a-days upon the anthority of tradition. 

6 These, as well as the first set of shrouds, are termed lanta-kamapah (lit., “ wrapper of corpse’). 

o¢ This practice is said to have originated in the belief that the defunct is thereby enabled in some mysterious 
manner to hold communication with the Supreme Being after being laid in the grave. They fail, however, to ex- 
plain the nature or mode of such communications, for the soul (hoist) is held to have taken its flight, while the spirit 
(hdtha) is for the next few months fully engaged in endeavouring to enter the body of some surviving friend. 

es All the calico offerings which are in excess of the mourners’ requirements for the shroud are torn into lengths 
about six inches wide and distributed to each of the male friends attending the funeral for nse asa neng, or loin- 
aloth, on their return home, 





ou the part of the bystanders generally saffices to frasirate any such attempt, 7 


When the body has been laid in the grave the peouliar —-ahaped pags, called shinpin or 
thanipdn, to which allusion hes alrendy been made, are brought into use : 5, 7 or 9 of these 
are driven into tha ground acrow the body at regular intervals from the head downwards 
in order that the Evil Spirits, known as Mong-énga, may be Unable to abstract the 
remains," 4 work which is supposed to be the special function and delight of this class 
ef Demons. 


Afier the corpses has been Inid in the grave dat-(a-kiang ( ¢.4,, loaves of the Kiang) are 
Again waved over it in orlor ta disperso any spirits which may still chance to be hovering 
vear; for it is held that, through sympathy with the deceased, tha spirits of the bystandors, 
and even a stray demon, might by overbaste be interred with the corpse. To make Aanrance 
doubly anra, therefore, a dry coconnnt-leaf torch, suchas is uaed in these islands When fishing 

" Up to this singe in the proceedings tho position of the corpre has been as shewn below in the diagram marked 
4," where“ a" represents the extranoa ab the top of the hut-ladder; "bh" the firwpince; "e" the corpes, with 
itehead towards the entranos and foet moar tha fire-place ; and “a the chub fam fetich, already referred to in 
the foregoing, The corpea is now placed aa in the diagram marked “ B,*t i. 2, at right-angles to ite first poaliion, 
and iu the centre of tho hut, with the bead tawanis the ehub-faim, 











* Tho only reanon given, at least in the Contral gtoup, for biking Ae a 
that if is more conventant to the bearers who resch the «re ng the series cmt of the hat heml-foremost is 


be aiionp them any trios of the auporutition holil by some raass that ff the 4 

19 Bilt Sasnee be will be ablo to Sind hia way back again. (Anthrop, Znst, Stroy? Vol. XY. p. 72.) 

| the fire which | 1 that tine been tee: 

the foot af tho hat-iadder iy extinguished Ly water ch bas up till that time been kept burning near 

Blige il rs ‘ily Nocompany the body to the erave, bat are no} prohibited from 
Tt i £0 , re ale me, 

Ppeorecks or selated that oc one oosasion a motirner overcame all residtance thas offered and threw bimseli 


i Baloerstee | ia thoni-glm thas remlted, 
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at night, is lighted and waved a few times inside the grave, whereupon, at a given signal, the 
earth or sand is rapidly shovelled in with the blades of old paddles by a party of young men 
who are standing in readiness to perform this duty. 


Outside the grave and on the fandi-koi are then placed a variety of spears, paddles aud 
other things” belonging to the deceased, all of which are broken or damaged before being 
so deposited,’? in order that all may see how sincere the mourners are in their intention of 
denying themselves the use or benefit of any of the property, notwithstanding its undoubted 
value in their eyes. Another reason given for this wholesale destruction of property is that 
strangers who have no respect for the sacredness of tabued or sacrificed articles might 
appropriate uninjured and serviceable objects regardless of the displeasure of the disembodied 
spirit, who would unquestionably resent any such token of indifference and disrespect by 
wreaking vengeance probably on those through whose remissness such misconduct had been 
rendered possible. 


After the grave has been filled in, the small post called kandi-lah, already referred to, is 
erected a little beyond the foot in order to mark the position and length of the grave. A cord 
is then fastened between the head and foot posts, and on this are suspended three pairs of 

hishdya (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 45). The middle pair oyer the centre of the grave is alone filled 
with water, the two other pairs over the head and foot respectively being empty. 


On the graves of children a touching tribute is paid to their memory by placing on their 
graves models of the implements, eé¢., which they would have had occasion to use in after 
years had their lives been prolonged. Toys also belonging to the little ones are broken and laid 
over them.74 In all cases, except that of very young infants, memorial feasts are celebrated. 
The tabu, however, is less stringent in regard to the cocoanut plantations and trading operations 
when death takes place before the tenth year or thereabout, after which age the rites and 
ceremonies for the interment of a child are identical with those for an adult. 


Besides the objects already enumerated as placed on the graye it is customary among the 
communities of the Central group to offer an uneven number of cooking-pots belonging to 
the dead person, in each of which one or more small holes are carefully bored in order to 
render it unfit for use, These pots are left there for about six months, and are then thrown into 
the jangle with the bulk of the offerings’> spared for a while after the first memorial 
feast, which is invaviably celebrated within that period, by which time they are no longer fit to 
remain en evidence. 








72 From the nature of these objects a stranger is able to ascertain the sex of the occupant of the grave. 


73 In the observance of this custom, which is common to all the islands, it is not obligatory on the part of the 
widow, widower, father, son or other relative of the deceased to perform qny special act in the work of destruction, 
such as breaking pottery, ete. 


74 As an instance of this, I would here quote from anote I made in September, 1886, when visiting Teresea 
island, On that occasion I saw in one of the villages the grave Of a recently-buried child, aged about two yeare. 
As is the invariable custom at that island, the grave was situated close to the hut which had been the home of the~ 
deceased. Round the head-post was wrapped an Areca spathe, and from it hung a basket (hentain, ante, Vol. XXIV. 
p. 108), in which were placed offerings of fruit and vegetables, together witha stem-sheath of the ground-rattan 
(kenshach, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 108), also coconnuts and hishiya (vide ante), the latter purposely riddled with 
holes, Bundles of Chavica leaves and a homy4hia (ante, Vol. XXIV. p, 169), which had been twisted ont of shape and 
otherwise damaged, were also to be seen, J also observed a miniature axe, brooms, ddos and knives. At the foot 
of the grave on a bamboo pole were modela of various domestic implements, also a paddle, skull-hat (ante, 
Vol, XXIV. pp. 135-6), a bottle of cocoanut-oil and a spathe-box (faftl, ante, Vol. RXIV. p, 48) containing an offer- 
ing Of new calico, Strips of coloured calico were attached to both the head-post and the bamboo pole, anda cane 
connected the two, from which a string of yonng cocoannts was suspended. .On the grave itself was laid length- 
wise a cocoanut-leaf, Both the bereaved parents were smeared with turmeric-paste, and presented a ghastly 
jaundice-like appearance, 

% The only things placed on the grave for the use of the disembodied spirit are a little tobacco, unripe cocda- 
nuts, frnitand water. In the grave it has money and abundance of cloth and ornaments wherewith to make a good 
Start on arriving in Hades. 
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The blades and prongs of the spears retained by the mourners are, like those sacrificed at 
the grave, bent or rendered otherwise — at least temporarily — unserviceable. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes after the lanedila, or final memorial feast, which brings the mourning 
period to a close, repaired and again brought into use. In the meantime, as will be found 
mentioned in a subsequent paper dealing with Memorial Feasts, they form part of the display 
of property which is made by the chief mourner on each of the korudk (or memorial feast) 
days, which occur at stated times during an interval of two or more years. 


Domestic pets (if any), such as paroquets, minahs and monkeys, owned by the deceased, 
are given away to friends. Dogs were formerly killed at the death of their master and buried 
in the jungle, but now-a-days they are spared and appropriated by some other member of the 
family. 

Any money possessed by a dead person, over and above that buried with him,7® is kept 
till nearly the close of the mourning-period, when it is expended in the purchase of rice and 
other articles which have to be provided for the final feast; or — and this of course refers only 
to silver coins — is converted into personal ornaments, which are worn for the first time on 
that occasion, 


‘\t the termination of the ceremonies at the grave the mourning party return to their hut, 
where one or two women cover their heads with cloths and, leaving the face exposed, turn to 
the wall which is between them and the direction of the grave and weep silently.’7 This is 
said tobe in token that the general body of mourners, whose representatives they are, 
although compelled to be otherwise engaged, are equally grief-stricken and would fain indulge 
their sorrow by refraining from every kind of employment, 

While this scene is taking place within, outside the hut the demonstrations of woe assume 
@ more serious form, and the grief and despair at the bereavement felt by the community in 
general and the family in particular are shewn by hacking almost in half one of the sup- 
porting posts at the entrance of the hut. Although the injury is not so great as to endanger 
the stability of the dwelling it is sufficient to necessitate the substitution of a new pile ; bnt 
this renew 11 is deferred till the celebration of the last of the memorial-feasts, called la-nedt-la 
(trom ledt signifying “ finished, enough ”).78 

Under every dwelling-hut there is a light wooden platform, called itaha, on which are 
kept various articles, e. g., one or more pomak-onh?® (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 136) also bundles of 
firewood, freshly-gathered bunches of Pandanus fruit, vegetables, ete, After the partial 





*6 The late Mr. de Riepstorff stated that “ the silver things are laid on the chest of the corpse, but they are 
afterwards ‘recovered when the skull is dag up.” The mistake here made probably arose from his having seen 
the ornaments taken out of the grave, as is sometimes done at the exhumation, in order to olean them, They are, 
however, invariably restored in the course of afew hours, or at any rateas soon as the skull is re-interred at the 
close of the Festival. It would be entirely opposed to all their views and sentiments in this matter to re-appro- 
priate anything that has been saerificed or offered in honor of the dead. — A Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect, 
Home Dept, Press, Caloutta, 1884, page 261, , 
: ™ This is termed the ha-chij-Gah-hare, in allusion to the self-imposed fast and abstention from gocial enjoy- 
ments on the part of the disconsolate mourners, 

7 Ifa death occurs while a festival is being held the body is usually removed to the nearest village for inter 
ment, but under these circumstances it is generally brought back at the la-nedt-la feast, and interred in the family 
burial-place, 

79 These are large cylindrical bundles, generally about three feet in diameter and about a foot thick, having all 
the appearance of being i | 


(entoin), and are never burnt. They entail no litile timo and trouble in their construction, and therein lies the 
merit of the offering, It is recorded by the late Mr. de Réepstorff (4 Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect, 
Home Dept. Press, Caloutta, 1884, p, 90) that Pastor D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran minister who conducted a 
mission in Nancowry Harbour in 1831-34, wrote as follows regarding these singular objects : — “‘ It has amused me 
to watol the pedantry shown by the Nicobarese in their choies and treatment of firewood,” showing that he, like 

many subsequent Visitors, misapprehended the real tse for which the pomdk-dnh is intended. . 
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destruction of the hut-post,os just described, the tiaha is broken up, and the materials of 
which it is constructed are thrown into the jungle. This act neeossitates the remdyal of the 
pomdék-dah which is then relled away and stored onder another hat until the time arrives for 
celebrating the enfoin fenst.2° 

The ceremony mentioned in footnote 56 (ante) takes place before dusk ; and after aundown 
on that and the two following days a fire is kindled near tho head of the grave by means of 
fire-sticks, and kept burning throughout those three nights by ono or more of the mourners 
who undertake this duty. The usual ocenpants of the fint sleep therein after the funeral and 
may in fact sleep in uo other. 

As has been already mentioned, mourners are not allowed to taste™ anything except hot 
water until sbont 24 hours have elapsed since the demise, It ia not thought necessary to draw 
water specially for their consumption, but any that may happen to be in the hnt at the time tx 
used. Noidea of ita defilement through the presence of death seams to havo crossed the 
Nicobarese mind. Evidently some sentiment of the kind, however, attaches to the state of the 
hot ond the porsons of the mourners, as it is obligatory early on the morning after the interment 
that a thorongh house-cleaning be undertaken. After everything has been removed from the 
walls and floor of the hut, the former are swopt with a broom (yiht-Aanga), and the latter washed 
with hot water (uf-hich-oal-at) = The mourners then wash themselves by pouring water over. 
each other. This is known oa the kolaivh-t-diA-hare, implying purification by sblution. 
After they have dried themselves, they, have, in order to be completely purified from their recent 
contunt with the dead, to be anointed with an anguent, termed danun-dnha,™ by the menliana 
who, moistening his fingers therewith, performs the uct of lustration (enléana) by anointing 
each mourner in farn on the head and shoulder, uttering meantime repeatedly the mystic term 
“ epeh" or ** éuah,” which to the people of the present day conveys uo precise meaning, but is 
regurded either as an injunction to the Evil Spirits to keep away, or as conferring some sort of 
charm or protection against their machinations. Meantime s man takes s short lighted torch, 
made of dry cocoanut leaves, which he waves in all directions inside the hut with the object 
of driving away any Evil Spirits that may be lurking therein, This act is termed hohd-ft-vai. 

With the further object of disguising themselves so that the departed spirit may fail to 
recognise them, and may do them no mischief, all the mourners shave their heads (thoah-ko:),™ 
in addition to which the women shave their eye-brows (thoah-puyolvkmdl), und the men 
eradicate with tweeeers any hair they may have on their upper lips and china (tieh-enAoin).™ 
Tt is also common foro mourner, for the exme renson, to assume some new namoe™ for him 
or herself, which, in m great measure, accounts for the fact that zome individuals have borne 
several different names in the course of their lives. This dread of the disembodied spirits of 
their departed relatives and frionds™ is induced by the conviction that they so keerly desire to 
return to the soenes and associates of their earthly existence that they are utterly unscrupulous 
as to the menns and methods they adopt for the purpose of attaining their obyject. 





 Aé seme villages this feast takes place on the drd, Sth or wth day after the toterment, bot generally not till 
® or fh monthe have clapsed, In tbe istter case a dark wight in uclected. 

ai Tho reason for this fact from sclld food ia that if a meal wore eaten in the presence of a corpses, the ghost might 
inadvertently ba awallowed at the camo timo, 

Hi For this purpooo they nso a broab-like object, called fonnGh.MA (or hanndh-lih) [ante, Vol. AXIY. p. 49), 
consiating of a Pordewns drupe after the pulp bea eon extracted. Oil raga of sacks, ato, are afterwards uscd 
for wiping the planks. [Jowrn, AntArop, Inet, VoL XV. p87.) 

* ‘This consists merely of the pounded leaves of a certain tree mixed with cocoannt-vil. 

% Some have bren observed to ehave all but a aingla lock of bairon the crown, after the manner of Hina, 
Te whould, howerer, be mentioned that this cnetom of shaving is optional in the case of a menlilona, most af whom 
affect jong hair. Journ. Anthrop, Inat,, Vol. RV. pp, 78 aod ie, 

© Ip cases of endden death, aw from & fatal accident, enoke-bite, or other canes, thi sate maasores are adopted 
by all the fillow-villagers of the deceiend, and tha mourning they observa is the hewhiedea-krubishy {vida note 89). 

™ Journ, Anthrop. Inat., Vol. AV. p. 7. 

The astives of Car Niesbar affirm that among them this fecling extends only to the apirita of bad mon and of 
thane whe mot thoir death by foul menace, Theee do oot become lees dangerous until many yrare have elapsed. 
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Javish provision is that each favourite viand may be represented, and thus enable the 
bereaved as well as their friends to decide at once from which they will abstain during one or 
other of the two mourning periods, vrz., that styled henhwava-kandishe (or oyanga-yannata), 
which terminates at the first memorial-feast (entoin), and that henhwiva-dide, which 
extends until the celebration of the final feast (lanedtla) two or three years later. The varions 
dainties are spread on trays, and each person is afforded the opportunity of declining or partak- 
ing of any number of them. By this means it soon becomes known which of those present 
intend to deny themselves, and to what extent their abstinence will be carried. At the con- 


ON THE EAST-CENTRAL GROUP OF INDO.ARYAN VERNACULARS. 
BY GEORGE a. GRIERSON, C.IL.E., Ph.D., 1.C.8. 

Tue division of the Indo-Aryan yernaculars of Northern India, into two main groups, a 
Western, corresponding to the ancient Saurasén! Prakrit, and an Eastern, corresponding to the 
Magadhi Prakrit, has long been common-place to students of the subject, The existence of a central 
language corresponding to the ancient Ardha-Magadh! Prakrit has also been assumed, but what 
that central language ig at the present day has not, so far as I am aware, ever been clearly stated, 
The researches connected with the Linguistic Survey of India, on which I am at present engaged, 
have enabled me to locate it definitely. I have named it Eastern Hind!, and its two or three dialects 
together form what I cal) the East-Central Group of the Indo-Aryan yernaculars, The 
Eastern group includes Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, and Bih4rt ; and the Western, among others, what 
I now call Western Hindt, Panjabt, and Gujaratt, 

The following note has been drawn up for the Survey ; but, as a long period must necessarily 
elapse before the Survey-report can see the light, and as the correct identification of the language is 
of some interest, I venture to lay an early copy of it before the readers of the Indian Anitiquary :— 

The East-Central Group. — The East-Centra] Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is a group 
of dialects, not of languages. It includes only one language, vie., Eastern Hindi, 


s Through some misapprehension of the facts it was recorded by the late Mr. de Roepstorff that this meal is 
eaten at the grave, whereas the more suggestion of such having ever been their practice evokes a prompt denial 
[P. 362 of the Dictionary quoted in No: 76 and 79 (ante), ] 

" Henhwva-kandishe impliog abstinence from singing, and oydnga-yanvate, the putting aside of personal 
ornaments; while henhwdva-dide signifies a thorough and complete abstinence from eyery form of self-pratifica- 
tion, whether in respect to food, drink, self-adornment or gocial entertainment, The first two terms, applied alike 
tothe mourning observed by friends and certain of the relatives of the deceased, entail abstinence from singing, 
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its geographical habitat. — This language, which includes three main dinlocta, Awadh!, 
Baghéll, and Chattisgarhi, oocupies parta of six provinces, viz., Qudh, the North. Western Provinces, 
Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces, It carers tho wholeof Oudh. 
except the district of Mardo{ aud o small portion of Fyzabad. In the North.Western Provinces, it 
covers, toughly speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bondelkhand. It occupies 
the whole of Baghelkhand, the North-Weat of Bandelkhand, the South:Sone tract of the District of 
Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakir, Sannin, Udaipur, and Korea, and a portion of Jashpmr, 
in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinees, it covers the districta of Jabalpur and Mandla, and the 
greater part of Chhattisgarh with ita Faudatory States, 

The dislocts, — The three dialecta of Eastern Hind! clozely reeemblo each other, Indeeid, 
Baghélt differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly recognised ag wu Beparate speech, 
I should have certainly classed it ass form of that dialect, Its coparate existence haa only been 
recognised in preference to popular prejudice, Chhattiggarhi, under the infinence of the neigh- 
booring Marathi sad Oriyi, shows greater points of difference + but ita close connection with Awadh! 
is nevertheless apparent, The Awadh!-cnm-Baghéli dialect covera the whole Eastern Hindf area of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and of Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chand Bhaluir, and the 
districts of Jabalpur and Mandla, [tis also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central Pro. 
vineeg districts to the south and west, If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi and 
Baghel, we may take the river Jamna where it runs between Fatehpur and Banda, and, thence, the 
southern boundary of the Allahabad District, This is not quite accurate, for the Tirhdrl dialect, 
spoken on the north bank of the Jatuna in Fatehpur, shows euflicient peculiarities to entitle it to be 
classed as Baghél{; and the language of the south-east of Allahabad, which is locally known as 
Haghéli, but which I have classed ag Awadhi, is « mixture of the two dislects. The boundary mnst be 
oncertain, for there is bardly any definite peculiarity which we can ecize ipon a8 a decisive test, 
Chhattisgarh! occupies the remainder of the Eastern Hindt tract, that isto any, the States of Udaipur, 
Korea and Sarguja, and a portion of Jashpur, in the Chota Nagpur Province, and the greater part of 
Chhattisgarh, 

As above described, Eastern Hind! occupies an irregalar oblong tract of country, extending from, 
but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, much longer from north to 
aonth than itis from east to west. Its mean length may he roughly taken as 750 miles, and ite 
mean breadth about 250, which together give an ates of abont 187,500 square miles, The number of 
epeakers of each dialect is roughly as follows : — 

A Be foal ches es» §=.26,000,000 


Baghéli om fs Cor ipa om ane 4,612, 50 








| 20,012,756 
Chhatthagarh! = e em am a8 Cr one bee 3,71 a f25 


SS 


Total... 24,531,099 


With reference to the above figares, it should bo explained that, probably owing to the prestige 
of the court at Lucknow, Awadhi ia spoken as a yernacniar not only in the tract above described, but 
also by Muhammadang over the Eastern parts of the North-Western Provinces, and the greater 
part of Bihar, the language of which iz, in the main, Bibérl, I estimate the number of these 
Awasdhi-speaking Mogalmans at abont s million, and thete fynres ara inclnded in the figores for 
Awadht given above. Similarly, ag regards Chhattlagarhi, the above figures inclnile not only the 
speakers of that dialect in the area of which it is the vernacular, bat also 34,095 speakers of it in the 
neighbouring Chhattisgarh and Orissa Pendatory States, whose main language is Qriyi, In both 
caseg, the speakers are petmanent residents of the areas in which they were found, so that the total 
above given representa the number of speakera of Eastern Hindi in their proper homes, 





Estinsted number of speakers of the Eastern Hind! in Asinm ,... 
" ” rT a Lower Provinces eee we «1431,838 


«+ 92,290 








Origin of Eastern Hindi. — As explained eliewhere, in the early centuries after the Christian 


cra, there were two main Jangoages or Priktits, spoken in the Jamna and G ages valleys, 


to state that this mixed Inygusge, or Ardha-Magadli, was the parent of inudern Eastern Hindt. 
Geographical position of Eastern Hindi in régurd to neighbouring languages. — 


Which Wmitern Hind! may be taken ov the type, i¢ direetly desecuded from Saurasdul, It now remains 


Eustern Hindi is bounded on the north by the Aryan langnages of the Nepal Himalayas, and’ on the 
West by various dialects af Western Hindl, of which the poocipal are Kananjl ond Bundélkhapdi, 
All these are descended from Sauras@pt. On the east it js bounded by thy Western EBhojpnri and 
Wagporii dialects of Bihirf, and by Oriyi. On the south jt meets forms of the Mardehi language. 
These three are descended from Magadht Prakrit. It is hence surronnded un two sides hy languages 
derived from ‘Sanras@al, and on two sides by languages derived from Migadhi, and, aa might be 
expected, is the modera repregentative of Ardha _Migadht. Like it, it partakes of the nature of both 
the ancient Inngusges, 


Its name. — The name Hindt is popularly applied to all the varions Aryan languages spoken 
between the Panjab on the west and the river Mabii-nand& on the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the tiver Natheda on the south. From these Bibirt has already been subtracted, 
tis spoken in Bihar and the eastern districts of the North-Western Provinees. Woeshall also have 
to subtract the langnopes of Rajputana, and there remain, stil! hearing the name of Hindi, the dinleots 
apoken in the baains of the Jamnd and the Ganges, suy, from Sirhind in the Panjab to Denarey, 
These divide themaclrea into two main groups, entirely distinet from each other, » Western and 
so Eustum, The Western includes, amongst others, Bunddll, Kananj!, Braj Bhakhi, and the stan- 
dard Hindustint which forma the litigna franca of the greater part of Indie, These dialects aro all 
Farious forms of ane lange, which I call Western Hindl. Tha Eastern group incindes the three 
dinlects that together form the language which I term Eastern Hindi, It ig Oecessary to explain thiw, 
ae no attempt hus hitherto heen made to nate thee two languages, Jtg Very existence has hitherto 
been © matter of donht,t 


The Hast-Central Group compared with the Enstern, — Tho dialects of tha Enat- 


Central Group differ from the languages of the Enstern Group mainly in the conjugation of 
the verl, 





' The etedont is warned that tha Eastern Hindt of De, Hoerzto's Ganjian Grammar is not the language here 


mrex that name, Theat Eusterp Hind! is Bitirl, Dr, Hoornle kimeelt whacaser lid caliae* Waltien 
Hill," und bas adesnted ‘Tihget * ; mel how long ghacdoned peiy 
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agrees among themselves. The threo most Eastern languages of tha group, wia., AgSAmege, 
Bengali, and Ofiyi, have one macked peculiarity, in that the letter @ is usually prononnoed like 
the o in the Enylish word ‘hot.’ In Bihari, this sound is ftadunlly fattened us we go west- 
wards, ontilin Western Bhojpuri, it has the ordinary sound of the ‘w' in ‘ont,’ Kaatern 
Hind! has also this pronnnoiation of the vowel, 

Deolension, — In the declension of Nouns and Pronouns, Eastern Hind! closely resembles 
Western Bhojpuri, It has the same tendency to nse an oblique form in é; with regard to which, 
however, it would be mors accurate to aay that Western Bhojpuri has borrowed from Eastern 
Hind!, the oblique form of the other langunges of the Eastern gromp invariably ending ind. The 
past-positions attached to nouns are-mostly the same as in Bihirl, the most marked exception 
being thatof the Dative-Accusative, which in Eastern Hindi is ‘kd! or oF While, in the 
languages of the Eastern Group, it is ‘hé* or ‘kd,’ It may be added that the post-position 
ef the Lovative is ‘md" or ‘md,’ while in Bihirt it is more usually ‘md,’ and it does not scour 
in the other Eustern langonges at all. These two post-positions, kd and md, are typiea) of the 
East-Centra! Group. 

Pronouns, — The declension of Pronouns in Eastern Hindi closely resembles that of the 
Eastern Group of Languages, In one important test point it agrees with that group in differing 
from the more western onea, While in the latter the typical vowel of the genitive singalar 
ofthe personal pronouns ia f#, in the Hast it is §, Thus, in Western Hindi‘ my" is ' mérd.’ 
but in Bengal! and Bihfcl, it is *mér.’ Eastern Hind! follows the Eastorn Group in this respect, 

Conjugation, — In reward to verbs, there are greater points of difference than in the other 
parts of speech, Tho verb substantive is in Eastern Hindi ghed or dhe, ‘Tom,’ although, in the 
Eastern parts of Oudh, difed, whioh is nearly the sameas the Western Bhojpuri éa/2, also 
gacurs. In the Finite verb thore aro three main tenses which mimit of comparison, the Present 
Gonjunctive, the Past andthe Future. Of these, the Present Oonjunctive, which ia derived 
from the Sanakrit Present Indicative, is practically the same in near'y every Indo-Aryan 
Language. No profitable comparison can therefore be obtained frou ik. 

The Fast Tense. — The Past Tense, on the other hand, presents striking differences. In 
all the Indo-Aryan languages this tense was originally 2 Past Participle Passive, Thus, it we 
take Hindustdni, the word maya, which ix derived from the Sanskrij Past Passive Purticiple 
mariteh, does not mean literally ‘he struck ' or * I struck,’ but * struck by him * or ‘me’ and 
soon. Sumilurly, ‘chald," derived from chalifah, is literally not ‘he went,” but "he isgone," It 
will be observed that the Sangkrit Passive Participles above quoted hure the letter ¢ in the 
penultimate dyliable. ‘lhis id the case in regard to most Sanskrit Passive Participles, and it is 
important to note it, for this i is retained in most of the dialects derived from Baurnatnt 
Prakrit. Thus from the Sanskrit * marifah,’ there sprang the Saurasént ‘mind, from which 
came the Braj Bhikha ‘ maryau,’ in which the -y represents the origmal Sanskrit and Prakrit i. 
The change of i to y is-one of spelling rather than of pronunciation, We. may, therefore, BLY 
that this @ or y is typical of the Past tonses af the group of dialects, which are sprung from. 


Turning now to the languages derived from Magadhi Praekrit, we see an altorethor differ- 
cut stute of mffmirs. In the Saurnstn] Innguages, the ¢ of ‘ mdrilah" and ' chalitah’ has altogether 
disappeared. In the Magadhi langaages, wo find in its place the letter ‘/.' Thug ‘stenck? in 
Bengill is ‘mérila-" and in Bihdrt mdral-. It ina peculiarity of all these Inngunges thnt they 
object to using the Past Participle by itself, na is done, for instance, in Hindustant. They have 
a aumber of enclitic pronouns,’ meaning by me, ‘by thee," and soon. Thess they tack on to 
the Past Partioiple, so that the whole forma onn word. Thus, when a Bengali wishes to Ry 
“T struck,’ he says ‘ m@rile,’ ‘struck," “am,” ‘by me," and unites the whole into one word ; ndrileen. 


———— 


* For tha proof of this, wee J, 4, 8. LXTV, (1595), Pt, 1 pp. 286 


Hon, — As regards pronunciation, the languages of the Hastern group do not 








atl 7, 
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Similarly, the Bengali cholilém originally mennt ‘it was gone by me,’ hence, ‘1 went. 
Bengali is now conjugated as if it was an ordinary active verb, The partionlar enclitie pro- 
nouns which are used in the Migadhl~derived languages vary in form from dialect to dialect, 
and for the purpose of comparison with Eastern Hindi, it will be convenient to consider those 
in nge in the Bhojpurl dialect of Bihar! | 

languages. ‘The typical loiter of ite past tense is not the Magadh! | but the Saurasénl é or y, 
On the other hand, the past participle cannot giand by itself, but takes the same enclitic 
pronouns as those used by Bhojpurl, In order to ahow this clearly, the masculine singular 
of the Past tenses of Eastern Hindi and Bhojpuri are here given side by side, In exch 
case the root, the tenen characteristic, and the enclitle pronoun are separated by byphens. In 
reading the Eastern Hind! ferme, it should be remembered that, in this language, ya, «, and tare 








practically interchangeable, some localities favonring one spelling, and some another, The 
spelling given below is that of the Awadhi dialect :-— 
Ho strowk Mdr-i-e Mir-tl-as 

Tf we spell the Eastern Hind! words ss follows, a2 is often done, we see the connerion, on 

the one hand, with the Saarastnl dialect, and, on the other, with Bhojperi, aven more eleariy- 
Mér-y-a 
Mar-y-as 

These uré the original forms, of which the forms with ¢and ¢ are corruptions. This Past 
Tense, with, according to local spelling, the third person singular ending in 1%, e#, or yar, 18 
pre-eminently the typical shibboleth of a speaker of Fostern Hindi. In conversation this form 
of verb naturally occurn with great frequency, and is hence continnally heard. Speakers ot 
the language from Ondh cover the whole of Northern India, for they are great wanderers in 
searth of service, and, even in Calentta, nothing in more common fora Eeropean to hear thon 
an op-country ayce saying worda like ‘kaAis," he anid, or‘ méris,’ he struck, Sach expressions 
must be familiar to every Englishman, and most people would be astonished to hear that they 
were relica of a mixture of Sworsséni and Migadh! Prakrit. 

Iu thig tense, Eustern Hind! has another strong point of resemblance with the Sacre- 
eénl gronp of dialects, I hava already pointed out that in the MAgadhf languages, the memory 
of the faot that these past tenses are really passive in character has been lost, Tho suffixing of 
the enclitie pronouns haa given the tense the appearance of an ordinary past tense of an Active 
the passive charactor of the tense hay been partly preserved by the fact that the languace 
possesses 4 Literature. In the old poetry of Malik Mohammad and Tulsi Dis tho fact that the 
tense is passive is rarely forgotten. The eubjeot is put into the case of the Agent, whioh in 
this dinleot does notend in wf, but is the same as the ordinary oblique form, and the verb is 
made to agree in gender and number, not with the subject, but with the object. In accorid- 
wnce with this, the verb has still, to the present dey, a feminine form in the past tenses, and, 
na We go West, Where the inflnence of the neighbouring ‘Sacrustnui dialects has helped to keep 
the memory olive, the subject of such tenses of transitive verbs ia still in the caso of the Agents 
Thus, in Eastern Ondh ‘he struck" is ‘d wedris,’ in which Wis in the Nominative case, anid 
means ‘he’: bot in Unao in Wesiarn Ondh, the expression used ia ‘ui weirs,” in which ts tm 
in the oblique form and means ' by him,’ The nominative angular of wd is wé, 

Tho Future Tense. — The case of the Future Tense is similar, but more complicated. In 
Sanskrit there are two ware of snying ‘be will co.’ Tt may be suid either actively or passively. 
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i.e, we may cither use the direct expression, ‘he will go,' or we may eay ‘it will be ta-be-gone 


by him.’ The first is in Sanakrit chalishyati, and the se ehalifavyam sed impersonally. 
We shall first trace. the former into the modern longusges. In Sauraséni it firet became 
chaliseai, with the same elision of ¢ that we noticed in the oase of the past participle. Then the 
two ‘a's became changed toh, and we have chalshai, This form has survived to the present 
day, and in Braj Bhakhi and other Saurasént-derived dialects means * he will go.’? The whole 
conse ig thns conjugated in Braj Bhikbd. 





Singular. Plural. 
3, Mearthow, Y shall strike Marthat 
2. Mdrihai Mirihaw 
3. Mdriliat Marthat 
Wo are thos entitled to eay that the characteristic of the future tense in the Sauraséni group 


of dialects is the syllable ih. 


The Magadhi group of dialects, t. ¢4 those which form the Eastern Group of Indo-Aryan 
yernaculars, on the contrary prefera to form its future on the impersonal passive future partici- 
ple, an example of which is the Sanakrit word chaliteryam, it is to be gone, equivalent im mean- 
ing to the Latin eundum. The impersonal natare of this participle should be noticed. It does 
not say who is to go, It loaves this to he supplied by a pronoun. The Sanskrit chalitaryan 
becomes in both Prakrits chaliavnam, and we find the next stage of growth in the word chalaéa, 
in the old astern Hind! of Tulast Dis. Ibis here used a5 a pure future, and is not changed 
either for person or number, Chalaba means *1, thou, he, we, you, they will go.’ ‘The explans- 
tion is the original meaning in Sanskrit, Asin that language, the word literally means ° it 1s 
to be gone.’ Who it is that has to go, is left to be defined by the aid ofa pronoun, Hence 
the form of the verb remains unchanged. 


of languages. Assamese and Oriyi follow itin évery particolar. As in the case of the past 
future participlo ends in 4. That is tosay the Prakrit chaliavram beoomes chalit ; while 
similarly the Sanskrit méri-tavyam, it ia to be strnck, becomes in Prakrit wiriavvaim, and im 
Bangali méris, To this it adda the enclitio pronouns. When Bengali wishes to say *1 shall 
vivian be says ‘méeibs *it is to be struck,’ and then '4,"which he writes a, ‘by me," t.«., mirié-c. 
The Bengali future is therefore conjugated na follows :— 


Singular Plural, 
1, AMidr-id-a, Lehall strike Moar-iben 
2, Marib-i Miir-ib-é 
3, Mér-ihé Mér-it-en 


The remaining Eastern language, Bihiri, holds fast to the same principle in forming the 
first two persons of tho fnture, That is to any, it adheres to the base with 6,1n this caae, widreb, 
It is, however, unable to make up its mind about the third person, In Maithili and Migadhi 
it wees the present participle somewhat clumsily for this person of the future, but in Bhojporl 
ittakes refuge in the dA-future which we have just met in Sacragéni, so that we have the 
eprions spectacle of a future in which the first two persons are really impersonal passives, while 
the third person is active. As in the ease of the Past tense, however, all memory of the 


=———_—_—_ —_—— ee ee Sn ee en ———————————eeeE = = = 


' The chaldy which we mect as the foture in the ordinary Hindostinf of the books has un altoguthar diferen 
derivation. 
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parcive origin of the first two persons has been lost. The Bhojpuri future is therskors, as 
follows :— 


Singular, Plaral. - 
1, Mir-96-3, I shall strike Mér-ab 
2. Mér-ab-¢ Mér-b-ah 
3. Marihé Mirihen 


* « y LYK eee eke S 3 ¢ thee 

In the first two persons, the terminations are enclitie pronouns meaning ‘by me, by 

and soon. Eastern Hind? goes still further in the same direction. The Awadht dialect closely 
agrees with Bhojpnri, Its future is -— 


Singular, Plural. 

1. Mér-ab-i, I shall strike Mér-ab 

2, Mér-rh~es Mir-0b-4 

3. Mérihai Mitrihai 

As, however, we go west, we find in the Awadht-speaking district of Unao the 

following : — 
Singular, - Plural. 

1, Mérihait, I shall strike Mérihat 

2, Méarihaj Mirihau 

3. Mérihai Mérihat 


This is a pare ti-future, and is identical with the one given above for Braj Bhakh’. The 
Baghélt dialect, according to Dr, Kellogg, takes a mean position between these two extremes, It 


may be noted that the first person singaolar, maravyeili more really approaches the Prakrit form 
miériarvam than in any other dialect, 


Singular. Paral. 
1, Mér-cyy-ct, T shall strike Mir-ah 
2. Mér-tb-es or marihes “See 
8. Méré Mirthat 


It shonld be remarked, however, that the specimens collected for this survey from the 
Baghéli-speaking area only show the th-future, conjugated exactly as in Unap. 


The Chhattisgarhi future shows another mixture of these two forms, It is as follows: — 


Singular, Plural. 
1. Marihait, I shall strike Mar-ab or marihan 
2. Mar-a}-¢ Marihay 
3. Marihai Marihai 


We thus see that, as in the Past Tense, the Future Tense of Eastern Hindi occupies an 
intermediate Position between that of the Magadhi languages of the East, and that of the 
Saurasént languages of the West. | 


General Conclusion. — We are hence entitled to state that the Eastern Hindi lenguage, 
or, in other words, the East-Centra} group of Indo- Aryan vernaoy livt-aprene wenetally ia senara 
to its nouns and Pronouns with the Magadhi or Rastern Group of vernaculars, but, in regard 
to the verb, occupies a position intermediate between that Stoup and the Sauraséni group, 


whose habitat ig mmediately to its west. It js the modern representative of the ancient 
Ardha-Migadhi Prakrit, : 
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BY THE LATE KARL FREDERICH BURKHARDT. _ 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, Cl LE, Ph.D., L.0.8, 
{Continued from p. 282.) 
APPENDIX. 
1, Explanation of Luke i. 1-4, 


v if 2 fy ee 
woh 83 eS SiS pei Sige (1) 
Netty eae ntl ct see AS Sole 
133] “4 Salem Ril eas Bape wl 


{ke f ~ = /f 
855 sed es #2 (2) oS vd 


= = 


_- 


eae leds af JTyigay HL ey 

- i] 

im f uf : f af 
¥ = i ‘> ad 3 

BS ene 55 

A = : i; #* # be 4 f i 
tbls Ue eS Coy © Y ein? ths) 8 
i’ ee, ay ete ae / 
ye (4) HA CB ne Usd ol 

wed fo ee te 

iste paid be 554 pret shel 54 eS 


ii; er 


(1) Chinki sethax gond kamar, x timan 
kémen-hond, yima ase andar waqi‘ sapane, [2] 
baydn karan, (2) yithe pith’ timau, yim goda 
petha pana wuchhanwilt ta kalémak' khidmat 
karanwili Os;, ase nish karak rivdyat ; (38) me ts 
én mundsth ai, goda petha kashish ta darydft 
karit, ékha sahth potht séruy kzh chani khotre, 
ay fazil Thydfilus, bitartib, (4) yuth tuna 
Iathan-hans rast, yiman-henz tse ta‘lim chhey 


hétamats, zanak. 


261. Word by word analysis. 


Chinki (Prs.), Conjanction, because, forasmuchas ; séfhat, adj. instr, pl., of setha (§ 257), 
many ; gond, 3, sg. impersonal, aor. of gandun, to bind (§ 180, No. 65); Kamar, m., waist, with 
gandun, to tighten the waist-cloth, to undertake ; si (Pers.), con]. that ( = ort); timan, dat. pl. 
demonst. pron. (§ 243) ; kamen-hond, gen. pl, of kim, fem,, deed, work, business (3rd declension) ; 
yima, nom. pl, fem., rel. pron. ( § 245); ase, loc. pl. of bo, I ( § 228); andar, proposition, m., 
with dat. ; wagi‘ (Arab.), participle, happening ; sapane (§§ 90, 158), aor, 3 pl. fem., of sapenun, 
to be, with wéqi‘, to occur ; zt, repeated on account of the relative sentence ; baydn (Arab.), 
declaration; karan, 3 pl. pres. (subj.) of karwn, to make; jithe pathi (§ 259, 2, ¢.), adv. 
in what manner ; fiyrau, instr. pl., demon. pron. (§ 248) ; yim, nom. pl., rel. pron. (§ 245) ; goda, 
fem.,, beginning, abl. goda (for godi); pefha, preposition, from (with abl.); péna ( § 238), 
self ; wuchhanwoli, nom. pl. mase., noun of agent, of wuchhun, to see ( § 84); fa, conj., and ; 
kalémekt, adj. nom. pl. masc, of kaldmnk, t. ¢., gen. of kalam (Arab.), a word (§§ 198,1, 4; and 
208) ; khidmat (Arab,), fem., service, ministry ; karanwol* (like wuchh anwoli, from karun, to make ; 
with khidmat, to do ministry, to minister; kaldémak‘ khidmat kar, men doing-ministry of the 
word, ministers of the word; 6st, aor. 3 pl. mase. of dsun, to be; ase, as above; nish, pre- 
position, to, ase nish, to us ; karak, aor. 3 sg. f. + suffix k ; by them was it (#. e., rtwiyat, deliyer- 
ing, riwiyat karun, to deliver) done; timau ri? karak, by them it was delivered (§ 92); 
me, Gat. pers. pron. ( § 228); #, also (quogue); zén, aor. 3 sg. impersonal of zinun, fo - 
consider,. think ( § 180, No. 46); mundsid (Arab.), proper, right ; 2?, as above ; goda pethe, as 
above; késhish (Pers.), labour, energy ; darydft (Pers.), understanding; Aartt, participle absolute 














of karan ( § 84); léhig, Leg. pres (enbj.) of lchiun (lekhun), to write; shih (Arab), adj. 
couplete, correot ; pit, instr, ag. of pith, m., manner (¢f, above yitha pO ); elru-y keh, a) 
tint, the entire (§ 248); cldui, abl. fem., possess. pron. ( § 252) ; khitea, for the wake of 
( § 208) ; ay, inter}. ; fiizt (Arab.), excellent; Thyétlus, Theophilus ; Biturtib (Arabs ab), adv. from 
bi, in, + tartihy order + yuth, conj, ax; tian, dat. plor., dem. pron. (§ 248); kathan-hawe, gen. 
pl. fom, agy of hath,» word, teaching ; wisti (Pers,), fom, rightness, trath ; Wma-Auns, gen. 
pl. rel, pron., agresing with ferlim (Arab), fem,, tenching, inatrnction ; ehke-y, therw ix to 
you (9 164); Avtemata (for hetewais) (m, Ayutwul), perf. part. fem. of heun, to take, mgreeing 
with tatlim ; sitnat, 2nd pers. pres. (subj.) of adnan, lo know, to lenen! 


(1) Fornamuchas by many was the waistband tightened (4. «., it was undertaken) that of 
those things which happoved among us (that) declaration they shonld make; (2) in the 
fmanner in which by them, who from the beginner salf-seers (i. @.» ¢yo-witnesses) and ofthe 
word twinistry-doors (mitiaters} were, to ns delivery wea made; (3) by me also it-was thought 
proper that from the beginning diligence and understanding having made (i. #., with diligence 
snd understanding), I should write ina truthfal manner everything for thy eake, O excellent 
Theophilna, in order; (4) so-that of those things the truth, of-which by-thee instruction 


(Ta be continwed,) 








THE COPPER COINAGE OF MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
HY REV A WESTCOT 
Preface, 


Une numiematio enthusiast in Southern India cannot fail to -be bewildered by the extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of the copper coins which fallin his way. Leaving on one aide the 
coinage of native potentntes, he finds that the early coinage of the Companies in itself offers a 
wide feld for his energies. In the alwence of any complete catalogue he knows not what to 
pect, and experiences much difficulty in arranging the specimens which be haa secured. By 
Hie aid of Atkins’ Qofonral Cotue, and Thurston's Madras Museum Catalogue, he can compile n 
‘aizly complete list of tho gold and silver coinage, but to the copper coinage, expecially in its 
carly stages, he hos no adequate guide, | 

With the view to preparing tho way for @ more or leas complete guide to these 
coins, [ have arranged a tontative catalogue comprising those coins of which mention has been 


mate in other available liste, adding thereto some pieces in my own collection which do uot 
op pear to have been published hit | 








A. Copper Coina of the London Company,! 
[Abbreviations : 
A. = Atkins’ Cotns of Britich Posscasions and Colonies, 
H. = Haltech (artiole in Indian Antiquery, Vol. XXL}, 
T. = Thurston's Catalogue of Coins in Maitrag Afwewsam.) 


' Queen Elizalith in 1600 granted Royal Churter to "The Gave and C bine ts rants bending into 
thi Raat Lnicn.* =UOT EE Peay Merchan trading 


This Loudon Company's Sret hottlement on the Cortmmudel Coast was nt Polfaat, where they bad a precarious 
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1. H. No, 24. 

Ob, — Sri. 

Rev. — Kumpini (i. e., Tamil for Company). 
2. H. No. 25. 

0b. — Star of eight points. 

R. — Kumpini, 


This eight-pointed star seems to have found favour with the Company. It was revived 
subsequently. See Nos. 9 and 10. 
S. H, No,-26. 
Ob. — Orb and cross. 


R. — Sri Ranga. 

The orb and cross, of which this is apparently the earliest occurrence was the special 
device of the London Company. The Inscription Sri Ranga on the reverse doubtless is due to 
the instruction of the Raja of Chandragiri that the Company should retain the image of 
Vishnu on their coins. Figures of Venkateswara, Lakshmi, and the like are found on the 
Company's pagodas and fanams, but not on the cash, unless the copper coin in the Madras 
Museum (C. 5) is a genuine coin, and not, as is far more probable, a sham pagoda. 


Some of the specimens of this coin in my collection have a different reverse. The coin is 
a single cash of about 10 grains weight. 


. 4. T. No. C, 42. 
: 0}. — Traces of orb and cross, and of the letters C. C. E. 
R. += Sri Ranga. 


This is the first occurrence of the letters C. C. E., which are presumably the initials of 
Chartered Company to the East Indies. One writer describes these two C’s as ‘ crescent 
moons” This is, however, a mistake, and does not explain the E. 


5. <A. 66, 
Ob. — Orb and cross inscribed C, C, E, within a beaded circle. 
R. — ‘Indian characters within a beaded circle.’ 

The inscription on this coin is undecipherable though quite distinct. It is assigned to the 
reign of George I. 0d 714-1727). But as it has the device of the London Company, I include it 
with their coins, though greatly suspecting its genuineness. 

II. — Dated Coins. 
; 6, H, No. 27. 
Ob, — Orb and cross with 78 in the lower division of orb. 
R. — Sri Ranga. 

The 79 on this coin is understood to represent 1678. The Company received a new Char- 
ter from Charles IL, with permission to coin in 1677, and this coin is probably one of the 
results thereof. Atkins includes this coin amongst Bombay coins ; but it is clearly a Madras 
type, and I have obtained two specimens of it out of Madras soil. ; 

7. H. No. 28. 
ob. —1© within a circle. 
98 
R, ae Sri Ranga, 
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8. H. No. 29. 


0b. — 4? within a circle, 


R. — Sri Ranga. 
| 9. Unpublished, 

0b, — Eight-pointed star within a beaded circle. 

R. —1¥ (i. ¢., 1701). 


10. Unpublished. 
06, os As No. 9, 
The above four coins are probably efforts of the new or English Company, but Nos. ‘ 
and 8 are connected with the London Company’s coinage by the Sri Ranga of the R, and 
Nos. 8 and 9 by the eightpointed star of the 08. (see No. 2). 


11, Unpublished. 
Ob; Orb and creas innoribed gy 


R, — The date 1691 between wavy lines within a circle. 

This coin and Nos, 12 and 13 are the fore-ranners of the long series extending from 1702- 
1806, The coin is called ‘ Dudu? or Faluce’ by Atkins. I attribute this new departure in 
coinage to the Company’s new Charter granted by James II. in 1686 with renewed permission to 
coin. It has been remarked that the Company began to coin the Datch pagoda also in 1691." 


12. A. 67. 
As No. 11, but date 1693, 


13. A. 68, 
As No, 11, bnt date 1695, 


14. Unpublished, 
Ob. — Orb and cross, insoribed ee 
R, — a within a cirele, 


15. Unpublished. 
16 
59° 

The above two coins are the fore-runners of the subsequent ‘Half-faluce’ series, I cannot 
be absolutely certains to the exact dates, as on both specimens the last figure is rather 
indistinct. Both No. 11 and No. 14 are indisputably clear when turned upside down, 


16-47. A. 69-97. 


Falnces of various dates from 1702-1806 similar to Nos. 11-13, but of irregular shape, and 
rnder workmanship, and with numerals larger and ill shaped, In my collection are ‘ faluces ' 
of the years 1731, 1786, and 1789, being dates not recorded by Atkins, 

? Little Tamil boys of the present day in Madras almost invariably call copper coins ‘ dootie’ which is their 
way of pronouncing ‘dudu,.’ They also speak of ‘kas.’ The word ‘anna’ is quite tabooed by them. 


° This Dutch or Three-Swami Pagoda, as well as the old Star Pagoda should be included in the Company '= 
Madras gold coinage, They are not mentioned by Atkins, 


Same as No. 14, but date 
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4858. A. 98-108. 
* Half-faluces’ of various dates from 1702-1804 similar to Nos. 14 and 15, bnt of ruder 
shape and workmanship.‘ 
These two long series of ‘ Faluce’ and ‘ Half-faluce,’ though a continuation of the London 
Company’s coinage, and bearing their device, belong properly to the period of the United 


Company. 
B. Copper Coin of the English Company.® 


59. Unpublished. 
Ob. — A heart-shaped shield inscribed E, E. I. C. and surmounted by 
the numeral 4, 
R. — As on some Tinnevelly Nayakar coins. 

This coin probably belongs to the period 1699-1703 when the rival companies London and 
English were at strife, previous to the incorporation of the old one in the new. It is an 
interesting piece on account of its displaying for the first time the 4. above the shield, which 
afterwards became so familiar in the trade mark of the United Company.® 

C. Copper Coins of United East India Company. 
I. — Undated Coins. 
64, T. C. 38. 
Ob. — ‘Bale-mark’ of the Company : surrounded by a beaded oircle. 
R. — Crossed lines and symbols. | 
65. Unpublished, 


V 
Ob. —‘ Bale-mark? OX 
[3 


R. — Crossed lines. 
66. Unpublished. 


0b. -- ‘ Bale-mark’ _ 
Bt | 


i. — Crossed lines. 
67. Unpublished. 


04, — * Bale-mark’ +. 
L1G 


R. — Similar to that of No, 64. 
68-73. A. 109-111. 
0}. — In Persian and English XL Cash. 
R.— This is Forty Cash (in Telngu and Tamil). 


é As illustrating the rongh workmanship of this resuscitated series, I may remark that T. No. C. 34 which is 
figured in pl. xv. 11, and is described as having an ' undecipherable inscription’. on the Reverse, appears to me to 
be a‘ half-falace’* of 17 * 6 figured upside down, 

6 In 1698 William WT. granted a Charter to a new Company. This action was much resented by the old 
Company, whose Government was ‘determined’ in three years commencing from Michaelmas 1698, But as Governor 
Pitt remarked, “ afterwards it (i. ¢., their Government) is secured to them by their subscriptions” to the new Com- 
pany. The new Company was styled, “ the English Company trading to the East Indies,” 

6 On second thought I omit Nos. 60-63, asIam very doubtfulaato the reading of their obverse, It has been 
read as Kumpini, as Madura, as Sri Vira, and by myself as B, B. 1. C, with flourishes, The character is supposed to 
be Telugu ; but it is not easily recognisable as such, and I take it to be bogus Telugu. For the present it seems safer 
to suppress these coins, 
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Atkins notices three varieties of this coin; but including, his published varieties I have 
observed six. Besides the variety in the form of the dividing line on the obverse, one specimen 
in my collection has a dividing line on the reverse also. The Tamil lettering also varies in 
several respects, e. g., one piece reads ‘yithu,” another ‘ithu.’ 


This piece, and the others of the same series that follow, though undated, are known to 
have been first coined in 1807. 


74:79. A. 112-115. 
Same as Nos. 68-73, but smaller and inscribed XX Cash. 
Of this piece too there are varieties not mentioned in Atkins. 
80-85, A. 116-119. 
Same as above but smaller and inscribed X Cash. 
86. A, 120, 
Same as above but smaller and inscribed V Cash. 
86a. Unpublished, 
Same as above but inscribed 24 Cash. 
87. A. 121, 
Same as above but smaller and with no dividing line. 
88. T. No. C. 43. 
Ob. and R. — * Bale-mark of the Company,’ 
89. T. No. C. 54, 
06. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Tamil). 
R. — Quarter Dub of the Company (in Telugu). 
IT. — Dated Coins, 
The following, being all small coins, are for convenience sake placed in success ion: — 
90. T. No. A. 2 and 3. 


Ob. — * Bale-mark.’ 
R. — 1738. 


91. T. No. 4. 
0b. — * Bal ; 
Bale-mark EX). 


ER. — 1736, 
92. T. No. A. 5. 
06. — Bale-mark? 
R. — 1737, 
93. A, 122, 
04. — * Bale-mark.’ 
R.— If]. (210 = 1795) within a square. 
94. A. 193, 
Similar to last, but date || | (1211 = 1796), 
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: 95. A. 124. 
Similar to last, but date | [| (1212 = 1797). 
96, T. No. A. 87. 
04, — * Bale-mark.’ 
R. — 1807. 





97.’ A, 125. 
O04. — United Company's Bale-mark, etc. — 1794. 
R. — Company's arms, ete. ‘48 to one Rupee.’ 
98. A. 126. 
As last, but Company's crest only on R. 
99. A. 127. 
As 97, but date 1797. 
100, A. 1285 
As 97, but smaller, and ‘ 96 to one Rupee.’ 
101. A. 129. 
As 100, but date 1797. 
102. A. 131. 
- Ob, — Company’s arms, etc., 1803. 
R, — Value in Persian and English, XX Cash. 
103, <A. 133. 
As 102, but smaller and X Cash, 
104. A. 135, 
As 103, but smaller and V Cash. 
105, <A. 137. 
04. — Company’s crest — 1803, 
R. — Value in Persian and English, I Cash. 
106. A, 132. 
As 102, but date 1808. 
107, A. 134, 
As 103, bat date 1808. 
108.9 A. 136. 
As 104, but date 1808. 


? These coins were struck for the Northern Circars. Atkins states that this coin was an attempt to assimilate 
the Mohammedan and Hindu monetary systems. Accepting this piece as equivalent to 20 Cash the Rupee becomes 
960 Cash. The relations of the two systems were complicated, 

By Government Order of December 9th, 1917, the following values were fixed :— 

Star Pagoda (Hindu) — 34 Rupees = 45 fanams = 3,600 cash. 
Eupeo (Mohammedan) = 12 fanams + 68 cash = 1,028 eash. 
Fanam = 80 cash. 

According to above scale 3} Rupees = 3,598 cash which is sufficiently near to the Pagoda Value of 3,600 cash. 
Eventually the Mohammedan system prevailed. 

® This series of 48, 96 to the Rupee, should be compared with the Ceylon series of 12, 24, 48 of 1801, and of 48, 
90, 192 of 1802, 

* The above series of 1803 and 1808 were minted in England, and in immense quantities. In 1810 there were 
reported to be 80,000 pagodas worth of these coins im Madras, and it was recommended that they be shipped to 
Bengal. They sre still common im Madras and continued current until the general Indian Copper Coinage was 
introduced. 





06.— Persian legend, Three Falnce, etc. | A.V. 
R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu (three new dubs and one little fanam). 
110, <A. 138. 


04. — Persian legend: Double Faluce, etc. | A.V. 
R. — Value in Tamil and Telngn. 


111. 


A. 139, 


0b, — Persian legend : Little Fanam or Faluce, etc. | A.V. 
R. — Value in Tamil and Telugu. 


112. A. 140, ° 
Similar to 110, but Half-faluce. 
115.9 A, 141. 
As 110, but date | A.A (1808). 
114.0 A, 142, 
As 111, but date | A A (1808). 
115.10 A, 143, 
As 112, but date | A.A (1808). 


116.0 


T. No, A. 62. 


t. — Persian Legend ; Two faluce, etc. | A.A (1898). 
R. — Value in Telugn and English 2 Dubs. 
1i7. A, 144. 
As 116, but smaller and 1 Dub, . 
118. A, 145, 
As 117, but lighter and } Dab, 


Bo el TBM TOE 3, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MR. SCAPE, 
(See Yule’s Hobson Jobson, ¢.v. Bandanna : ann. 


1848 : 44,1.; butit is only a quotation from Thacke- 
ray’s Vanity Fair.) 


Scape isa Suffolk name, Rich. Seapy is men- 


tioned under date 6, Nov. 1626in Bacon’s Annalla 
of Ipswehe, p. 488. J. Seapey is mentioned 
under date 17 May 1660 in Stowmarket Church- 
wardens Accounts (Hollingsworth’s Hist. of Stow- 
market, p. 196,i). On 23 Ap. 1731 there was a 


marriage-licence for Rich. Martin and Ann 


Scapey both of Earl Stonham (Archd. Suff, 
No. 2579), and on 23 Jan. 1738 for Rob. Sceby or 


19 T have not yet seen any specimens of these coins, 


with the three following is interestin 
to circulate in the same district, 


1 Thurston catalogues 2 Dubs and half Dab of 1891, but I take 


with ite igure Pl, ii; 3,) 





Seapy and Mary Marriot both of Earl Stonham 
(Archd. Su, No. 2860), In Earl Honham 
churchyard there is a head-stone to Will. Seapey 


| (1740-1807), and in theneighbouring churchyards 
of Coddenham and Badley the spelling is Scapy- 
In Beyton churchyard Searpe is found. Tho. 


Ward of Great Finborough m. Pleasance Scapy 
(1753-1815), and their grandson Tho. Seapy Ward 
of Theeler’s Farm, Elmstead, Essex, died in 1887. 
Scapy Tydeman, farmer, was living at Earl Ston- 
ham in 1844 (White’s § uff. Directory for that 
year), 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


T insert them on the anthority of Atkins. Their relation 
g. They are of the tame year, and of the came values, and apparently intended 


this to be am error for 1808, (Of. T. No. A. 62 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 


(Founded on the Barkén-i Ma,@sir.) 
BY MAJOR J. 8. KING, M.R.A.S. 
- | (Continued from p. 247.) 
-Cuarrer XII. 
Reign of Sultan Nigam Shah, 
son of Huméyiin Shah. 

+ TISTORIANS have related that, when Sultan Humayin Shih was on his death-bed, he 
summoned Khwajah Jahan and Khwyiijah Mahmid Gilant, and by the terms of his will 
* left them to decide as to which of his sons — viz., Suléan Nizam Shah, Sultan Muhammad Shih, 
or Jamshid Shih — was best fitted for the succession. Since the tokens of sovereignty were 
manifest in the appearance of Sultan Nigam Sh&h, after the death of the Sultin, Khwijak 
Jahan, in concurrence with the amirs, nobility and grandees, on the date above mentioned, in 
the capital Bidar, seated Sultan Nizim Shah at the age of eight years on the throne in place 
of his father. According to the customary service devolving upon the satyfds as heads of the 
people, Shah Muhabb-Ullah, son of Shih Khalil-Ullih, and Saiyid-i Sharif Saiyid Manjalah, 
son of Saiyid Hanif, each taking a hand of the Sultan, seated him on the throne; 
and the skekhhs and learned men who were present recited the fdtihah and they as 
well as the nobles and ministers uttered the customary praises and congratulations and 

plighted their fealty ; and having received suitable gifts recited these lines :— 

“© king, may thy high fortune be everlasting ! 
May the dust of tranquillity be the collyrium of thy penctrating eyes ! 
May the mirror of thy heart be always as free from blemish as the precious gems in 
thy sword!” 

The prince being still only a boy in the flower of youth, the administration of the affairs 
of government was entrusted to the Queen-Mother, Makhdtimah Jahan, who was daughter of 
Mubarak Khan, son of Sultan Firiz Shah ; and with the aid of the sound judgment of the wise 
minister Khwajah Jahan Mahmiid Géwan the affairs of State were wisely admimistered. First 
of all their attention was given to the comfort of the subjects, and they busied themselves in 
repairing the injuries inflicted by Humaydn Shih. All the innocent persons who had been 
imprisoned by him were set at liberty, and the agents of government were confirmed in the 
offices and rank which they formerly held, But as most of the @mirs and vazirs, through fear 
of the vengeance of Humfyin Shih, had fled and become scattered abroad, and the affairs of the 
subjects in general and the army had fallen into a state of the utmost disorder, and opposi- 
tionists and breeders of disturbance had withdrawn from their allegiance and raised rebellions,: 
the Raya of Orissa with a large force of infantry, cavalry and elephants had invaded and 
devastated the whole territory of Islim. The nobles and ministers of State who were present 
at court assembled large forces, and Sultin Nizim Shih set out with them from Bidar to repel 
the invasion. When they had gone only ten farsakhs® from Bidar the army of Orissa_arrived 
from the other direction, and between the two forces not more than three farsakhs! remained. 
Shah Muhabb-Ulléh with a force of 160 armour-clad cavalry armed with lances, placing his 
reliance on God, started at daybreak against the infidels, and encountered the enemy's 
vanguard, which consisted of nearly 10,000 in fantry, 400 cavalry andsome elephants, An 
engagement took place which lasted from mid-day till sunset. Many of the enemy were killed 
and the dust was defiled with the impure blood of the cursed infidels. The saiyid fought with 
the greatest bravery and the enemy’s force was completely defeated. When the remainder of 
the enemy's force saw what had happened they wavered and fled, leaving their tents, baggage 
and other valuable goods on the spot. 


® About 34 miles, i” About 10 miles, 








Just when the mind of the guardian of the Sultin was at rest on the conclusion of the 
Orissa affair, letters arrived from the protectors ef the frontiers saying that Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji having become aware of the dispersion of the army of the Dakhan and the disorder which 
reigned in it, and the ascendancy of the infidels, had — at the instigation of the Ghiris who had 
taken refuge with him to escape chastisement from Humiyim Shah — come with an immense 
army, and crossing the frontier had encamped in a desolate part of the country. Immediately 
upon hearing this news the Sultin with his army proceeded to oppose Sultin Malmid, and at 
the distance of about ten farsakhs from Bidar the two forces met and drew up in order of battle 


Malik Shih Tork, on whom the title of Khwajah Jahan had been conferred, and another 
Turki slave who held the title of Sikandar Khan were in the centre of the army, in attendance 
on Sultén Nizim Shah with a hundred elephants and 11,000 cavalry. The right wing was 
under the command of Nigim-ul-Mulk Turk with 10,000 spearmen and forty elephants; and 
in the left wing was Khwijah Mahmud Gawan, who at that time held the title of Malik-ut- 
Tujjar, with 10,000 cavalry and forty elephants, 


On the other side Sultin Mabmid Khilji drew up his army, both right and left wings, and 
strengthened his position; and he himself with 20,000 cavalry and 150 elephants raised his 
standard in the centre; but notwithstanding the overwhelming number of his force he dug o 
deep trench round his position so that horses or other animals could not cross it, 


The two armies were drawn up inthis manner in front of one another. From the elamour 
of drums and trumpets the heavens were in anguish, and sleeping Tumult raising its head from 
its pillow awoke at the noise. : 


Malik-nt-Tojjar with the left wing attacked the enemy's right where Saltin Ghiyas-ud-Din had 
raised his standard. The latter though he advanced and fought with much bravery was unable 
to meet the attack, and at last gave way, and his father being killed he took to fight. Nizim- 
ul-Mulk also from the right attacked and broke the enemy’s left, and numbers of them were 
dispersed. Muha&bat Khin, governor of Chanderi, and Zahfr-ul-Mulk as well as other aniirs of 
Saltin Mahmtid who were on the enemy’s left were killed. When Sultin Mahmadsaw both 
wings of his army thus broken and most of his amirs and troops disheartened, he was about 
to take to flight; but in the midst of this the elephant-keepers of the (Bahmani) Sualtin 
seeing the order of the enemy broken had drawn up in line fifty formidable elephants in expec- 
tation that the enemy would fly before them, and at once drove them towards the enemy's 
force. The Tarki amirs who had been delicately nurtured from their youth and were unaequaint- 
ed with the tactics of warfare, neglected to send a force in rear of the elephants, as they should 
have done, and so left the elephants unsupported in the midst of the enemy. Sultin Mahmid 
Khilji who still remained in his place, seeing this move in the game of chess, showed a fresh 
rook and sent # force of infantry and cavalry to ent off the elephants from the Dakhani 
army and shut themin, At this time it occurred to the mind of the foolish Sikandar Khan"! 
that the Sultin owing to his youth was unable to ride well, and fearmg that he might be 
wounded, he lifted the Sultan from his saddle and seating him in front of himself tied the 
Sultan’s kamar-tand firmly to his own waist ; but this unseasonable movement cansed the army 
to be disheartened, and when the troops no longer saw the Sultdn in his place they turned’ and 
fied from the field of battle. The elephants which had been driven at a rapid pace, remained 
in the hands of theenemy. The centre of the Dakhani army without experiencing any reverse, 
and though the Sultan was still alive, like a flock of sheep withont a shepherd, turned towards 
the desert ; and contrary to their custom those brave men, every one of whom was skilled in 
fght, looked like the disordered locks of women. 

ete Be ee a ee OE 


" Sikandar Khin, son of Jalél Khin Bukbiri, was killed during the previous reign (vide p. 164), so this must be 
some other individual of the same name. 
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Khwijah Jahin and Sikandar Khdu, who were with the contre of the army in attendance 
on the Sultin, saw the flight of the army, and taking the Sultin with them proceeded, to Bidar, 
Sultin Malmid from excessive fear and amazement did not move from his place, but fell into 
thia reflection; — “The army of the Dakhan sre practising a stratagem : they have placed 
a force in ambash and pretend to ron away, so that when we pursue them they may surround 
us ; otherwise why should the army fly after gaining the victory F” 

At midnight the gorirs brought Sultan Nizim Shih into the city of Bidar; and next day 
when the sun rose, Makhdimah Johan, the mother of tha Sultin (who throngh fear of 
Humiyin Shih had fed to Riyachir, but now — encouraged by a royal written agreement — 
had returned to court), gave ordera for the defence of the fortress of Hidar, and appointed 
Nigim-ol-Mulk alao to assist her. Then taking the Sultin with her, led the whole force to 
Firtizibad Ealburgi. 

Soltin Malmiid waited three days in the same place till he was assured of the real flight 
of tho Dakhani army. After that be marched to Bidar and encamped within sight of the 
city, and proceeded to plunder and devastate the city and district. He razed to the ground the 
houses of the nobility and inhabitnnts ; so that both the great and small of that country recited 
the fekbir of death over their household goodsand habitations, and lostall their monoy and effects. 

The enemy's army strrounded tho citadel and laid siege to it. 

Prom olden times — as has been formerly mentioned — the foundations of matunl fricnd- 
ship had been firmly laid between the Bahwanl dynasty and the Sultins of Gujarit; eo in this 
interval Makhdiimah Jahan, who was the most sensible woman of her day, wrote o letter to 
Sultan Mahmad, king of Gujarat, complaining of the tyranny and oppression of her enemies, 
nnd sent it by the hand of an cloqnent messenger imploring assistance from the Musalmins of 
that country." 

When Saltin Mahmiid heard this news he resolved to proceed to the Dakhan to repel the 
iyrant Mahmid Khiljt; but his nobles and ministers expostulated with him, saying : — ““Di,id 
Khiin who had possessed the sovereignty for o week is still lying in wait, and though 
this isthe third year of Your Majesty's reign your rule is still not as firmly established 
throughout the country as it #honuld be, nor have the important affairs of government been” 
forthered ax tunel as could be desired; therefore at such a time as this to leave the seat of 
government, and for the benefit of others to gO On A campaign iy a matter for serious conkder- 
ation.” 

Sultin Malmid, though still in the flower of youth, replied to the amirs in elegant 
language: — “God is with him who ia with God, and to assist Musalmins and friends is 
praiseworthy and necessary, for the regulation of the affairs of the world and of mankind ia 
founded ppon concord; and it ig certain that ifthe heavens and the elements did not agree with 
one another and join together in this manner, the organization of the universe wonld be 
annihilated ; and if the race of meu were to brenk the cham of mutoal Remveranoe and reciprocity 
the Racism of the Jaws of Natore would be overthrown, . . ' 


When Sultin Mahmid had ended thie manly discourse and had inspired his ae? with 
manliness and bravery, after oxpreesing their regret to the Saltin for their unworthy thoaghts 
they changed their minds and said :— “Tf there is no help for it but to send an army into the 
Dakhan, the best course seems to be te enter the kingdom of Milwa, and so canse anxiety “to 
the mind of the Ehiljis: by this means you will not have to travel eo far from your own 
territory ; and if (whick Heaven forefend!) any disturbance ahould arise in this country, you 
will be able to return quickly to quell it. By this plan assistance to Saltén Nizam Shih will 
aleo be assured, for when Sultin. Malmiid Ehilji shall bear of your advance towards his 
territory, he wi will gait the Dakhan and id harry back to his own kingdom.” 


SS 


a ae Fide Bayley : Gujarit, pp. op. 178-6, 1 and Mir At. i Sikendari, litho. ed, p. 20 
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When they had explained this plan to Sultin Mahmid he tnsed his coartier® with 
meanness and want of spirit, wad ignoring their advice he withont delay marched with his 
army towards the Dakhan; and in duo time arrived at 8) tinpir and Nandarbar, near the 
frontier of the Dakhan, where he encamped, 





Ii the meantime the army of the Dakhan, which by the aecidunts of fortune had become 
scattered like the constellation of the Bear;!? like the Pleiades soon reassembled ander the 
shadow of the Sulvin's victorious standard, The personal property and the families of most of 
the troops being in tho citadel of Bidar, thelr sense of honor, real and bravery wus roused, 
and atiracted them back to their alleianee to the Sultan, Just then the news of the arrival 
of Mahmid (Gujaritl) at SulvinpOr reawhed the Sultia, and inspired both him and the army 
with freak conrage. A continuous vorrespondence then took place between the two Salting. 
. * . . . . * . , 

Sultin Mehmiid (&hiLjI) wae for a long time engaged in the siogo of Bidar: every day he 
used to fill the ditch of the citnde! with oarth and reblish, bot when night came the defenders 
usad to come ont and entirely remore it and restore the diteh toite former state, A number of 
historians have related that Sultén Mabméd Khilji on his journeys used to carry about with 
him varions kinds of vegetables growing in wooden frames, 6 that ut each halting-place he 
might, at the time of eating, hare fresh vegetables on his table, During j the siege af Bidar his 
supply of vegetables being exhausted, ho ordered that somehow or other by lawful means 
vegetables hhould bo procured for him. He summoned one of the thekhe of Bidar, called 
Maulind Shame-nd-Din the Trath-teller — who on wocoail of bia frlenduhip for Shih Mubabb- 
Uldh, had rétiained in Bidar — and consnited him, eating :— 

“If we buy yegetables in this place for the use of the Sultin, and pay for them, will it be 
lawful F" The above-mentioned monldnd fearleesly replied: — “You tmtust ‘surely be im 
jest: to invade the territories of Mosalmins; to lay waste their country and houses, and rob 
them of their property; and then to sak fora legal decision from the doctors of the law on the 
subject of vegetables, is not the act of people of understanding.” 

When Sulton Mahmad Khilji heard the nows of the assembly of the army of Sultan 
Nizim Shih, and that Saltin Mabmid Gajardtl was coming to his assistance, he raised the 
siege, and faking Shah Mohabb-Uilih and bis followers with him, marched from Bidar and svt 
off two or three stages towards Kalydoj so as to caeape by way of Chandor; bat in the meantime 
spies brought the news that Saltin Mahmild Gujaratl with his army waa proceeding in that 
direction ; so Mahimid Khiljt in fear of his life turned from that direction and hastened towards 
his 6wn dominions by way of Burhinpiir and Axtr. 

When the news of the flight of Khilji reached Sultin Nigam Shali he ordered Khwajah 
Jahan with a large force to go in pursuit of him, and to hang on the rear of the enemy's army, 
and slanghter and plunder them wherever he fonnd them. Marching with all speed he camo up 
with the rear of the enemy's army, plundered their baggage and killed great numbers of them. 

On the road news. again reachod Sultin Mabmid Khilj! thet the Gujariit army was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of thw district of Sultinpfr, so, seeing that that road aly was 
closed against him, he summoned tho chief of Gondwirah and soothed him with various kinds 
of favour and kindness in order that he might lewd them by some other route by which they 

might avoid molestation from the enemy, ‘The chief xaid :—“ In thie neighbourhood there is 
no practicable route for the army and baggage ; but there is a road like the place of Hirit and 
Miaiit!* towards Akot and Hlichpur, far removed from the route of tha army of tho king of 

5 At having the stat kouttered, ti opposition to the Ploiades where they olanter. | 

See times Of tro angola who, having xoverely cenmured mankind hefors the tkrone of God, ware sent down, to 
earth 1m human shapes to judges of tha temptations bo which man wes mubject. They cunld mot withstand! them : 


ina well io Babylon eee, and committed every species of iniquity ; for which they wore yuapended by the feet 
ina well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of judgment. —Johueon's Dictionary, 
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Gnjarit; bat for several stages, owing to the ditficnltics of the road and the thickness of the 
jungle, it is hardly practicable, 
F Vere. 
The earth i9 more waterless than brimstone, 
The wind more heart-borning than hell.” 

As a matter of necessity Sultin Mahmad close thaé route for the passage of his army, 
and suid: —"“ The diffeulty of the route im easier than throwing one's self into the jawa of 
desbroction.” 

Turning aside fromthedirestion of Daulatabad, which was the route of the Gujarit army, he 
marched with as much speed as possible towards Akot, When the tyrannical army entered that 
valley and desert of whieh the chief of the Gonds had told them, owing to the numbers of the 
army and the length nud narrowness of the road, the hot winds and the acarcity of fresh water, 
the troops were excessively distressed ; and in the first march five or six thonsand of them died 
of thirst. A hand of Gouds who wore rolbers‘on that road, when they saw the sufferings of the 
army from want of water, took the opportunity to plander them from front and rear and right 
and lett. The remainder of the army, after encountering a thousand difficulties and dangers, 
lad managed — half dead — to reach Karéo.!* 

Notwithstanding the trouble and torment suffered by the army of Sultan Mahimid from 
want of water on the first march, immediately upon bearing this news, being im terror of their 
lives they started on, sometimes rising and sometimes falling. It is stated on reliable authority 
that ou that march 2 cup of water was sold for two rupees, and was thonght very cheapat the 
price. The trath is that since the designs of Sultin Malméd were not accommodated to pro- 
priety and rectitude towards mankind wo resalt bit disaster and reverse of fortune acerned to 
him from that improper and unfair movement, From the seed of trouble and tyranny which he 
had sown he neither saw nor gathered any fruit but regret and affliction, On the second stuge of 
his march he lost a great nomber of men; and those who escaped death were ao knocked up by the 
fatigue of the journey that they would have preferred death to life, Mobhmiid Khiljl, who 
was himself the originator of his own anpraiseworthy movement, pnt to death the ohief of 
Gondwirah whom he suspected of purposely misleading them, thomgh he had graphically 
decribed the difficulties of the route. ; 

After the fight of Mabmad Khilji, Suitin Nigim Shih wrote and sent to Sultin Mahmid 
Gujaratl a letéer thanking him for his kindness, 

A yearnfter this Sultin Mahmid Ehilji again took it into his head to wage war, and with 
nearly 00,000 cavalry le sot out towards the Dakkan. When Sultan NWisim Shah heard of 
this he assembled hus army aud anfurled his standard for the purpose of repelling the ageres- 
sion; and at the game time despatched a letter to Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat informing him ‘of 
the enemy's invasion, When the raler of Gojarat was informed of the boldness of Malini! 
Khilji he at once prepared to oppose him, 

Mahmid Khilji through fear of him shrank from the encounter, and halted on the fron. 
tiers of Devagiri (Danlaiibid), where he contemplated his own territory with a look: of reflec 
tion and anxiety, thinking that perhaps tho flood of destruction might surround him, and there 
might be no opportunity for retreat by the way he had come, When he was assured of tho 
approach of the army of Gujarat, like a grunt which flics from the sound of the wind he bear 
the dram of return, and hastened away. 

When Suluin Nigim Shih became aware of the flicht of his cuemy he wrote the following 
letter to Sultin Malmid Gujaratt:— " 

3 ‘This is probably meant for Karanja, Lat. 2° 29 N,, Long. 77°32 E. 

ié The letter cocupies a pase aoa ts halfaf the MS., and being written inextremely arnate etyle, and titer 
apersed with Arabic quotations, the reailer will probably thank me for omitting it, 

" Tho greater portion of this latter is omitted for the samo reason aa the other, 


















‘pnd aéalevolent-Kbiljf: ad marched dowd 
A. H. 867! (22nd Marob, A. D, 1462) his upivs 


* The eum of the matter ia that the envious 
Doulatabid, bat on the Ist of the month Rajab, A. 19 (22nd: Marob,- 
informed him of Your Majesty's arrival near Sultiopur and Nonilarbar for the purpose of 
strengthening the foundations of our mutnal friendship, and eradicating und destroying thet 
the same gond as last year; at which we were much rejoiced. Such being tho stato of affairs 
it seemed right to inform you, May the enemies of your country always be yunquiihed, aud 
the rulers of your State always be victorions f” = gts 

To'this year Sultan Nizim Shih, son of HumAyfin Shih died suddenty in the thirteenth 
year of hit age. His nuptial fest bad been prepared, when from the Joram sounds of Jamex- 
tation and wailing arose, nd the assembly of pleasure was changed Into one of mourning. The 
nobles anit ministers, the inmates of the jaram and the court attendants alied teatw of blood it 
their angumh, 

His age was cluven yeurs, and the period of his reign, acegrding to the hest authorities, 
was two yoars anid fourteen days, This event ocouvred on the 13th of Zi-al-K'adalr in the year 
B07 (30th July, AL DP, 1463), P 







Coarrea XI: 
Reign of Sultan Mohammad Shih IT., 
son of Sultan Humiyan Shah. 

Aftor the death of Sultin Nizim Shah the nobles and generals consented tv the HUCteSsI0N 
of his brother, Suljan Muhammad Shab, who was then in his tenth year; and according to 
precedent, on the above-mentioned date, Malik-al Mashijkh Shih Muhabb-Ullih and the 
chiel said, Saiyid Manjalnh bin Saiyid Khaslf, sented him on the throno, recited tho fdtiliont 
and wished him long life aud prosperity, and the sobles and generals plighted their fenliy 1 
him, | 

The Sultéu behaved with liberatity towards the doctors of the law, the nobles and 
riinisters, and ‘anhjecta and army; ond invested them with robes of honour, and distributed 
many Valuable presents, 


In trath Soltin Mobommad Shih wns o king endowed with dignity, of high abilities ns n 
roler; and his magnificence anil pomp exceeded that of any other king of Hinchistin ‘as woll ne 
his own ancestors. Among other articles of laxury nnd regal dignity a (lotisand Turki slaves 
from Kibelik of execeding beanty waited on bin, each standing in tiv (P) place swith folded 
hands and lowered ticad. Jn thetimeof this monarch the laws of justice nnd equity werr 
strengthened and confirmed, and the foundations of tyranny and oppression were destroyed. 

Tn the beginning of his reign the affairsgl goverunwnt were conducted hy Malik-ut-Tujjar 
Ehvajah Mahmid Gawain ;and with the approval of Makhdimol Jihin aod all the amire apd 
grandecs Khwijoh Jahin Tork Shibi was pnnished because in the time of the Inte Sultin he 
imd been goilty of negtigence in the war with Malad Khiljl. The power of Maiik-ut-Tujjar 
wae now vastly inereased, and ltis orders were everywhere obeyed throuichout the dominions 
of the Soltéo 


At this time Nigdni-ul-Mulk waa sent with an army ogainst the fortress of Khérlah. On 
atriving there he enfantped within sight of the fortresa and laid sioue to it. After the 
méege had Insted some time the defenders capitulated, and Nizam-ul-Mulk wreed to give them 
qonrter, so they came out; bat the governor of that fortress, who was an infidel, had 
treacherous designs concealed in hia heart, and at the time of taking pan he stabbed Nizim-nl- 

Mulk to the heart with a dagger. ) 





Pil, p22) that it wine A, H, 497, : Si fardari 
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A Jearned man bas composed o chronogram giving the dute of hie death. 
After this eccurtence the soldiers of Telhim drawing the sword of vengeance from the 
seabbard of hatred cut down that fearless impure accursed one who had committed so shame- 
fula deed; they also killed his followers, and cleansed the earth from the impurity of their 
vaistence. They then plundered and devastated the fort and sarronnding conntry, seising all 
the goods they could lay their hands upon, and levelling with the groand the dwellings of the 
idol-worshippers. 

The deceased Nigiw-ul-Malk had two adopted sons, slaves of Humaydn Shih, whom he 
himself had edacated ; one cutitled Yakraak (or Yashrish) Khan, and the other Fath-Ullih 
Wath Khin. The two sony tuking the body of their father went with the army to the court of 
the Sultin, and making their reverence at the foot of the throne exposed to the view of the 
Sultan the hooty which they had brought, [he Snitin invested the sons of Nigim-nl-Mulk 
with robes of honour, and conferred on them as ajéyir the whole of that country (Khériab) 
and its dependencies. He gave Abd-U1l4h" the title of ‘Adil Ehain, and Fath-Ullih that of 
DuryA Khin, and exalted them above their eyaals, This event occurred in A. H. 870 
(A. D, 1465). 

Marriage of the Sultin. 
In this year®? the Sultin desiring to marry, ornlers were given to prepare the marriage 
* € . * * * . » . 

After the couclasion of the marringe festivities robes of honour wud princely gifts were 
conferred on the nobles, ministers and genentls, 

Tu the midst of these affairs the rulor of Malwi sent in ambassador named Sharf-nl-Mulk 
to the court of the Sultin with valuable presenta and a letter applying for the reatoration of 
Kharlah, which from olden times had belonged to the raters of Millwa, but had recently been 
taken by the Daklaitl amére. 

When he undorstocd the coutents of the letter, the Sultin appointed Shekh Mulik Alimnd 
Muhtasib to proceed to the court of the king of Malw4 with a letter and valoable presents, 
Wiwo Shekh Malik Abmod arrived in Mindi be waited on Sultin Mohmid; and laying the 
Forntdatious of pence and prosperity, presented the letter of which he wis the bearer, and whioh 
was to the following effect: — 

# Your Majesty's letter reached its destination, and its contents are understood, 


As regards the districts of Ahmadabad Maliir which in the reigns of Sultin Ahmad Shik 
Waltal Batimant and Suitin Al-Hallm Al-Karim Soltin ‘Ali-ad-Din Ahmad Shah, were con- 
quered from the districts of the infidels and hate come into our possession; and for the most 
part under the farajildri of Nizim-ul-Mulk Ghart the revenne of those parts has been paid into 
our royel treasury; and op to the present time they have been in our possession: you shall 
therefore withdraw your claim to them, and there shall be no further dispute in the matter. 

As for Khérlah; since it is known on reliable authority that during the reign of the lute 
Suitin Abmad Shih Walt Al-Bahmant! it belanged to Hushang Sh4h,2! it shall be restored te 
you. 

As regards the other districts of the infidels, which are for the most-part in a state of war 
and have never professed the fnith of Inlim, and the inhabitants of which are continually plun- 
dering and devastating the dominions of both of us, they slull belong to whomsoever 
shall take them with the sword. 





a” Thds in notions of the uames previgusly given, ® The Solfia wag then only thirtern, 


B King of Mili, 
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After ratifying these terms of agreement, which are not subject to alteration, the 
messenger is to return.”’ | 


According to his orders, Shekh Malik Almad ratified the terms of the treaty, and then 
returned to the capital. | 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin one day gave a public audience, and having 
conferred titles on the nobles and ministers, made the following eloquent speech in darbdr:— 


2 > . a = 2 : ie 


With the consent of the Queen-Mother, Makhd(imah Jahan, the office of prime minister 
and the regulation of the affairs of the country and people was conferred on Khwajah Mahbmid 
Giwan, who was ennobled by the title of Khwajah Jahfin, and was given unlimited authority 
overall the affairs of State. He nsed his power wisely ; and in whatever direction he turned, 
he reduced the conntries to submission and compelled them to pay tribute, He thus increased 
the Bahmani dominions to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns. | 


After the affairs of government had been put into the hands of Khwajah Mahmid, entitled 
Khwajah Jahan, orders were issued for the assembly of a large army with which he proceeded 
on an expedition against the infidels of Hubli and Bigalkot, and the troops surrounded the 
fortress and laid siege to it. The sound of drums and trumpets reached to the heavens, and 
they took to their arrows, cannons and guns. Eventually the Dakhani troops took possession 
of the fortress. They put many of the garrison to the sword, plandered the houses and seizing 
whatever they could carry off, levelled the rest with the ground. 


The Sultin by that attack having gained possession of the fortresses of Hn bli and Bagal- 
kot and the remaining forts and districts of that country, reduced the chiefs of those parts to 
submission, and the latter after having paid the revenues of their districts into the royal 
treasury, were exempted from further molestation by the troops. 


After that the Sultiin returned to his capital. 


The Sultan sends Khwijah Mahmid Gawain with a large force against the infidels 
of the Konkan. 


When the Sultin had spent a short time in enjoyment and recreation in his capital he 
conceived the idea of waging a jihéd against the infidels of the forts and hillsof the Konkan ; so 
he summoned the nobles and ministers of State, and explained his intentions. Khwajah 
Mahmtid Gawan, standing up among the nobles, respectfully saluted the Sultan, and said :— 
“We are ready to sacrifice onr lives in yonr service and to save you from the trouble incidental 
to conducting a campaign yourself in person: if Your Majesty so orders it, I will undertake 
this duty, and by the aid and favour of God and Your Majesty’s good fortune 1 shall clear the 
base infidels out of all the forts and towns of that country, and take possession of them, and so 
free Your Majesty’s slaves from all anxiety from them.” 


The Sultin highly approved of this proposal, and presented many royal gifts and a special 
robe of honour to Khwijah Jahin. A numberof nobles and generals were appointed to 
co-operate with Khwajah Jahin in conquering the Konkan. 


Khwijah Jahin with a large force set ont on the march from Bidar, and halting in th 
district of Kolh&pur, made preparations for the eampaign. He snmmoned the army which 
was in that place; and from Junnar and Chikan Asad Khin joined him with a large force, 
Kishwar Khan also arrived with his force from Kalar (7) and Dabhol. 


When a sufficiently large force had assembled Khwajah Jahin proceeded against the 
rebellious people of that land, and ordered his troops to eut down and bnrn the jungle which 
served as a hiding-place for the enemy. When the base infidels of that country became aware 
of his approach they joined one another in numbers like ants and locusts to oppose him, and 
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nearly fifty engagements took place hetween the Mouhommadsane and the infidels, After that 
the rniny season arrived with its cloods, rain and storma; so Khwijah Jahin unavoidably 
adjourned the campaign, ond with hiv army returned to Kalhipir, where he remnined till the 
eonolusion of the seazon of damp and mud. Then Kiwijah Johin reised his standard andl. 
resumed the conquest of the country ef the infidela, First of all, marching to Rabankane (72 
he took the fort immediately upon his errival there; avd thence he marched to the fort of 
Machal™ and quickly succeeded in garming poeserrion of that aleo. After that the army 
marched towards the fortress of Sangameshvar which in strength was second only to dunner. 
At haa already been related in theee popes, the infidels of thuse parta in the time of Khalf 
Husan Malik-ot-Tujjar hod massacred him and the breve roldiers of Islim, 

When the Raye of Sagameshvar heard the news of the approach of the brave minister with 
his urmy,and had also beard of the conquest of the forts of that country, fearing vengeance, he 
was overpowered with terror; and having no other resource he sent a person to Kbwijuh Johan 
to ane for quarter, and delivered up the fortress of Hhélna™ to the agents of Khwijah Juhi, 

This unrivalled minister passed nenrly two years in that country und mountainous region, 
He put many of the base ‘nfidels to the aword, nod seizing most of the foris and towns from 
the hands of the infidels, threw the fire of rapine and plonder into the homes of the 
jdol-warehippers, and immense booty and valuable goods, euch as horses, elephants, maidens 
and female slaves of cy press-like forms end tulip-like cheeks, as well as precions jewels and 
pearla fell into the minister's hands, 

Khyijoh Juban with hia army teck this immense booty to the court of the Bultéir, and 
after making bis obeisance, presented so many offerings from the booty which hand fallen into 
his handain bis numercus victories that the bebolders were astonished. The Sultan, by royxl 
favours ond kindnersee, exalled Khwijoh Johan above all his equals, wnd conferred on him the 
titles of Majlis-1 Kartm and ‘Agtm-i A'zam Huméyiin Makhdim Khwajal Jahan; and orders 
were given thot in the royal assembly none of the nobles or grandees should take precedence of 
EKbwajoh Jahin ; and that he should have snpréme antherity in the government of the Dakhani 





dominions. 

Iu this year the Queen-Mothor, Makhdamah Jahan died, andin A.H. 875 (A. Dal 470) 
the Sultin assumed the reins of government, 

In tho midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telingind and mformed the Sultan 
that the Haya of Orisa, who wns the principal réya of Telingin’, was doud. 

The Suitin was rejoiced to hear this news, and resolved upon the conquest of those domi- 
nions : accordingly he held a council of war with bis nobles and ministers, Malik Nigim-ul- 
Mulk Bahri, who was one of the fuvonritesof Humiyin Shih, saul :—" With Your Majesty's 
permission 1 will undertake this duty.” The Suitéin invested him with aspecial robe of honour, 
and deapatebud him with some of the other nobles im that direction. 

When the bage infidels of those parts heard of the approach of the royal army they assem- 
bled an army more numerous than anis and locusts, in the midst of hent like the flames of hell, 
and came ont to oppose the army of Iskim; but however much they strove, attacking and 
retreating before the conquering army, they were at Inst reluctantly compelled to take to Bight, 
and the royal army pursucd them and put mony of them to the sword, 

After this victory, Nigim-ul-Mulk Pobri marched towards the fortress of Bijamundar! 
(Rajamahendri), und in «short time obtained possession of it, Thence he preceeded towards 
the fort of Kondavir, which is situate on the summitof an extremely bigh mountain anil 
Duilt on hard rock, ‘This fortress he Juid siege to and after great exertions it was taken like 
the others. 
SE Not iestifind. 

w ‘|e modern Viehilgajh. 





Fa A bill clone to Vinhilgagh, in which rises the river Muchkundi, 
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Malik Niz&m-nl-Mulk took most of the forts of those districts, and assigned them to the 
nobles and ministers ‘on feudal tenure; then hastening back to the royal court he made his 


obeisance to the Sultin and presented to him the booty which he had obtained from the land 


of the infidels, and he was rewarded by kingly gifts and a robe of hononr. 

At this same period the prime minister, KhwAjah Jahan, founded four lofty and 
beautiful domes and colleges in the baz&r of Bidar. Manlani Mahméd Shirazi has composed 
achronogram recording the date of the building of the college (A. H. 876, — A. D. 147)). 
Up to the time of the writer of these pages — which is a thousand years from the Hijrah 


(A. D. 1591) — those buildings and the fonr domes, in ornament and elegance, are still the 
admiration of the world, | 


In the year 879 (A.D. 1474) the Sultan sat in state on his throne and gaye a public 


angience to the amirs and nobility, and in elegant language explained as follows :— ‘The 
announcers of news have informed me that the district of Wairagadh, which is in possession of 
Jatak Baya, the ungratefal, isa mine of diamonds; and I am resolved that that district also, 
like all the others, shall Le brought into the possession of the servants of this court; and that 
in those districts the rites of Islim shall be introduced, and the symbols of infidelity and dark- 
ness be obliterated.” 


Majlis Rafi ‘Abd-Ullih ‘ Adil Khin; or — according to one historian — Fath-Ullih DaryA 
Khin*? (according to the diversity of opinion of historians) stood up, and saluting the Sultan, 
said: — “I hope that I niay be intrusted with this duty in order that at the risk of my life I 
may, by the aid of God and the favour of Your Majesty's good fortune, take the fortress of 
Vairigadh and conquer the infidels of that country.” 

The Sultan rewarded ‘Adil Khan with kingly gifts, invested him with a special robe of 
honour and despatched him in that direction with several nobles and ministers. The said 
‘Adil Khin with a large force marched towards Wairagadh, and in due time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that fortress, which was exceedingly lofty and strong, and laid siege to it. 
The troops displayed much gallantry and strove their utmost, so that the defenders were at 
last reduced to extremities. When Jatak Raya witnessed: the strength and bravery of the 
attacking force he was overcome with fear, and sued for quarter. He sent a message to Majlis 

Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, tendering his submission ; and said that if a written promise of safe conduct 
for his family were granted, he would surrender the fort. ‘Adil Khan accordingly gaye the 
required written promise, and took possession of the fort ; and leaving some of his troops in 
charge of it, returned with the rest of his army to the royal court, and presented to the Sultén 
the valuable booty which he had obtained. The Sultin rewarded him handsomely, inyested 
him with a special robe of honour, and assigned to him as a jégir the districts which he had 
conquered, 

The Sultin’s army proceeds to repel the faithless Farkatapah.2% 

In this same year,” and in the midst of these occurrences Khw&jeh Jabén Khwajah 
Mahmud Giwan informed the Sultin that the perfidious Parkatapah had withdrawn his head 
from the collar of obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had taken possession of the 
island of Goa, He added: —‘*With Your Majesty’s permission I will go and put down this 
rebellion and chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country of Kanara and Vijayanagar 
and annex them to the dominions of Islim,” 

The Sultin was astonished at the military ardour and bravery 


of that pure-minded, 
incomparable minister; but, preferring to enjoy the happiness of hims 


elf waging a jihdd, he 





% The words recording the date are tae eas la, y 

25 These are the two sons of the murdered Nizém-ul-Mulk mentioned on page 194, | 

6 In nearly every place in which this name ocenrs in the MSS, it is spelt differently, ¢,g., Parkatapah, 
Tike Adin staat, Parkatlyah, Parkltah and Barkabtah. It ought to be written Birkina Big, or, pethons 
Vikramiditya — vide Bomia y'Gacetteer, Vol. I., Part II, p. 698. Ta 

A. H. 879 (A, D. 1474). 
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erdered his army to be assembled, and from all quarters countless troops flocked into the 
court. | 

The Sultin with an army more numerous than drops of rain or the sand of the desert 
proceeded towards the fortress of Balganw (Belgaum) ; one which is distinguished and excep- 
tional in strength among all the forts of the Dakhan: from the foundation of the walls to the 
niched battlement, all built of cut stone,*? and it had a deep wet ditch, In due time the 
Sultin encamped in the neighbourhvod of that fortress, and being anxious to take it he ordered 
his troops to be drawn up in great force in front ef it. The royal engineers apportioned the 
ground to the different emirs and heads of the army, andin a few days the attack commenced 
with loud noise and they battered the towers and battlements with cannons, guns, mangonels”™ 
and all the implements of war. Each day they used to throw the day of resurrection into the 
fortress of the infidels, and with the crash oficannon and mangonels destroyed the buildings and 
dwellings of the infidels and filled in the ditch with earth and rubbish. 

When for a long time the troops of Islam had been contending in this manner with the 
infidels, the hearts of the latter were filled with the greatest dread of the army of Islim, and 
they began to give way. But Parkatapah, who was the chief of the lords of hell, seeing the 
state of terror of his followers, resolyed to resort to stratagem and deception to induce the royal 
army to raise the siege. He therefore sent a person to the amirs and ministers and bribed 
them to induce the Sultan by some means or other to refrain from taking the fortress. Next 
day, when the nobles went to make their obeisance to the Sultan, they all, with one accord, 
intercedéd for the cursed Parkatapah. When the Sultan saw the unanimity of the amirs in 
interceding for the worshippers of idols he smiled a forced smile, and spokeas follows in elegant 
language s — “ What boldness is this on the part of the cursed Parkatapah, that he dares to con- 
tend against our forces! Against us, the foremost among the sons of men, who havevinherited 
the name of ‘ Sultin’ and the title of‘ Kayin’ from our illustrious ancestors : against us who 
from the time of Bahman, son of Isfaudyfr,°° to Kayumars have been illustrious sovereigns. 
With God’s help I will make into fuel for hell that accursed, contemptible one with all his 
kindred, in order that other rebels may take example from him.” 


The Sultin then urged his troops to make fresh endeavours; and in order to see the 
progress of the fight, and enconrage the hearts of his brave warriors, he rode his pie-bald 
charger; and from his regal dignity and majesty the strength of the army was increased so 
that each one became equal to a thousand, and instilled the utmost fear into the hearts of the 
infidels. 

When Parkitapah saw the helpless state of the garrison, he trembled and himself sent his 
family from the towers of the fortress to make their obeisance to the Sultin, while he himself 
came out from a tower in front of the royal court, with a rope round his neck, and tying him- 
self to a pillar stood like aslave, The Sultin on seeing this and the coming of his family, took 
pity on the wretched creatures, and forgiving their offences spared their lives; and bestowed 
the fortress on his minister Khwaijah Jahin, : } 

After that the Sultin returned towards his capital; buat on the way stopped some days at 
Bijiptr, and bestowed handsome presents on his nobles and ministers, and rewarded all accord- 
ing to their several merits and services. He then returned to his capital. 


In the same year a great famine occurred in the Dakhan ; and since that sudden misfor- 
tune originated in Bijapir it was generally known as the famine of Bijaptr : it extended to most 
of the districts, and many people died of hunger and destitution. After that the Creator of the 
world and Provider of the necessaries of life opened the doors of comfort in the face of man- 

73 Laterite. . 99 Manjanik, toys 

$9 Bahman, son of Isfandyar, is commonly known as Ardshir Dardiz-dast — the celebrated Artaxerzes Longi- 
manus of the Greeks. The name Bah-man is a Sanskrit compound signifying '* possessing arms,’’ — Malcolm's Hist. 
of Pers, Vol. 1., Chap. IY. 
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disquisinde. Praise be to God for His beneficence ? 


In the midst of thes» affairs the Selein was informed that the perfidions Raya 
of Orissa, with a large foree of foot and horse, hed juvaded the territories of Islam. 
Nigdm-al-Mulk Bahri, who was situated av a barrie® between the country of the infidels 
and tbe territories of Islim, owing to tha nambers of the enemy's foree, was unable to 
cope with them, hastened towards Wasirabad. The Saltin ordered his army to be assembled 
in all hnate ob the town of Malikpur,*) hear Ashtir” on the bank of ataunk which was one of 
the innovations of Malik Husan Nipim-al-Mulk Hahrl. According to orders they flocked 
there from all parta, and in a short time an immense force was assembled; and the Saltin 
murching with them, in doe time »rrived near the fortress of Bajamundry (Raéjamahendrl), 
Prom that innumerable: fores the Sultin picked ont 20,000 men with two horses each, and 
leaving the minister Khwaja Jahn in the royal camp in attondance on the prince (Malimid 
Khin) he himself with the picked troops proceeded to Rajdmundrl ; and was accompanied 
on this oneasion by the Prince of the Apostles, Shah Mahabb-U lidh, grandson of Shah 
Ni'mat-U lah, 

When they arrived in the neighboorhood of the fortress of Rijimondrl, they saw an 
immense city, on the farther side of which the infidel Narsinba Raya with 700,000 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron had taken bin siand. On thin side of the 
river he had dug a deep ditch, on the edge of which he bad builts wall like the rampart of 
Alexander, and filled it with cannon and gene and all the spparotua of war. Yet notwith= 
standing all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when Naursisha Raya heard of 
the arrival of the Snitin's army, thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he eleeted 
fo take to fight, 

When the Sulein became aware of the flight of the enemy he appointed Malik Fath-Ullih 
Daryé Khiin with several other awfre of his conquering army to go in pursuit, and in dangyhter- 
mg and plundering to strive their ntndut. Daryi Khan, accordingly, with his division 
pursued the infidels os far as the fortress of Rijamond:i, and laid siege to it, The Sultin 
also followed him with all speed and raised his victorious standards at the foot of the fortress. 
The noise of the war-drums and trampeta was such that the infidels imagined it was the trampet 
of lerifiL™ Orders wore given tothe army to smround the fortress, and with cannons, guns, 


arrows and all the engines of war to reduce the besieged to extremities and deny them the 
pecessaries of life. 


Tt had nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victory waz reflected 
the desires of the royal troops, when enddonly the commander of the furtreea 
The Sultan in lis exceeding merey nnd kindness took pity on those onfortenate: people, 
pardoned their offences and gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor of the 
fortress riding on nan elephant of gigantic size went to pay his respects to the Sultin, He 
made liv obeinnce and was enrolled among the Turki, Tilang! and Habah! slaves, 


The Soltan with some of the nobles and great men went out on the summit of the fortress, 
and signified his wish that the rites of the faith of Islam whould be introduced into that nhode 
of infidelity. He appointed to the charge of the fortress the same person to whom it had been 
formerly asziened ™ 

After that the Sultan went forth, and exalting his victorious Rtatidards, proceeded towards 
hia capital, where he turned hik attention to the administration of justice and looking miter his 
“snbjects and army, He liberally rewarded the officers and brave men of his army, 


In the midst of these eventa "Adil Shih, Wali of Asirgadh and Burhiopur, who had 
been constantly in subjection to the Sultins. of the Dakhan, and recited the khathah and 
Mob identified, 9 The wugel of death, who bu to blow the last trompet, 9 Nighmaulatulk Bubet, 


in the mirror of 
cried for quarter, 


Kind and all kinds of animals; and in His great merey freed the people from trouble and 
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coined money in the nome of those kings, ibd been ao stauneb friend and ally of theiva, came to 
Didar to pay his respects to | the Sultin ; aml the latter several times tovk purt in fextive enter- 
talnuscrte in the aucrety of ‘Adil Shahi. 

The Sultan marches to KAnch!pura and that neighbourhood, 

EKbwijoh Jabain is put to death through the deception of people jealous of him, 

Tn the monibs of the year ¢¢5 (A. D. 1480) the Sultin was infoxmed that his subjects im 
other of Kendivir had broken ont in rebellion, ard throwing themselves on the protection of 

Noresinha Riya bad altogether withdrawn from their allegionce fo the rule of Ishim, Undoubted- 
ly to defer or neglect to admonish and chastise them would give rise to sedition and disturbance, 
and probably lead to the destruction of the country; so the Soltin on hearing the news, im the 
tionth of Ramaxin in the above-mentioned year (November, A. D.1480) ordered his army to be 
assembled; and marching with it towards the kingdom of Vijayanagar, in due time arrived in 
the weighbourhood of the fortwess of Kondavir, and encamping there, completely surrounded it, 
60 a8 to prevent all entrance or exit on the part of the infidels. | 

Immediately opon this movement of the army, the rebels in the fortress were much dis- 
torbed, and the swords, spears and arrows atrock terror to tlicir hearts; so they Iristed flags 
of sobmission on the towers and battlements. They all thon begged to be forgiven, and suid:—. 
“« The cause of oor swerving from the road of obedience, and travellmg im the desert of error 
wos this, — Certain minisiers of the royal court, who wield to. seize for themselves the 
government entrnsted to them, set over on ns theiragents a clique of dikreputable, tyrannical 
oppressors who stretched ont the hand of oppression ond authority over our property and 
worldly goods; and would notrefrain from thotr unjust practices, however much we repre- 
sented the circumstances. They would mot allow tho tale of our oppression to reach the 
Sultin ; #0 at last we were driven to desperation.” 

When the Sultén became aware of the circumstances of those guiltless oppressed people he 
pardoned their past offences, and m his exceeding kindnesa bestowed the fortress with all its 
dependencies on Malik Hasan Humiyiin Shihi Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri in order that he might 
exert himself in cherishing the subjecta, Bot from thewords of the iniabitants of the fortreés 
the dust of yexntion towarda Khwijah Johan settled on the margin of the Saltin’s mind, and he 
secretly resolved on his destroction. 

After the conclosion of the affair of Kondivir agreeably to his desires, it ocenrred to the 
Sultin that the extensive plains are only open to military operations np to the rainy season, and 
the erndicution of the worshippers of Lat and Manit and the destruction of the infidels 
was an object much to he desired ; and as the infidel Narsioin, — who, owing to his numerous 
army and the extent of his dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the rnlers of 
Teliogind and Vijwyinngar — had latterly shown delay and remissness nm proving his sincerity 
towards the royal court by sending presents and n‘al-iahd ;* therefore the best course to adopt 
was to trample his country onder the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with tle 
ground. 

Ié baa been related that this Narsioha bad established himeelf in the midst of the countries 
of Kanarah and Taliggind, ond taken possession of most of the districts of the coast and 
interior of Vijayinagar. 

Tho Sultan now, becanse of the above-mentioned considerations, marched with his army 
from the above-mentioned fort,’ and advanced about forty farsange® into the conntry of Nar 
sinha, and on arriving within sight of the fortress of Malti — which was the greatest of the 
forte of that country — encamped there, 


—- 


% Money given to foreign troops to abstain from plunder and dorastation, @ Kondirir, 
™ About 136 miles, The actoal distance of Malir from Kondivir in » straight jing je about 279 miles, 
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When the corsed Narsinha obiaiied information of the 
became nuesiy and took to fight without giving battle ; 
nod cach night in some jungle or other. 

Qne day the Sultin ordered a letter to be written to the impure Naraigha fonmied upon 
threats and intimidation, and reminding him of his hostility both former and recent, When 
this angry and terrorinspiring letter reached that wuliscerm at infidel, trembling for fear of 
heing attreked by the Sultin'’s army, and having no other resource, he went a quantity of 
voluable presenta of jewellery and other valoubles, ephants and hurses to the Sultin's court, 
and confessing bis weakuwess, promised obedience and sobmission.. 

Tn the midet of these affairs the Scaltin was informed that at « distance ¢ of fifty farmEhs 
from his camp waa a city called Ganji (Kanchipura er Kanchl), situated im the centre of the 








dominious of that malignant one, containing temples which were the womler of the age, filled 
with countless concealed treasures and jewels and yalanble pearls, besides invumerable beauti- 


fulslave girls. From the rise of Iskim sp to this time no Mulammnadan monarch bad set foot 
in it: no stranger bad laid hand on the cheek of the bride of that idol-temple; and it was 


staxested that if the Sultan were to send an. xpedition agninet it, immense booty and trea- 
sures would doubtless be obtained. 


On hearing thin news the Sultin teft the prince and the pare-minded minister, Khyiji 





Jahn and some of the nobles and great men in charge of the camp, whilst be himself with 
nearly 10,000 horse made forced mareles from that plaee ; and aftor they had for one day and 
two nights, travelled & long distance through an uneven country, on the morning of the second 
fay, whieh happened to be the Ith of Mobarram in the year 886 (12th March, A. D. 1481) 
the Sultin with Nizam-ul-Mulk Babri, Khin-i ‘Azam ‘Adil Khin and 160 especial slaves of the 
Sultén, outstripped the whole army, and having surrounded the city of Kanchi, entrapped the 
people of that city of sinners. Ont of a ommber who had been appointed for the protection 
of the city and temples, some were pnt to the sword, whilet others by a thousand stratagems 
escaped with their lives, nnd took to flight, The royal troops moment by moment and hoor by 
hour following one another were nssembiing tills large army was collected under the Bultin's 
standard. After that, at aeign from tho Soltin, the troops took to plundering and devastating. 
They levelled the city and its temples with the ground, and overthrew all the symbols of 
iifidelity; and such » quantity of jewels, valunble pearls, slaves and lovely maidens and all 
kinds of rorities fell into their hands, that they were beyond computation. | 

After the saccessfal necomplishment of his desires, the Saltin returned from that place to 
his comp, On arriving there he ordered an elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory 
to be written, ind copies distributed thronghont his dominions. 


In the midst of these affairs a clique of jealous sud malevolent persons who play with the 
understanding of everyone, and by deceit ond knavery ander the semblance of friendalsiys, 
create ill-feeling between father and gon, huving conceived pare liea and vile inventions which 
ld the appenrance of troth, reported them to the serrants of the Saltin, 


The detuiis of this summary and the abridgment of this digression is this — that a number 
at spiteful persons, “disease in their hearts,” who were continually making malicnant Hin puta- 
tons aguinst the Khwijah, with a lange som of money, bribed ona of his confidentin] slaves 
who always kept lis seal aboot him, to afliz hia seal to «a paper, and return it to them: 
eo that by this cunning device they might aceomplish their designs. The misguided slave, 
according to the wishes of those evil persons, readily consented to do that shameful deed. 

The conspirators wrote a letter purporting to be from Khwajal Jahan to Narsinha Riva, 
inli of treachery and ingratitude towards his benefactor; and at the time of leisure they pre- 

a eee eee 


* Abous 179 miles. ‘The actual distauge in a strsight lina from Malte to Kiuchipara is sbout 120 miles, 








sented thut letter to the Sultiin in his private apartment, and secretly gave him that manifes, 
calumuy in the gorb of sincerity and certainty; and this served to verify the statements of the 
former calomniatora. Binoe, from the paso! of the complaint of the inhabitants of Eondaviri 
the dust of allewed injury from the minivter had already settled on the mind of the Sultin, the 
contents of this letter put the former matter into motion, and he fally determined to put to 

On the Sth of Safar, in the year last mentioned (A. H, 886 = 5th April, A.D. 1481), the 
nobles being all assembled in the court, the Sultan, on pretence of having taken an sperient, 
tetired from the assembly, and sent some one to summon Khwaja Jahan, and called him into 
his private apartment. 

Tt is said that when tha Khwajoh was mounting, with the intention of waiting on the Sultan, 
an astrologer represented to him that it would be advisable for him to put off g0ing into the 
Sultin's presence on that day. The Khwajah replied: — “The merit of attendance on His 
Majesty may be productive of eternal happiness and honour to me, Praise be to Ged, to Whose 
goodness I bear witness |" 

Tt is related that before the Khwijah attained ihe grade of martyrdom, be used continually 
to repeat this verse: — | 

“As martyrdom to love is glorious here and hereafter, 
“ Happy should I be to be carried dead from this field.” 
And in an ode which he bad composed im the previous year in praise of the Sult&n, he 
foretold this circumstance. 
. * ®. ¥ . . * s € * 





When the Khvdjab arrived in the presence of the Sultin, he kissed the ground in saluta. 
tion, The Saltin naked him: — “Ifa slave of mine is disloyal to his benefactor, and his crime 
is proved, what should be his panizhment >" 


Khwajah Jahan, without hesitation, replied: —“'The abandoned wretch who practises 
treachery agninst his lord should meet with nothing but the sword.” “ 

The Sultan then showed Khwajah Johéo the forved letter: and when the wretched 
Khwajah saw it, be exclaimed : — “By God! this is an evident forgery.""4 He placed 
his head on the ground and emphatically awore :— “ Althon gh this letter is sealed with my sen | 
your slave has no knowledge of its contents. God forbid! that such hase ingratitude shonid 
emanate from this slave, with so many past services and risking of life; who has experienced 
$9 many acta of kindness from Your Majesty, and who has been distinguished and selected 
above all his eqnals. 

By God, the jewel of whose commands 

The spiritual perforate with their hearts’ blood, 

It is like the false story of Yusnf and the wolf — 30 
That which his enemies sny of this slave.” 


However mach Khwaja Jahn spoke in this strain, it was of no avail. The Sultin, on 
some cxeuse, rose up, Jauhar Habshi and some of the slaves had previously been ordered to 
watch for the Sultin's signal, and whenever he might look towards them, to kill Khwijah 
Jahin, sid clear the mind of the Sultin from anxiety on acconnt of that minister. Ata sign 
from the Sultin they now martyred Khwajah Johin by blows of their swords, and threw bin 
in the dust of destruction. And having called As‘ad Khin inside they pot him also to death. 


But the clique who had designed this Plot, in a short time met with their just recompense ; 
for shortly afterwards their frand and deceit became manifest to the Sultan: their treachery 
— M Aguitation fom the Kerda, S——— 

" Alluding to Jousph's brethren telliog Jasob that be had beau torn by a wild beast. 
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and ingratitude was proved, and y receiving the punishment due to them, were put to 
death, and the remainder were banished, | ; 
> * > * * 

After the execution of Khwijah Jahin, the Sultin proceeded towards his capital, and 
looked after the comfort of his soldiers and subjects, treating all with much kindness. After 
some time he repented of having killed that minister; but since the arrow had sped from the 
bow and the shaft of fate lodged in the butt, regret was of no avail. For this reason delay and 
deliberation in punishing is advocated by the greatest of sages, who says: — “ One cannot 
remedy the pnnished, while he who is not punished can be judged.” 

In some histories it is related that after the martyrdom of Khwijah Jahin, the Saltan one 
night in a dream saw the Prophet seated on the throne of judgment, and the father of 
Khwajah Jahan appealed against oppression, and demanded retribution for the blood of his son. 
The Prophet asked him for his witnesses, upon which he produced them; and in accordance 
with the orders of the Prophet, the law of retaliation was enforced upon the Sultan, who from 
terror of that dreadful dream, awoke ; and by compnision and uneasiness related the dream to 
his intimates. He was in a constant state of terror owing to that dream. 

A year after that the Saltin again conceived the idea of waging a jilidd against the infidels, 
and having collected an army in numbers like the sand, he resolved to invade Vijayanagar and 
seize the Konkan. On the way there the Sultién was seized with asthma and fever, and 
his strength suddenly failed owing to the severity of the fever. Althongh skilled physicians 
applied remedies and did their utmost, they could not cure him: in fact, they only increased 
his illness. The Sultan seeing death approaching made his will. He sent for Prince Ahmad — 
afterwards called Sultan Mahmid, and having appointed him heir to the throne, died. 

The nobles and statesmen rent their clothes and put dust on their heads and began 
weeping and wailing. 

2 . « * * - ° = ‘* * 

Sultin Muhammad Shih was a king characterized by mildness and bravery, and celebrated 
for his mercy and generosity ; but he had sold the gem of his precious soul for the jewel of the 
liquid ruby of pure wine, and had burnt the nest of the bird of his spirit in the desire of plea- 
sure. He had a great partiality for the Turki slaves, and left in their hands the management 
of all the important affairs of State. 

The Dakhani amirs — who had been brought up by the ancestors of the Sultan — after his 
death unanimously agreed to the succession of Sultan Mahmitid Shih, Outwardly they had 
mixed with that clique [the Turkis], like dice of ivory and ebony on a chess-board, but in the 
end they played with false dice, and suddenly falling upon the Turkis, threw them on the 
chess-table of annihilation and misfortune, and arrested them. But eventually the Dakhani 
amérs treated one another in the same manner, and crossed swords with one another; so that a 
country which was adorned like the faces of the fair became utterly dishevelled and con- 
fused like the curls and hair of women : some of which occurrences shall after this, please God, 
be written in the account of Sultén Mahmtid Shih. | 

The age of Sultin Muhammad was twenty-eight, and the duration of his reign, twenty years 
and two months. His death occurred onthe 5th of the month Safar, in the year 887 (26th 
March, A. D. 1482). An excellent man has composed the following chronogram of the date of 
his death :— 

“The king of kings of the world, Sultin Muhammad, 
“Who was suddenly plunged into the ocean of death : 
“Since the Dakhan became waste by his departure, 
“So the ‘ruin of the Dakhan “ was the date of his death.” 
(To be continued.) 
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ALEXANDER GRANT'S ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS oF CALCUTTA IN 1756. 
Preface by BR. C. Temple. 


Tue story of the Blaok Holo of Caloutta is of perennial interest, and henow no ‘ann 
if neodadary for the publication of this doonment, which is a letter by Capt. Alexander 

ot, “ Adjutant-Gonoral” of the forces angaged in the Defanes of Caloutta avwins, 
the army of Suraju'ddania, evidently intended to excuse his condnet, Major Minohin, the 
Commander, and Capt, Grant werw dismissed from the BI. Company's service for desarting 
their posts, and Dr, Busteed, who extensively quotes, in his Kehoe of Old Calewtta, from. this 
doonment now tnder consideration, aud puta the case ax to the deserters very mildly. says =— 
“ Desertion in the presence of the enemy on the part of those to whose lot had especially fallen 
the duty of seeing the struggle, however hopeless, to the end, is a charge not to be lightly 
made. Any reference, therefore, to an obeurrence, which enrried with it so-deep a stigma, 
should in fairness be accompanied by what has been alleged in exculpation of their conduct by 
those chielly converned, Both the Goyernur [Reger Drake] and the Adjutant General 
(| Alexander Grant] have liberated their consciences on this subject. Their personal uarration, 
though it may not quite fulfil the object of the writers, will perhaps belp us to realise more 
vividly the sconce in which they were prominent actors; " (p, 18 f.) Werk as Grant's lotter 
May appear to na nowadays, it and his other representations had the effect he desired. in that 
he waa finally re-instuted in sarvica, 

Tt was on the 10th June, 1756, that Grant deserted from Calentia, and his letter was 
written on the 1th July following. The doonment now published is not, howevey, the 
irivinal, hut a copy made on 22nd Fobruary, 1774, for John Debonnaira, from whose heirs 
I have received it, together with sevoral other moat interesting MSS, relating to India, which 
T hope to publiah i in tli Journal in due sonra! 

This John Debouunire was on of several of identically the same name, who Wer wealthy 
merchants of Huguenot descent in London and India during the XVUIth Centure. Phe 
pedigres, so far of the wills and documents [ have been able to see, is as follows :— 

_Debonnaire, probally the original 


refages daring the Hoguenot emipvration of 
Liie~17 16. | 


; 

Peter soriguiaaig John Debonnaire, b. «. wah: :m. 1718: d, 1747, 
John Dobonnaire, sisted the elder™ John Debonnasire, of yled “the yotnger:” 
and deseribed asian EE, 1, merchant I 1724-1705, for whom the copy of Grant's 
have in inventory of his clothing, d. defence was made in 1774. He was, part 
i747, made apparently in Bombay. He ownor of the * Grantham, taken by the 
dl. 1756, ffronch and properly condemned an 

lawin] prize” before 1765, 
| | | | 

Ann VPehonnaire; 1755-1829, John Debonnaire: b. co. 1757. He whe a 
heiress of the Debonnaire property, merchant residing in Caleutta, 1787. 


and described na the last of her 
name, Ag 2nd wife = William Tennant = Mary Wyld, aa lat. wife, 
She waz the Mrs, Tennant painted Kea 
. Richd Tample . the The 
William Tennant 


| | 
~ Charles ‘Tonnant = ‘opti tena Richd Tempte 


emple 
Governor of P Béintmy 


‘Charles Tennant of 
St. Anne's Munor, Kiehd 1 ‘omple, tia pry 
owner of the MSS, ___ sent writer, 


— pee ee, 


g.. The Voyage of the Webe round the Coast of India, from, the- Hughli to Bombay in ta Hom in 1740 
capture of Madras by the French uodor Labourdomnais, The wreck of the em tp in 1 ay ds, oe Men By rg 
wT the coast of Africa and the Voyuge to India of tho Huppy Deliewane, built by the shipwrecked crew, 
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The copying of the letter by the old writer is obviously incorrect in places and the style is 
involved throughout. I have, by means of brackets, tried to elucidate the greatest of the diffi- 
culties, where possible. Also, in the MS. the text runs continuously without paragraphs or 
regular stops, and such stops as eccar are, after the fashion of the day, wrongly placed or of 
# description not understood at the present time. For the sake of clearness I have, therefore, 
paragraphed the text and placed the stops after the current practice, so far as that has been 
possible, Otherwise the text is presented to the reader verbatin. 

Fulta from on board the Success Gally 13 July 1756. 

Sie, — As the Loss of Caleutta will undoubtedly be represented in varions ways, my Duty, 
as well as my having once had the hononr of your Acquaintance and Continance, demands my 
giving some account of it, especially the Military Transactions, My having been Appointed 
to act as Adjutant General during the Troubles, enables me to do it in a more particular 
manner, than I otherwise could have done, had I been stationed at my post, as I issned ont all 
Orders from the Govenour, and saw most of them put in execution. For what relates to private 
Correspondance must refer you to a long Narrative of Mr, Drakes which he informs me he 
intends to transmit by this conveyance. 


You must have already rec'd the Accounts of the Surrender of Cossimbuzar on the 
4th of June, and the manner Mr, Watts was decoy’d and made Prisoner in the Nabobs Camp 
and obliged to deliver up the fort. We have dispatched Patamors for that Purpose when we 
reed the news on the 7th. We may justly impute all our Misfortunes to the Loss of that 
place, as it not only supplied our Enemy with Artillery and Ammunition, but flush’d them with 
hopes to make as easy a Conquest of our cheif Settlement, not near so defensible against any 
Number of a Conntry Enemy, and were no Apprehensions but it conld hold ont, had they 
attacked it, till we were enabled by the Arrival of Supplies from your Settlement to march to 
its releif. It is defended by 4 Solid Bastions, each mounting 10 peices of Cannon, 6 and 
J Pounders, besides a Line in the Curtain to ye River of 24 Guns, from 2 to 4 Pounders, al! 
tolerably well mounted and most of them on field carriages, 8 or 10 Cohorns Mortars, 4 and 
5 Inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and a proportionable Supply of all kinds of Amunitions. 
{t is Garrisoned by a Lieutenant and 50 Military, most Europeans, and a Sergeant, Corporal 
and 3 Matrosses of the Artillery and 20 good Lascars. 1 or 2 Houses that stood close to the 
Walls were Commanded by so many Guns tbat the Enemy cou’d not keep possession of them. 


When we receiv'd the News of Cossimbuzars being taken by the Nabob and of his Inten- 
tions to march against us, with the Artillery and Amunition of that place and with an army, as 
we where Informed, of 50000 Horse and foot, elated with the promise of the Emence Plunder 
expexted in Calcutta; We began to think of our Long neglected defenceless State and our 
Situation, and to receive our Enemy, which we always despised, but now thought worth our 
Consideration, That we were in this defenceless Situation can’t be imputed to our Masters in 
England, as our Governour and Connsil have bad reapeted Injunctions wth in this twelve 
months past to put the place in the best posture of defence possible. But such orders the 
Representations [?] have been made by some Officers of the Necessity and manner of doing it 
have been constantly neglected, being always Lull’d in such an unfortunate State of Securj ty 
in Bengal, that nothing but an Army before the Walls cou’d convince us but every Rupee 
expended on Military Services was so much lost to the Company, 

I will now proceed to Inform you as well as possible what our Situation Was to stand a 
Seige. The Plan of Fort W™ and a part of Calcutta, which I here inclose you, and which 
#ince my comming on board I have sketch’d ont from memory to give a clear Idea of the 
manner we were attacked, will represent to you the Situation of our small Fort in respect to 
the Houses that surrounded it and the Number of Guns mounted nponit, Our Military to 
cefend it, exclusive of thote at the Subordinate Factory, amounted only to 180 Infantry, of 
which number there were not 40 Europeans, and 36 Men of the Artillery Company, Sea rgeants 








/ 
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and Corporals included ; hardly a Gun on the Ramports with a Carriage fit for Service. We 
had about 3 Years ago 50 Pieces of Cannon, 18 and 24 Potinders, with 2 Mortars, 10 and 
13 inches, with a good Quantity of Shells and Balls for each ; but they been allowed to lay on 
the Grass, where they were first landed ever since, with out Carriages or Beds. Only the 
10 inche Mortars we made shift to get ready by the time we where Attacked, but neither 
Shells filled nor Fusees prepared for Mortars or Cohorns, made as well as the rest of little 
use, Our Grape were eat up by the worms, and in short all our Amunition of all sorts, 
such as we had, in the worst Order; not a Gun with a Carriage fit be carried out of the 
fort for any use, except the two feild Pieces, which was sent us from your Settlement, 
What Powder we had ready, for want of care the greatest part was damp and the Season 
of the Year improper to dry it. 7 

It's true, on the Receipt of ye Letters by the Delawar, there was orders given to repair the 
Line of Guna before the fort, and Carriages to be made for those 50 pieces of Cannon to be 
mounted upon, and likewise to repair the Carriages upon the Bastions ; but those things where 
jast began when we received Intelligence of y® Loss of Cossimbuzar and Contributed little 
to prepair us for what we expexted. The Military Captains were ordered to attend Council to 
give their Advice in Regard to what was Necessary to be done for the Defence of y@ Place, 
as it wasall along proposed to defend the Town as well as y® Fort. An Extensive Line was 
first form’d for that intent. So Little notion bad the People of any Vigorous attack, that it 
was estemed sufficient to have a Battery of 1 or 2 Guns in each principal road to defend us 
from any attack of a Black Enemy; but the Consideration of our smal] number of Troop deter- 
mined us to contract our Batterys to the places marked in the Plan. The Militia was formed 
in to three Companys : One of Europeans to the Number of 60 and the other two Consisted of 
Arminians and Country Portuguesse to y° Number of 150, exclusive of those 50 of the Com- 
panys Servants, and young Gentlemen of the Place entered as Volunteers in the Military Com- 
panys and [who] did duty in every Respect as Common Centinals and on every Oceasion shewed 
the greatest Spirit and Resolution. Carpenters and Workmen of all sorts were taken into Pay 
to make Gun Carriages &c*, and every thing else ordered to be got in Readiness that might be 
necessary for a Seige. 

From the 7, when we reced the news of Cossimbuzars being lost and the Nabobs intentions 
to advance to march to Calcutta, to the 16th June was all the time we had to prepare every 
thing, from the defenceless state we where in to what was Necessary for the Reception of such 
a numerous Enemy ; and such was the Nabobs Rapidity that in 12 days from his getting 
possession of Cossimbuzar he was with us at Calcutta, The 4th, he march’d, with a numerous 
Army and a large train of Artillery upwards of 100 Miles cross Rivers and swampy Roads, to 
his first attack of Caleutta. The 16th, Messrs. Holwell, Macket, and Mapletoft were 
appointed Captains of the 3 Millitia Company, Mr. Frankland Lieutenant Colonel, and 
Mr, Manningham Colonel, with Subalterns in proportion. The Military Volunteers and 
Militia were disposed of, when the Batteries were finished and Carriages made for the Guns as 
you see in y® Plan, in which Situation we stood prepared to receive our Enemy; tho to the 
last scarce any cou'd be persuaded that he wou'd attack us in any other way than by forming a 
Blockade; till he obtained a Sum of Money and a Compliance with his demands, . 

On ye 16, he Attacked y¢ Redoubt at Porrin \? Perrins] with 6 pieces of Cannon; but 
on the approach of a Reinforcement with 2 fleld pieces, they withdrew them and inclined to 
the Southward, where, taking Possession of a Top of a Wood, they fired very briskly from the 
Opposite side of a Ditch on a part of the Detachment, which was Advanced beyond the 
Redowht, kill’d one of y® Gentlemen Volunteers and 4 Europeans Soldiers, On the Enemy’s 
Approaching still more to y¢ Southward, along y® great Ditch that Surrounded y® Town, 
and we having Intelligence they had crossed it, and taking Possession of Onychaunds Garden 
und y® great road by it, the Reinforcement was ordered back from Perrins; and Ensign 
Piccard left in his post, as before. The Enemys Cannon had play’d at ye same time ona Sloop 
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that lay’d cross to ye Redonbt to reeower the Ditch and killed 4 Europeans.- We had no 
further molestation from [them] that Night, nor any further Intelligence than that they 
Océupied the Esterly corner of the Black Town from Onychaunds Garden to the Bread and 
cheese Bunglo, [and] that the Nabob himself had taken possession of Dumdum House for his 
Head Quarters. 


The 17th, in ye Morning, we planted 2 small pieces of Cannon in y* Goal Honse to scour 
the Different Roads, which terminate at the Place, and which way we expected the Enemy would 
advance : likewise sent 12 Military and Militia and 40 Buzeries to take Possession of it, under 
the Command of Monsr. Le Beaume, a french Officer who had taken the Protection of our Flag 
sometime before, and fortified the house with Loophous [loop holes]. The enemy did not 
appear in sight of any of our Batteries this Day; but the Plunderers ravaged all ye Black 
town, We had numbers of Prisoniers brought in by our Buxeries; but their Accounts of the 
Nabobs situation and Strength varied so much, that we conld not Jay any stress upon it. Our 
own Intelligence all along from our Spies was Equally so. These Prisoniers in General told us 
that he had all the Cossinbuzars Cannon, and 10 or 15 pieces, which he brought from 
Muscadabad of a Larger Size, besides numbers of Swivils and Wallpieces mounted on Camels 
and Elephants; that his Troops Consisted from 20 to 30000 Horse and foot. This night our 
Peons and Buxeries, to the Number of 500, deserted us, as did our Lascars and Cooleys some 
days before ; that we had not a Black Fellow to draw or worke a Gun, not even to carry a 
Cottin Bale or Sand bag on y® Ramports; and what work of that kind had been done was 
by the Military and Militia. This want of Workmen at Last, and Scarcity at ye Beginning, 
harras’d us Prodigeously and prevented our doing several Works that could have been 
necessary, 


The 18th, pretty early the Enemy began to make their appearance in all quarters of 
ye Town ; but did not seem as if they would advance Openly against our Batteries, rather as if 
they were resolved to make their approaches by taking possession of the Intervening Houses, 
We accordingly fortified such honses as we thonght commanded our Batteries with as man y 
men as could possibly be spared. They first advanced towards the Goal by the road that leads 
to perrins through the black town, and bronght 2 pieces of Cannon against it; one of them by 
the Size of the Ball not less than an 18 Pounder, We were likewise advised by our Spies and 
Prisoners that the Nabobs Artillery was Commanded by a French Renegado, who had been an 
Officier at Pondecherry and gave him self the Title of Marquis De St. Jaque, and had under 
his Command 25 Europeans and 80 Chittygan Fringees, 


On their Advancing their Cannon against the Goal, we detached from the Battery H an 
Officier, 20 men and yé 2 field pieces, to reinforce Mr. Le Beaumes Fort, who maintained it 
from 11 to 2 in y® afternoon, exposed to eyery warm fire from 2 pieces of Cannon and a 
Quantity of Musquetry. The Enemy having lodg’d themselves in all ye Houses that Snrronnded 
the place, | and ] Monsr. Le Beaume and Ensign Curstains, the Officer who was advanced to 
support him, being both wounded, and several of their Men killed, they had Orders to retire 
with their 2 field Pieces. The Enemy took immediate Possession of ye Place, as soon as we 
abandoned it; as they did off [ = of] Mr. Dumbietons, Alsops, y* Play House and the Houses 
behind y® St., Lady Russels; from which Places, and every hole the{y] could creep into, 
undér any sort of cover, they keept a very close fire on the battery and honses, whenever they 
saw any of our men Lodg’d. By firing our Cannon on such Honsés as they eould bear upon, 
We obliged them often to quit them ; but fresh Supplies came up to relieve them. We must 
in this manner have destroyed Numbers, tho all we could do, from ye Cannon of the Batteries 
and Forts, and our smal] Arms from the Tops and Windows of the different Houses we Occupied, 
was of no Effect in Retarding their progress. Had our Shells been properly sery'd, they must 
have been of greater Use for this purpose than all our Artillery ; but such as we tried either 
burst as they quitted the Mortars or before they got half way. 
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They had now possessd the Houses in all Quarters of the Town in Maltitudes, and by 
their Superioty obliged most of our Men to quit their houses they Occupied. The first place 
they broke in upon our Lines was through Mr. Nixons House.and the breast work close to 
Mr. Puthams, the Sergeant of that place having retreated and left some of the Gentlemen 
Volunteers to free their way through the Enemy from Cap* Minchins House, where 2 of them 
were left a Sacrifice to their mercy. They poured into the Square in Swarms, planted their 
Colours at the Corner of ye Tank, and took immediate Possession of all ye Houses in that 
Square. We had only 2 Guns from y® flank of ye N. Et Bastion that could bear on that part of 
ye town. Their footing was now too firm, by being in Possession of so many Houses within 
our Lines, that it was impossible to think of Dispossessing them from so many strong Houses, 
which semed as Forteresses against our small Nambers. They brought up their cannon soon 
after to play upon y® passages to and from our Batteries. 

This Situation of ye Enemy within our Lines made it necessary to Order Cap, Bur- 
chanon to retire with his Canon from ye Battery B to D, as his Communication with the 
Fort might have been cut off by y? Enemys advancing in his rear, through the Lane that 
Leads to my house and betwixt Capt™ Claytons Battery at H ; where on my arrival, I was 
sapprized by finding the Gans of y® Battery Spiked and Orders given them to retire witli 
only the 2 field pieces into the fort. I requested their patience, as I found no Necessity for 
so precipate a retreat, till I had speke to ye Govenour. He told me the post [was] repre- 
sented to him as no longer tenable by the Enemy’s getting Possession of all y® Houses around 
them, and numbers of their Men killed and Wounded: [and] That if ye Guns were already 
Spiked, it would be in vain to think of keeping it Longer. I return’d towards ye Battery 
and found Captn Clayton half way to ye fort with only the fie'd Pieces. I prevailed on him 
to return wth his Men, that if Possible we might withdraw the Guns of y® Battery, especially an 
18 Pounder Carried their about noon to play on the [? houses which the] Enemy possess'd, and 
[might} prevent the Shame of leaving them to convince the Enemy of y® Panic that must have 
seiz’d us to be Obliged to make sucha retreat. I desired one half to defend y® Batteries, while 
the other Lay’d down their Arms to draw off the Cannon; bat nota man would be prevailed 
on to touch a Rope. I then left them to march off in the most regular manner they could. 
The Adandoning this battery was of y® utmost Consequence to us, as it necessarily oveasioned 
the withdrawing the other two and Confining our defences to ye walls ef y® Fort. It therefore 
ought not to have been done till after every mature deliberation, 

The other two Batteries C and D were soon after ordered to be withdrawn, and all their 
Troops were ordered to return to y, Fort Gate by 6 in the Evening. By retiring into ye Fort 
we must expect that before next morning the Enemy would take Possession of all y* houses 
close to our walls, and from each of them greatly command our Bastions and Ramparts. 
This determined us, as y® only thing farther to be done to retard their Progress, to dispose of 
y*® Troops returned from y* Batteries in y* Houses of Mr. Crattendon, Eyre, the Company 
and y® Church; which was accordingly done before 8 at night. 





The detachment in y, Companys honse, on y, Enemy’s Approach and their getting 
possession of Capt Renny’s house, Thought their Sitnation too dangerous to be maintain’d 
on ye Approach of Day, and that their Communication was liable to be cut off from y® fort 
by y® Lane that leads to y® Water side by y* new Godowns. [They] therefore applied to y. 
(;ovenour and obtained leave to retire into y® fort. The withdrawing this fort gave general 
discontent and discouragement, as y° Enemys getting possession of it would not only expose 
the Southerly Bastions and Godowns to a very warm fire, but likewise the Gaut, were the boats 
lay, to be so flanked that it coul’d be almost impossible to keep any there. And as many 
people at this time (by y* Vigorous attack of y* Enemy, and withdrawing our Batteries so very 
suddenly, and leaving the Companys House to be taken Possession of by them in ye night, 
attended with many other Circumstances of Confusion and Disorder which then could not be 
remedied) begun to think that a retreat on board our Ships would be the only means, 
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this. onronly tneane of anfety indangered by onr forsaking that Post, 

We had lay d in x sufficient store of Provisions, bnt y* Teregnlarity, of not appointing 
proper persons for y* Monnagement of thiv, os well ux other particular duties, fatal negleot all 
along, [and] the Desertion of our Cooks, amnonest y* rest of y* black fellows, left ne to starve in 
the midst of Plenty. Qur oul Ports had no refreshments all the proc ding day and there was 
nothing bot constant Compluiits and mormurings from all quarters for want of water und pro- 
visions, and but little prospect for a Possibility of supplying them. There was not even people 
to carry them to yo ont ports, had they been ready dressed, as every one in yo fort 


by which we could Escape the hands of y* Enemy, Therefore with y* utmeat concern [we] saw 





had beeu 60 barred and fatigued for want of ret by constant duty for 2 day before, that it 


was impossible to rouxe them, even if the Enemy had been sealing ye Walls. | Thre different 
times did ye Druma beat to Arms but in Vain, not a man could he got to stand to their 
them. | | 

We had by this time thonsanda of Portugnesse Women within the Fort, which caused the 
utmoat Confusion ind Noise by filling up ye Pussages in all parts, ond eronding the back Gate 
to fores their way on board ye Ships, Shuch way the Consternation thut prevailed in general 
at a Connail of War that war held at 96 Clock, [that] the Nuropeans Women were ordered on 
board tho Ships, and Colonel Manningham and Lientenant Coloue! Frankland permitted to seo 
them there safe, It waa at ye Raine time resolved to. clear the furt of y* other Women, and if 
possible to repulate the Confonion that then prevailed; bot little was put into Execution towards 
it. The men for want of refreshment, rest and by getting in Liquor, become very mutinovs and 
rigkens, madd being mostly Militin within y* fort aubject Lo no Command, The samo Compluinta 
were brought from y* out ports, which conld hardly be. remedied. without auppliss of. JPrewi: 
mioté und men to relieve them from their hon ger oud fatigue bore for several days past, 


In this Situation of Affairs a second Council of War was called about one in y*® Morning 
to Consider of what was posible to be done, and how long under moh Circumstances (he place 
was defensible against such Vigorous attaoks as the Enemy made the proceding Day. You will 
be sarprived to bear that all thia time neither the Govenour nofr] Commandants ordera could 
Obtain a return of te Stores and Ammunition from Capn Witherington. I often 
represented to y* Goranonr the necessity of snch a return, os likewise to live n strict obedience 
paid to whatever Orders he jesued ont, but all to no purpose. He lind « good Opinion of the man, 
and did- mot ehnse to carry things to extremity. There was likewise a grent Anhimosity, 
Wibgided fanbaisted| between the Govenour and Commandant, ax well na between the Com- 
mundent and Capt® Witherington, which did not eonirbute to the Advantage of the Service, 
The first thing done them im this Council of War was to know the State of onr Ammunition, 
need Capi" Witheringion, being ask'd for what time what was then in Store eoud bo snifficient 
atthe Hate of y* Consumption of the proceeding day, He answered it woud hardly be enough 
for three. doys, and that ho wus afraid a Stest part that wos cateem'd good might prove da: p, 
and that neither the weather nor our Convenieney won'd admit of ite being dry'd. This 
unexpected shook alari'd every body and [it] was thought very extraordinary that this state wf 
our anunnnition was not known before, We had no medium: left, tt cither must Retire on 
board our Ships before ilnt time expired or Surrender at direction [diseretion | to the nierey 
of an: Enemy, from whom we had ‘reason to expect no Quarters, Ibwas therefire nnanimonaly 
agreed, [upon | in the moat expedient and regular manner and taking every Circomefance under 
considerntion the majority were of Opinion, that it onght to be done that hight, ax next such 
conacyninces ox [next night circumstances) would cither make it impracticable or linkle. to 
J" Rreatest riaqne aud precipitation: For instanco thould the enemy gel posession of the 
Company's honee, ai we tnde no doult of it before morning, and Mr, Crattendon’s, thoy 
might with cut mney difhioulin forre ttre way f hire the Barrier tliat lente to y* back grate feo 
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tlidge tivo: Hounes, or fromthe witdews and top of them se flank aod scour y* gant with simul! 
Arme-dbat it would be morrally impossible for a hoat to lny at y* Gout, or any were else before 
the fort, - Bither of these Circumstances would have effectually mode a retreat Lon pees toler, 
This Opinion wos stronnously maintain'd by Me. Holwell in particular; and asa Retreat had 
been already determined, to. defer it dill mest night con’d have been attended with no 
Advantages. On the Contrary, had it bean put in execution then, Actoriding to Me. Holwells 
and several others Opinions, the Companys whole treasures and ye Lives-of more than 150 
Europeans would have been gaved; bot it so happend that we dally'd away the time till almost 
ireab with ye Nubob, but he nbaolately refmsed to pro, and our Persian Writer with the reat of 
Blacks left ua, which disabled nz from writing to him, In this state of Gonfnsion, uncertainty 
and Suspence did we remain till the Approach of Day. . 

The 19th, in ye morning finding that the Knewy hud nowlectod to take Possession of 
the Companys house, Enwign Piccard, who hal boon ordered in the night back from Perrina, 
Offered himself voluntary on that serve with 20 Men, wliich was pormitted. Tho day 
produced no regularity. ‘The same Coniplaint of want of Provision, reat and refreshments 
their fire increared from all Qu tiers, buving In y* night lodg'd them sul ves iv all the adjapent 
Houses, Lieutenant Hisshop, who commanded in Mr. Eyres house deared lenve to retire 
about 0 o Ulock, the fire frum Onychounds House nd the other houses round him being so thick 
that it was impossible to stand it, He wae ordered to maintain it til! evening, but repeating 
the nevessity of leaving hin men killed, he was permitted (a retire, Capta Clayton who com- 
manded in y® Church waz allowed to withdraw on ye sume Account, 





Fe had some heavy Pieces of Cannon, besides small Arms, From ye Honses to the 
BF. and N, Heol them they play'd constantly from behind the Battery A and Playhouse Com- 
potnd which did a great deal of Execution amongst his Men, About this lime, Ensign Piceard 
waa bronght in Wounded from y# Company's honse, and the Enemy bad filled y* Compound 
of it, tho our Men kept possession of it above Stairs. The Detaghinent in Mr. Orattendings 
house: was soon after withdrawn. Our Bostions werd in a very improper state to be mamtained 
against such w close fire of small-arms, os was now likely to Command them from so many 
adjacent houses ; all of tham the strongest Pecea Work, and all most proof against our 
Mettal ou ye Bastions. And the Parrapets were uot 4 foot high and only Sin thiokuess, 
[and] the Embrasores so wide that they afforded but little shelter to our Men ot y* Guna: 
These defects might im some meagure be supply’d by Cotten Bales and Sand Dagu, which we 
hac prepared for that Porpose, lsd we not been in want of all kind of Labourera to bring 
them on y* Ramparts; and both Military and Militia were so harrased that it was impossible 
to make them stand to their Arms, far less to carry Bales. This wos onr Aituation twit 
10 end 1 ‘o’ Clock. 

About this time the Govenour made his retreat on boord the Ships, As his Conduct 
in this Respect, as well as that of those that followed him, will most likely be a good. deal 
Canvaia d, wnd the afluir be represented atcording to the prejudice and Interest of different 
Persons, and I myself amongst tho rest af those whe thonght it justifiable to follow the Gove- 
nour in each o gonersl stule of Confusion, when nothing further was to be done, I must beg 
louve to represent the Affair in as particular 4 manner as | can recolleet about the above hours- 
Woe recey'd nn Alarm on the S. E** Bastion that the Enomy were forcing their way through 
the Barrivr that leads to the Company's House, Iron down to learn the troth of it snd to see 
the Situntion of the Guard plac there, I fownd the report to be false and the enemy notthen 
advanced from the Companys Compound. On my reborn back to the Gate I perceived the 
Gouvenour standing on the top of the Biairs at the Wharf, and stept up to lim to know if 
he had avy Commands. He was then beckoning to his Servant that stood in w ponsy above 
thé Gaut At the same time numbers of Budgerows and Boxals had been setting of below and 
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above full of Europeans, and on)y one Badgerow left where Capt® Minchin ani Mr. Macket 
were ready to step into, at the Gant besides the Ponsey were the Gonvenours Sevt was, He 
Observd to me that as Colonel Alanninghom [and] Lt Colonel Frankland were on board, not hay- 
ing return'd jn the night, [amd] ox he expeoted that the Dodly ow well a8 the other Ships and 
Sloops which were before the Fort were fallen down below ye Town, and finding thatevery body 
were preparing for their own Safety, by their crouding off in y, boats as he saw them, he thought 
it was bigh time to think of himself. So without given me time to make an Answer, he run 
down stairs and up to the side of the river to get into the Ponsey, Every body, who saw him 
go on board in this Manner, Crouded to the Gant and Stairs to follow. I just had time to 
represent to him ye Irregalarity of such s retreat ond tarnestly beg'd him, and entreated he 
would first communicate his Intentions to Mr. Holwoll and y* reat of the Garrison: but his 
Hower War he saw things in euch a situation a8 would make jt Impossible to rebrenté any other 
way, [and] That he supposed every person that conld find Boats whenthey caw him go off would 
follow. I then lookd behind me towards tlic Gaut Stairs and seemng it cronded with multi- 
Lode, and Capt” Minchin ond Mr. Macket eetting off in the Budgerow, I concluded the 
Gcuvenours retrest caused & general one, and that those who could lay hold of bonts to 
eseape falling into the hands of a Cruel Enemy were the happiest. ‘Therefore with Mr, o 
Harea got into the same Fonsey wera the Gouvyenour was and set off the Inst. bout that 
left the Guut. The rest that crouded to the water wide, finding it impossible then to make 
their escape for want of boats, returned to the factory and the Gates were immediately shut of 
[after] them. 

We proceeded on board the Dodly, where were Mesare Manningham and Frankland, with 
more than helf the Militia Officers, severn! of the Volunteers and Gentlemen of the Militza, 
with most of the European Women. The rest of the Ships and Sloopa were likewise crouded 
with men ond Women, who had come away from the fort since the Morning, a9 they could 
meet with Opportunit y%, In this manner the Govenour made his retreat. How far he is 
Culpable I will leave you to judge and shall only azstire you the Account of it is faithful as far 
is my judgement can enable me to give it, 


T likewise, on my comming on board, Proposed to ye Gonvenour to move up before 
y® Town with the whole ficct, in order fo assist the retreat of those who were necessitated to 
remain bebind for want of Conveyance ; but ye Capt» of ye Dolley represented such a motion 
as attended with great Danger, and told him if ye Ships moved Op again before the Fort, there 
waa but littl Chance of getting them back, The Prince George that remaind there that night 
Never got back again, but was destroyed by ye Enemy. The Gouvenour, on what ye Capto Sajd, 
thought no farther of moving up for y* Agsistance of those left Lehind. He ordered a 
Sloop in the Night to move Op to see what conld be done; but she was not able to proceed ns 
far up as ye Fort, the Enemy being in Possession of all the Water side, Wa fell down tho 
River just in sight of the Town, and could Observe numbers of Honses on fire all nicht, 


The following accounts we have from such as Cscaped after ya place waa taken. 
They informed us. that as roon ax the Govenour retreated, all hopes of » retrent 


20th about 9 in ye Afternoon, The Enemy soon Rot possession of Mr. Orithendammtsite 
Mr, Eyres, the Companys and the Chureh ; alter which, Especially when they got to the top 
of ye Chore}, ACATCe 0 MAN Wes able [Oo Bland [in] the WN, E, and i Eut Bastions. Before the 
Place was taken, opwarde of 50 Europeans were killed on those Bastions, and they were obliged 
to abiudon that side of the Fort intirely, | 


eo Enemy got Possession in the folowing menner, About 9 in ye Afternoon of the 
20th, They made a Signal for a truce, ond some of their Leaders:spoke with Mr. Holwell from 
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some of the Bastions, and told him that the Nabob had given him orders to desist from firing 
in order to accomodate. This proposal was readily agreed to by Our People, and accordingly 
ceas'd firing likewise, and-our men were ordered to lay down their Arms and refresh them- 
selves, In the mean time the Enemy made use of this pretended truce, and I suppose they 
intended it for no other purpose, (was) to croud in swarms under the Walls of ye Etern Cartain 
and Bastions, and under the cover of there fire from the Church. &c®, We having before 
been obliged to abandon that side, with Ladders and Bamboas scall'’d the walls in an instant, 
and pnt to the sword such as offered to resist. Every Red coat was destroyed withont mercy. 
‘lo conclude the scene, Sach as were taken Prisoners to the Number of about 200 Euro- 
peans, Portuguesse, and Armenians, were at night shut up in ye Black hole, a place 
of 1H foot square; where by the heat of ye Place and for want of water, which was absolutely 
denied them, not above lv of them survived till morning. And amongst the dead there were 
near 1U0 Hnropeans, Companys Servt’s, Officers d&ca. Mr, Holwell amongst the Number that 
survived and is now Prisoner with the Nabob, who stay’d-but a few days at Caleutta and is 
return’d to Muscadabad, leaving some thousands of his Troops to keep Possession of our Fort 
and Town, The Factory and the Church they have destroy’'d. [They have destroyed us, 
hear no other Houses that their being set on fire. ? 








The French and Dutch have in a manner accommodated matters with him [the Nabob], 
the first by paying 4.and ye other 5 Lacks of Rupees; Tho each of their settlements are now 
crowded with Moors, and no Business can be carried on without particnlar Perwannas for that 
parpose, so that it is supposed he has not done with them yet. Messrs, Watts and Collet are 
Prisoners at Large now at the French Factory, who have Orders to send them to y® Court by 
their first Ships. The rest of the Gentlemen belonging to the Cossinbuzar Factory, by the 
last Account we had, were Prisioners at Muschadabad and in irons, The Decca Factory are 
safe with ye French at that place. Both ye Luckepoor, and Ballasore factorys got off and are 
now with us. We know to have been killed during ye Siege and dead in ye black hole, 
30 Company Servants and 15 Officers. Minchin, Keen, Muir and myself, being all that now 
remains of Calcutta Settlements, are now heare on board 6 Ships and some sloops. 


_- Messrs, Drake [the Governour], Maningham Frankland and Macket, with Amyal and 
Radham whome they lately join’d, from [form] a Council and Order that they think neces- 
sary for ye Company's Advantage. The Nabob seems satisfied with what he has already done 
avd I fancy is very well pleased to see us leave his Dominions, Mr. Drake seems inclinable to 
maintain some footing in the Country, especially till Advices from the Coast. After the Receipt 
of this news, in Consequence of our Letters to you on the taking of Cossinbuzar and ye Nabobs 
intentions to march to Calcutta, We are in expectations, in case french War dont pre- 
vent it, ofa strong reinforcement to arrivein ye river about ye 18th of August; but I’m 
afraid such numbers as you will think necessary to send to reinforce the Garrison of Fort William, 
not expecting it to be taken, will be too few to establish a footing in ye Conntry now it is lost. 
For which reason I wish your [our] Govenour and Council had thought proper to dispatch one 
of their Sloops to advise you sooner ; as if might arrive before the Embarkation of such Troops, 
and enable you to send such a force as would not only reestablish Calcutta, but march in our 
turn to the Nabobs Capitol at Muschadabad ; which I think might be done, not withstanding 
the loss of Calcutta, with 1000 or 1500 Regular Troops, and proper field Artillery. The con- 
veniency of y® river that rans through the heart of y® Country, and a most healthy Climate from 
October to March or April, would afford us every Opportunity we could desire. The resolution 
our Enemy have shewn behind yo Walls and Houses would all Vanish in an instant in ye Open 
field, and Tam sure they are worve Troops than any you have. I need not tell you whet hand 
they would make against Artillery well serv’d. It was first intended to send Mr. Mapletot 
and myself with these Advices, but they have altered their Minds. 


3 (This sentence has evidently been mutilated in copying. — Ep, 
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I could wish that if any thing was to be done, for the Resettlement of a Place of such 
Consequence to ye Trade of India, that I had an Opportunity personally to Communicate my 
Upinion ; as my residence so long at Cossinbuzar in y® Neighburhood of ye Conrtgave me some 
Upportunity to know ye State of ye Country and nature of ye People better than I could have 
done else were. In case of no Supplies to enable us to resettle, I suppose we shall be able to 
sail out of ye river about y® 20 of August for your Settlement. What shall become of us 
Afterwards God knows, most having made their escape, Men and Women, only with their 
Cloaths on their back, which I believe is all onr Fortunes, except such as had resques at 
Sea. I hope you will Pardon what may appear tedious in this Narratiye, and believe me 
with great Respect, 

Sir, 
Yours &ca, 
Jolin Debonnaire, Alext Grant, 
February 22, 1774. 


ee 
A FOLKTALE FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 
BY M. Rk. PEDLOW. 
The Murder of a King.1 


Many, many centaries ago, in a certain country, there lived in the greatest harmony 
a king and his minister, The king, one day to enjoy the morning air, ascended the highest 
turret of the palace, in company with the ladies of his court. 


“‘ Nature is dead! Nature is dead !” cried ont the king in a voice louder than that of 
the yeomen of the castle, 


Those who heard his words, in immense numbers, instantly flocked to the front of the 
palace to execute the behests of the king. “There comes the minister,” all cried out together, 
us he appeared. 


* My lord is in good humour,” thought the minister to himself, when he saw the cin 
not far from him: : 


“ Minister,” said the king, “I allota million mohars for the construction of a splendid 
varden, on the western side of the palace,” 


No sooner was the order issued than a few men started for distant countries to procure 
beautiful trees; some to. collect tinted marble, granite, porphyry ; and others to fetch highly 
skilled gardeners with all that was needed’ for the garden. Within a short time the new 
garden became as it were a terrestrial paradise. But without the knowledge of the king, « 
similar garden was planted by the minister close to his own mansion. 


“Nature is smiling,” cried the king in delight, Then he looked to the other side and 
saw agarden. On enquiring to whom it belonged, the minister replied that it was his, 

“ To-morrow, I shall come to see your garden, Minister,” said the king. 

About dusk the king on horse-back, with no attendants, entered the garden, where he saw 
no one but the minister. Both of them strolled along every road, and finally stopped near the 
cistern, where the fountain sparkled in the sun, 

Attraeted by the beauty of a tiny flower, the king stooped down to pluck it for his 


wife, when he beheld the ground open, and at the same time appeared a large metal pot 
filled to the brim with costly ornaments and money of every deseription. 





Narrated by (. Anthony, butler, Bandoas’s Im; eriel Boarding-house Nagpur, 
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Surprised and delighted, said he: — “‘ Minister, call my men to carry the pot home.’ 
Hoping to obtain it and to put an end to the king's life, the minister said: — ‘Why do 

you distress yourself about a trifle? ~ It will be sent safely home by to-morrow’s dawn.” 
Then drawing his sword behind the king, he murdered his master, The minister himse'f 
baried the corpse in a dirty poo! of water, and rode home. New the king wasin the habit of 
ining at a fixed time but that day the queen waited for her husband mach longer than usual, 
d still he never appeared. Messenger after messenger went in search of him but no trace of 
him could be found, and every one mourned his loss, Then the nobles met to arrange for the 
sovernment of the country, because the king had left no heir to the throne, and his wife was 
Hot entitled to ascend it, forshe was pregnant. In the meantime the leading man in the 
ty was appointed regent, but that traitor by the minister’s advice drove the queen into exile. 
E In due timea son was born to her, and when he was five years old she made him over to a 
learned man. One day the queen was lamenting her downfall and the boy asked the reason of 
ier grief. She replied that all their stores were exhausted and no food left. The boy consulted 
this book of magic which directed him to start sword in hand, He came to a robber's 

home and pushed open the door, 






“Who are you?” eried the thief. | F 3 

“The master thief,’ replied the boy. “Load a cart with wheat and rice and 
money, or I'll cut your throat!” He had to do what he was told, and filled the cart, 

One evening the lad went to the minister to ask for some vegetables from his garden, 
In this garden there was a fruit-tree, and the minister had ordered that whoever dared to 
plack it should die. A goat by chance ate the fruit, and the gardener struck it dead on the 
spot, Dragging along the dead goat, the gardener cried out :—* Here is the thief!” 


The minister descending the staircase exclaimed :—‘ Well done!” 


“The she-goat would have broaght forth a black and a spotted kid, had the gardene. 
not killed her,” said the boy. 

The minister owed the boy a grudge because he was the son of the late king. “ If it is 
not true,” said he, “ you must be hanged.” 

‘What matter?" replied the boy, 

When he cut open the goat’s side, the gardener found a pair of kids as the lad had foretold. 
Both the gardener and his master were amazed ; and the minister calling the gardener into his 
room, whispered :—** Spill a quantity of the boy’s blood in the depth of a-forest and bring it 
to me.” Binding him witha thong the gardener led the boy toa forest and told him the order, 

“Save me,” implored the lad; ‘tI will make you my minister.” 


Believing his promise, the gardener took compassion on him, said :—* How can I get 
the blood ?” 


The boy thought for a while and said :—*“ There is an old woman, in yonder village, who 
was once rich, but is now reduced to poverty; she sold all that she had, except a kid, which 
she cherished. She has determined to sel! this one too, and this will answer the purpose.” 

He bought the kid and slaughtered it and poured the blood into a vessel. The 
gardener leaving the boy then took the blood to his master who was delighted to see it. Now, 
since his treachery, evil dreams beset the new king, and he could not sleep, 

At day-break he said to his minister :-—‘ Every night an awful giant strikes me and 
frightens the life out of me. Explain this mystery or within a month your life ts forfeit,” 

The minister in terror consulted all the interpreters of dreams, but none could explain the 
matter, At last the king remembered the boy and learned his fate from the gardener, So he 
sent forhim, The bey at first refused to follow him, and required a written order from the 


Sie 















king. The king sent hima linmble letter, Tet} 
saddle on the back of your minister and eon 


‘Il bis death the gardener remained w faithfa 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG HINDUS IN 
THE CENTIAL PROVIACES, 

A blow frum a broom, at the time of 
aweeping (especially if étruck by o woman), 
TMokey one an thin ws a lamp-post; to avoid this, 
uw twig of thi broom. iy broken and wated threw 
times ronnd the huad, ofterapitting on jt. 

When a mortar or & pedile ia worn owt 
by incessant Lago, the owner of it, chyouing a 
lucky morning, pays homage after his brie ya) 
fuahion and tukew it to a MUNDI atreoin Or to 
seighbouring well, to get rid of it, by throwing 
it away. It is notubla that, if; by chance, it be 
horot na Fol, Lnkehinl, the goddess of weulth, 
will leave him for ever. 


Hindus who ore learned in thy Vidas, 
Hindy mythology and wither ations, v tiilat 


bathing their feet, look over their persone ta eed 


any apot left untoiched by water, I they wie | 


any epot dry, they again bathe, ani, the god of 
misfortune, uwalta an opportunity of redueing o 
person to poverty by entering int any spot un- 
touched by water. 


Likewre a mn fable inty tniafortune, when his 


baby poes and site on a Winnowing pan. 
A younger sistar of # bruther ur & younger 


daughter of parent, hesitates to trett ma hut on | 


elevated ground, ngoinkt the house of a brother 


Or parent, when abe ia separated fron them hy | 


wedlock. Neglect of thin caution Will pewult iu 
death in either fainily. 


The following are omena of {ll ouccess to 


OQ person in search of o tacant Post, a Jaan frog. 


a nich man, and 
kind :— 

a cat, & man dressed in black rument, 
waaherman with o bundle of dirty clothes, a 
bald. headed wolmn, a Brihiman widow, wn «il. 


other attempta of a dimilor 


monger, A Crying man, und g Peron with « wtick : 


orn | dsp, abouldura, 
Some Hindus obleok ty euliny garlic and 
a 6Grof pulue called ty Ff, and chewing tobe ond, 


ee ee aise Of mbatinonew i wuggeated by the 


uesting him to come. The 
him to me." 

So the ber mounted the tiniwter's biek, and made “one 
cat nok lelac a hid detmunded 'thethrone a hie father. ‘The nobles expelled the caidie 
and nckuowlodwed bie boy as thurr king. A few days oflerwards, the hew king convened gp 
assembly, and with tears narruted his and his father'sfate, Al) cried ont :—“ Lot the traitorgie 
burnt to death,” 'l'his the executioners did ; and the people Isuded the king and the yardener. 
I minister te tiie king. 
























boy replied —"“Pat a 










him ¢arry him to the king. ie 





Once spon a time, a king way invited by am 
of his prayors and sanotity, werved it ih the loaf 
vessel; and facing towunds his Lut he ninde a 
Prayer to ull the guds for a milch-cow, which thoy. 
imoediately supplied. He milked two bowia ait 
inilk. und brought it to the king td me inte 
of water, 


The king romurked the wonderful Preeewtings 
of the uncetic;. arid, after finishing dinner, with 
joined honda said ¢——"Anevtic, ath invitation 
without contentment to the heart is to po yuur- 

“ Contentment replied the antetie amlling, 

The king flying into a rage anawered : —“ Tox, ‘ 
contentinent! = * - 

“Aly lord," said the wage, « my eyes discern 
puwsion in thy face but not thy desires  " 

“That's true, bot if Fou want to know and 
fulfil my desire, I can explain it,” said) tho king 
ina low tone, and begun thus :—" Lend un ents 
ine, Holy Father, your wondrows acts greatly 
Surprised ine, and that led me to ashe you for the 
milch-cow, for ly your power Fou con procure as 
MmUny a8 you please,” 

Hearing this the wacetic ran hiwtily to Toows 
the cow, that it might fly away to ite home high 
up in the vkion. 


The king seeing it disappear shot an arrow ut 


itwhich only inade a small wound iq one of its 


lege, but drope of blood fall on the ground and 
one turned inte & garlic plant, and another « 
tahaceo plant, and the th rd a fir plane: 

The sycetic rag OWay to gare his devoted lifs, 
rinming headlong through bill and dale Cio Peony 
the revenge of the king, and bia bimuell i the 
réeccteses of a forpat. 

The king in anger returned home and ordered 
his miniivtcr to tel) all the Tindne of the ongin of 
the three plants, and lao prohibited them to cut 
them, Whowver cate wach things fs ay groat« 
anor 25 an éaler of bent. | | 

M. E Pepiow, 
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HISTORY OF THE BAHMANI DYNASTY. 
(Founded on the Burhdu-t Ma,éatr.) 
BY J. & KING, M.R.A.S. 
(Comfinmnl from gi, 290) 
Cartan XIV, 
Reign of Sultan Mabmid Shah, 
son Of Suitin Muhammad Shih II. 
PTER the death of the late Saltin, the yoeire und ministers-and lenders of the army 
onénimonely agreed to the snecession of Mahmid Shah, and nocondingly sented him on 
the throne, and tendered their congratulations, 

When Salta Mabmfld succeeded to the throne, he liberally bestowed presents.and conferred 
favours Gn wll, and spevad the wings of merey and justion over hiv subjects; and in the early 
part of hic rein all his subjects passed their days in safety and ense, 

From the time of the late Sultin ap to the present the Turki slaves, who were biave and 
warlike, lid obtained great power, and bad bronght into their own grasp most of the important 
affairs of the sovereivity ; and in the time of the present Sulfiin also, in the samo manner us 
fomerly, mioat of the State affairs were in their hands, and they had assumed supreme power. 

The aufre and welike of the Dakhan now made overtures of friendship with the Turkk; byt 
among the great men of the age — or ever among the human race in general, as long as it exists — 
fridndshap las ao possibility of permanency or durability. The Dakhanis entered into an 
alliance and made a firm compact with Kawfim-ul-Mulk Tork, who was the minister of the 
principality, The Turki ewirs, relying opon the compact of the Dakhanls, were careless of 
(the oonseqnences of] its binding terms, 


Some of the Dakhant anrirs told Kawaim-nl-Mulk that Abd-Ulldh ‘Adil Khin, Fath-Ulléh 
"Iméd-ul-Mulk and all the Dakhant awlre and melike intended, aftex doing homage to the 
Sultin, to take ther lonve and svt ont for their own country; bat ms they were in drend vf 
the Torke, it was necessary thaton the following day none of the Turki attendants should show 
themselves in the city until these had taken their departure, The simple-minded Kawim-ul- 
Malk, deceived by his enemies, complied with the reqnest ; ond on the appointed day, in the 
manner promised, the Turki awirs, enjoying themselves in their own habitations and assemblies 
were hvedless of the happening of the accidents of fate, But the Dakhant airs with their, 
troops Fully armed entered the fort, and while every one of the Turkt anira, aocording to 
instrnctions, were off their guard in their own houses, the Dakhants fell upon them and slangh- 
tered them, Adaw only, with great difficulty, managed to escape, and hid themselves in out-of- 
the-way places. 

After the massacre of the Tarks, Malik Hasan Wigim-ul-Mulk Bahri was distinguished 
by royal favours and was exulted to the title of Malik Wa,ib, and all the affairs of rovernment 
wore pluced inhistunds. Buti forthe Oakhants who had masssored the elique of Turks after 
having made a compact with them: in a short time the consequences of thnt action recoiled on 
them, and cansod them endless misfortumes. Some of that clique hoisted the standard of 
revolt, and having collected « large army, had the boldness to march agninst the Sultin, 


Sultin Ahmad Nisim-ul-Mulk, who had been carefully roared ander tho apeoial super 
intumdence af his father, the Malik Nath, and who, notwithstanding his tender age, was adorned 
with abundance of bravery and generosity, learning, juatioe and all human qualitins ; in aecordance 
with the Salten’a orders had had the districts of Junlr and Chikan and that part of the conntry 
conferred on him as a feqdal tenure and jéglr — ang will hereafter bo reloled in detail in the 
hiatory of that-king, When the nowsof the revolt of the army Of the Dakhan sgningt the king 
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reached him | Almad Nigim-nl-Maik), he marched with his army to the assistance of the 
» Sultan | 

When the rebel atny heard of his approach they were much alarmed, and begaa to wayer, 
The prince with lis brave troops attacked thy rebels, aud in onr ongagemont pat them to Hight, 
and porsning them for seyerul fareaiys, slaughtered many of them, both grentund Tittle, A few 
only managed with moch difficulty to exeape, The prince after being greatly distinguished: hy 
royal favoura, took his Juave, and returning to hia own couitry, looked after the welfare of lis 
eubjecta in Junir ood Chakun. 

After that the Sultiin marched with luis army to mnoke war figainst the country of 
Telingaénh ond on reaching Warangal piiched his camp within sight of the fortress. 

At this time a clique of Habshls in the service of the Saltin had the ntmost confidenre 
placed in them ; and owing to the power they possessed in the aflinirs of government, Dred to 
behave in a very nmperions manner; and being at enmity with the Malik Nath were constant- 
ly trying to get rid of him by repeating to the Sultin speeches and stones jonding to prejadion 
him aguinst the minister, Bo many elanders and lies did they eoneoct agninst that incom 
parablo minister that ihe heart of the Saltiin was turned against him, and they obtained from 
the Suitin an order for the minister's execution, but waited for an opportinity of carrying it 
ont. When the Malik Ni,tb became aware of their treacherons intentions towards him, he ifort 
from the camp of the Sultin and hastened to the capital, Bidar, Since the cup of the tife of 
that minister of pure disposition had become full he did not [#8 be onght to hnve done] go to 
Junnar to the prince, Sultin Abmad Nisim-ul-Mulk Bahri, but instead went to Bidar in hopes 
of assistance from Pasand Khin, who was one of hia depondonts. The unreliablo Pasand Khan 
at first made him solemn promises. Outwardly he showed him obedience and submisaion, Laut, 
secretly he sent o person to the Sultan and gave his promise that when the Sultin should 
arrive in the neighbourhood of tho eapital, he would put to death the Malik Nath and wend hia 
head ont from the fortress, on oondijion that the Sultin shonld necord him hia favour and 
grant him immunity from his royal displeasure, ‘lhe Sultén, in accordance with the proposal 
of the foolish Pasund Khin, sent him a written promise of support, and afterwards himself 
proceeded to Bidar, 





When the Sultin arrived in the neighbourhond of tho capital, Pasand Khan — who after 
that became notorious for ingratitude — martyred the Malik Wajib, and having eut off hia 
head, threw it outside the fortress, The Sultin then proceeded to his palace and took his ease, 

At this time the powor and authority of the penple of Habeboh and Zangbiir in the service’ 
of the Sultin bad incroased » thonsand-fold, and the other State officials ind no longer any 
Pewer execpt in name, The whole country and tho offices and political affairs of the kingdom 
and the government treasnries they divided among themselves, and nrrogantly ignoring the 
sovercign, themselves governed the kingdom, But since the star of their good fortune had now 
reached its zenith, after continning for a long time undiminished: ss: is invariably the rule 
with fortune as well ae the revolving heavens — the star of thut clique began to decline, The 
Turks, who aren war-like and blood-thiraty race, got into their linnds most of the affairs of 
importance and the highest dignities: thus Hasan Khin Khorfisint became Khwajah Jahdn, 
a ine ei Sihib-i Haug obtained the title of *‘Ain-ul-Mulk and ‘All Turk thai of Jahiing ir 
Khin, 


ete  — 





“Tt woo this Ahmad Nigdm-ol-Mult Who, o fow yours afterwards, becains + : tae ih eco ay oucad 
ynnety of Abmadnagar, ‘Thongh here called '' Soltis and" Shiheidah,* he ise Res peepee ae rue 
Nithee ut thin time, I have not translated tho numerous ornhte phrases prefixed io his name. The reson no wh the 
antor epeaks of him in gach Hattering terms is obvious whun wo remember that the Perth dine: Ao, ip 4 
amusbially history of the Nighm Shiht dynasty > the Daktuon! portion heing only an introduotion to the pe t. 

The whole of thls Paragraph tz ke liveige, ‘nrolrad : : be i Fest 


Sentines in tha text and f Ss A al 
order ant) split it up in order to rake it lntellizible in Enetivh, bore hows obliged to invert the 
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At the sume time the Sulfan, following the example of his ilustrions ancestors un 
the throne, for the sake of invoking the divine blessing on bed, hia own sister 
Fitimah, daughter of the late Sultan Mulamuiod Slih, to His Highness Habib-Ullah Shah 
‘Atiyat-Ullih, son of Shih Malhabb-Ullih; and according to the time-honoured cnstom ot 
the kings of livlia, gave a great oytertainment ou this occasion, The fort of Medak, which is 
situate in the country of Telingiu’ on a piece of solid rook, he gave to them os 0 wedding 
present. His other sister he gave in marriage to Bis Highnoss Mirzi Adham, #on of Slik 
Muthabbb-Uilah, and settled upon. them in feudal tenure the district of J0kati.¢ 

Acoount of tho open Hebellion of the Amirs of the Dakhan and their shameful 
fighting ogsinat the Sultan. 

Tt ja reluted that the Sultin made s beautiful flower-garden with a rivulet running through 
it, the hanks of which were lined with trees ; and in thut garden be spent his time im pleasure 
and amusement from morning till evening, continually drinking cups of rnby-colonred wine. 
Que night the Saltin proceeded to his royul villa, anc his troops luving dispersed he indulged 
in pleasure and conviviality; bot in the midat of thins grout tumult was heard from the streets 
and bazars of the-city and fortress, The whole of the army had gone to the royal palace with the 


intention of deposing the Sultan, At that time ten tible-bodied und brave young Tarks pre-_ 
sented themselves before the Sultin, avd showing dunntlesa courage, killed nombers of the 
robels with their bows and arrows and swords, The Sultdn with those brave warriors stood in 
the Shih Burj of the fortress, which was surrounded by countleas infontry and cavalry, OF 
the ten men who fought so valiantly in the service of the Bulgin, five were killed. ‘The 
Snitin calling for bow and arrows himself engaged in battle, and killed many of the rebols, 
He summoned Hasan Khydjah Johan with all the Khurisinis and ordered them to guard the 
tower aud walls, They went to the palace, but as the evil-doing rebels had barricaded the 
fortress from inside, they scaled tho tower and walls of the fortress by means of lodders, and 
dispersed the rebels from round the Shah Burj. When the agtive Turks and foreigners in 
attendance on the Sultan were assembled in the Shah Burj in aumbers beyond computation, 
the Sultan ordered them to extend themselves round the towers and walls of the fortress, and 
fire on the enemy; and this they did. ‘All Turk Jahangir Khin with » number of the brave 
foreigners oenpled the streets and cut off the retreat of the rebels, while Hasan Khwijah Jahin 
with a few of his mon hastened to the gate, and killed numbers of the enemy, When the day 
dawned the Snuitin ordered lis troops to mount and prepare for buttle. He himself, fully 
armed, was mounted on a awift horse, Then bemg joined by Hasan EKhwajah Jobin with the 
Turki and Khurisini troops, all well armed, thoy attacked their opponents, Since the Sultin 
in person took parf in the fight, by his good fortune and the valour of his troops, the enemy 
were routed and put to flight. When the sun rose, the rebelu from fear of the HKoyal 
troops hid themselves, Mony of them, in fear of their lives, threw thomselves from the 
towers and battlements, and by the same road went to the dwelling of perdition A few 
who were hidden in nooks and corners, the royal troops sought ont; and dragging them out 
from their hiding-places, pnt them to death. 
After this dafeat of his enemies the Sultan indulged in pleasure and amusement, 


In the midst of these affairs the Sultin ordered his architects to build a lofty and beantiful 
palace inside the fortress, near the Sh4h Burj. The akilful builders, according to orders, laid 
the foundations, and the Salto himself for a long time used to witch attentively the progress 
of the work, 

* & « © = 7 * * * 

After the completion of the palace, tho Sultin nzad te spend most of his time in it in a con- 

tinual round of voluptuous amusements. | 


a2 esti > oul @45* [have net boon ably to identify this place. 
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In the midst of these events the Sultan receivedintelligence that Kasim Turk — who had 
received the title of Khawass Khan, and afterwards that of Barid-ul-Mamalik,*? and had been 
given the town of Kandhar and its dependencies on fendal tennre — was in a state of rebellion. 
{t was necessary to endeavour to put ont the fire of this rebellion as quickly as possible, in order 
that the injury caused by the sedition might not spread through the whole country, and ren- 
der the remedying of it not easily practicable, Consequently the Sultfin being firmly resolyed to 
suppress it, appointed Dilawar Khin Habshi (whi, owing to the abundance of his followers, 
the multitude of his army, bis wealth and magnificence, had been selected for the command 
of the army) to put down the rebellion of Kasim Turk. Dijiwar Khan, according to 
orders, with his warriors and well-trained cavalry moved towards Kandhar. When Kasim Turk 
became aware of his approach, he prepared for battle and engaged Dilawar Khan, 
Q S ie] » 7 * t-] c. ] ¢ 
As Kasim Tark had not suilicient strength to oppose the army of Diliwar Khin, he thought 

the best thing he could do was to retreat; so he ceased fighting, and taking to flight set ont from 
Kandhir towards Bilkosda. Diliwar Khin pursued the enemy and wished to separate them 
and slanghter them, But suddenly a vicious elephant from the army of Diliwar Khin getting 

beyond the control of bis driver ran into the midst of the army, and overthrowing the horse of 
| Dilawar Khan, trampled bim to death, Kasim Barid on heariug of this was much rejoiced, and 
turning round: hurried towards Dilawar Khin’s camp; and without the trouble of fighting, 
obtained possession of all Dilawar Khiin's baggage, elephants and horses. Then binding the 
fillet of opposition to lawful authority on the forelock of revolt, he hoisted the standard of 
rebellion. 


At that time most of the amirs and wazirs of the different provinces of the dominions 
haying withdrawn their necks from the collar of obedience and subjection, had hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in their own districts ; consequently the Sultin was qnite incapable of 
subdaing the rebellion of Kasim Barid. The only remedy he could see was to enter with him 
through the door of reconciliation and forgiveness by promising him a share in the government 
and making a treaty with him to that effect, render him secure. On this acconnt the Sultan 
sent Kisim Barid a written treaty ; and the latter having hopes of realizing his ambition of 
obtaining the government of the kingdom of the Dakhan and the rank of Mir-i Jumlah, 
proceeded to the royal court; and taking in his own hands the reins of government, he assumed 
sovereign anthority; so that, except in name, no power remained to the Saltan. And not 
content even with this, he quarrelled with the am‘rs and wazirs, his object being to make 
them all snbject to him. Bat the amirs would not submit to the government of Kisim Barid. 
They opened the door of opposition and strife, and joining together in opposing Kasim Barid, 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance, From all quarters of the dominions armies 
being assembled marched towards the capital, Bidar. When this distressing news reached 
Kiisim Rarid in the city of Bidar he told the Seltin to issue an order for the mobilization of 
the royal army; and an immense army being assembled, the Sultan marched with it to mect 
the rebels, 


In the midst of these affairs the prince, Sultan Ahmad Bahri Nizim-ul-Mulk, coming 
from Junnar, joined the royal camp, and after kissing the Sultin’s hand made ready for the under- 
taking and was treated with kingly courtesy44 After that, the Sultan marched towards Udgir; 
and at the town of Devati*® the opposing forces mot one another, Although the hostile amirs 


Ne Ie ear hortly afterwards founded the Barld-Shist dynasty, Salgin Kull, who aflerwands 
founded the Kotb-Shihi dynasty, aleo had the title of Khawies Khin before he acquired that of Kv th-nl- Mulk. 
Ue took & prominent part in the fighting above doscribed, and the latter title was given him in recognition of his 
kervicos on this occasion, — Vide Briggs, Vol. IIT, p. 343. 

* Alimad Babri does not appear to have shown any resentment on account of the murder of his reputed father 
the Malik-NaA,tb, ther, 

** Not identified, but must be somewhere between Bidar and Ddgte. 
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entered into a-correspondence with the Sultin, imploring him to oust Kasim Barid from the 
government of the dominions cof the Dakhan, in order that they might submit themselves 
loyally to the Sultiin, and cease fighting ; yet as the Sultin had no longer any control over the 
affairs of State, he was unable to eomply with their request.° The awirs were then under the 
necessity of fighting against the army of Sutin Mahmfid. Itis related that when the Dakhani 
amire attacked the army of the Saltin, both sides fought so furionsly that they made the dust 
of the battle-field like a tulip garden, and the dead were thrown in heaps on the surface of the 
ground. Kasim Barid seeing the bravery of ihe ainfrs knew there was no use in.continuing the 
battle, so he todk to‘flight. Im the midst of this the Sultan, fromthe charging of the warriors 
‘of the army, and the ‘horses and elephants dashing against one another, fell off his horse, and 
his delicate body became acquainted «vith the dust-of the battle-field. When the amirs saw 
their king fallen, they weve excessively afflicted and ashamed. They dismounted from their 
horses and kissed the ground before the Sultiy; and mounting him-on a-swift horse, sent him 
on tothe capital. Each of the amine then turned towards his own country. Snltén Abmad 
Bahri Nizam-al-Mulk also, tiking ‘his leave of the Sultin, turned towards the district of Jumnar. 
After the amirs had dispersed and gone to their own districts, Ké&sim Barid again went to conrt 
and assumed supreme power. Im several histories it is stated that “this event oecurred in. the 
Jatter days of the reign-of-the Sultan, and thatthe died one year after-that: as will hereafter, 
please God’! be related. | 

In the midst of these events there came to the ears of the Sultina memorial to the 
following effect from Malik Yusuf Turk, who had obtained the title of Majlisd Rafi‘ ‘Adil 
Kban, and was-at that period in possession of Rayachir, Belgaon, Targal [Naregal?} and 
other towns? : — 

«Malik Dinar Dastir-i MamAlik, an Abyssinian ennuch, having placed his foot ontside 
the path of obedience and-subjection, has become a traveller on the paths of rebellion and 
resistance, This slave of the court, in concert with Your Majesty, will bring about the 
punishment of that perfidious unbeliever by placing the lightning-striking sword in his 
embrace, and so recompense his ingratitude and rebellion. At this:time again, Mahk Khish 
Kadam Turk Aziz-ul-Mulk, who was formerly a ruler, having becomes fellow-traveller with 
that black-faced, abandoned one, they have scratched the face of fidelity and agreement with 
the nail.of oppression and hypocrisy.” 

Immediately upon hearing theee dreadful werds, the fire of the Sultin’s world-consuming 
anger blazed up, and he ordered the royal army of Torks and Khurisivis to be got ready for 
battle and assembled at court 1m order to extirpate these worthless enemies. When the 
Sultin heard of the assembly of the.army he mounted his horse and hoisted the royal standard, 
Kasim Barid-i Mamalik — who was the [real] ruler of the kingdom of the Dakban — with 
ether amirs and nobles set ont with the Sultin, 

When Majlis Rafi “Adil Khan and Masnad-i ‘Ali Fakhr-ul-Mulk ebtained information of 
the approach of the Sultan, they hastened to join the royal camp and make their obeisance. 


The Sultin then paying attention to the arrangement of his-army, gave the command of 
the right wing to Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan and Masnad4 ‘Ali Malik Fakhr-ul-Mulk; and that 
of the left wing to Malik Kisim Barid-i Mamilik and Kadam Khan andJahingir Khin; while 
the Sultin himself with the armed Turks and Afghins and the warriors of Hind and Khurisan. 
with all the flower of the army, hoisted his standard in the centre. The proud rebels too busied 
themselves in preparing to encounter the royal army. They disposed their forces in perfect 
readiness, and hoisted the standard of bravery and boldness. After that, the warriors of each 
of the two forces, like two mountains of iron and steel, getting into motion, rushed on one 


= —— SS Ee —_—_—— EES SSS eS aes i ————————————————————— = je 
#¢ From this period may be said to date the estublichment of the Barid-Shih! dynasty and the overthrow of the 
Bahmari, ’ 
6 He was the fonnder of the ‘Adil-Sh&hi dynasty. 
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kuother, and drawing the sword of hatred from the seabbard of yongeance, separmted the 
keada of the lenders from theim bodiew amd threw them om the dust of destruction. 
Malik Falhr-wl-Malk charging from the riglit wing, overtlrow many of the cavalry of his 
oppments, Malik Kisim. Barid-i Mamilik also fonght bravely with the left wing. and killed 
numbers of ihe enemy; and tho warriors and aotive Khurdisanls, who wore posted in ile 
contre, fought with mach valour and killed many of theenemy, Sultan Kult Ehowtes Hhtin 
Hamadint (whe afterwards. becanie entitled Kugb-ul-Stulk, aud ascended to the hijgheal of 
the steps of dignity ond greatuess), with Hasan Turk Sulyin!, showed sueh valour in that 
hottle that he ontlid Rustam and Isfandyiir, Malik Dinar Dostér-j Mamilik, who was the 
leader of the opposing forees, was taken prisoney by Majlie-i Raff ‘Adil Khan ; and the reat of 





the wrelnhed and contemptible rabble, withdrawing from the field,touk. to Right; and hulf 
of them managed with much-difficulty to esenpe. 

After this defeat of his enemies, the Sultin dismonnted anit gave thamke to Ged ; ard 
the amire ond Dldes muking their obeisanee, eongratalated the Sultin on hin victory. 
Majlis-1 Rafi’ “Adil Khan in theasrembly of maths, Biéne, amtre ond mebles, placing hin head 





ou the ground of anbmiseion, entrented the Snitin to ps “lon Malik Dinkr, The Sultin 
lending « fevournble ear to the reqirest of ‘Adil Kin, pardoned lin enemy, and ordered thas 
all his property m money and goods, whatever the troop had ¢arried off, abonld bw 
restored to him. 

After that, the SultAn, with Mie victorious army, morched towards Kalburgd aid Sagar,. 
and, chastizing his adversaries there with the sword, freed the subjects and inhabitants of that 
part of the cowntry from the evils of sedition and injustice, His troope laid siege to the fort. 
of Sagar and took it by force. From that place the Soltin moved towarda his enpital, 
Bidar ; ane, on hiw arrival there, the chekbs, ‘wlowd and learned men herried forth to meet him; 
atl having muke their obuisance, each. of them, scoording to hia rank, wee distinguished 
by royal favours, 

When the Saltin had taken up his sbode in the capital, Ke torned the lightiof hisjustice, 
kindness, benevolence and farour — like the amm at mid-day — on his sobjects: and all the 
inhabitants of the country; and tyranny, oppreesion, rnit amd desolation he changed inte 
justice, equity, prosperity and cultivation. 


In this year Bahadur Gilani, who after Kishwar Khin Khwijah Jnhinl, had taken into 
hia own pdasession the country of the Konkan Dabhol, Goa and al) the ports and const-line 
ot the Dakhnn, and had colléoted a large'army, Several ships freighted with valuable property 
and Arab horses, helonging to Sultén Mahmtd Gujarat? and his merchanta, had come into porta 
which were in his possession, and, having tyrannically seized them, he looted the whole of the 
eargoce of Hie ships, Sultin Mabmid Gujarhti sent a formén bout this to Bahadur Gilinf, 
demanding the reatitution of the ships and their cargees. In replyto this Rahidur Glidnt ased 


“He afterwords forndel! the Kuf¢b-Shibl Dynasty of Gulknwda, According to the Tiirfthd Ifahommnd 
AulbShoit, this vielory waa chirly dae to the personal exertions of Kall Kifh-nl-Malk, anil hia eerrices of 
this cocaaion were rewarded by his bemg sppointed goversor of the. province. of Telingini, with tho tte cf 
Amf:al Omri. | 

8 The yoar wenol.sinted, bot we see from Firiskteb that it woe A. TW, $69 (A. TL Lier. 

The late minister, Mabmitd Giwin Khedjab Jaivin, waa anative of Gilda —a provinces of Porsda (ride p. 12a) — 
and soeme to haye anrrounded histwel! hy hie own countrymen. Bubddur Glldnt was Qoubiless ono of thesa conntry. 
wen. This Kishwar Kiln isnot mentioned cleowhere, bul one onn eee from his name that be wun s protdgdl-of the 
inte Rheajah Jahin's, He senms to have bean governor of the Konkan and that part of. the kisgdom formerly 
governed by Khel? Hasan Malik-ut-Tajj/r, ond was sneceeded in that government hy Rahidar Gilda The latter 
broke inte robeliion on hearing of the unjuwt exeontion of hin patron (eee Bayloy’s History of Gujerdl, pp, 27-10, 
whom the eunen of Babidiur Gfldni's hostility to Gujartt is explained), and but for this quarrel with Gujarat, woulll 
probably have wurcesded in founding « kingdom for Llneolf = as it was, ho exeroivnd independent away, Wiehecked for 
thirteen years, over the whole of tha Koukan, besides bolding séreral districts and forts of the Dakkan — such a9 
Gisicl, Pandll, Miraj pod Juukbandl. 
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intemperate fasigrangeny: and sent back ian: canna no araee resource, Sultam Mahmid 
Gujarati sent on amboesador with many presents to the court of Sultin Mabrmid Babmani, and 
sent by his bauds w letter concerning the high-handed conduct of Bahidor Gllint, to the 
following effect :-— 


“Vor @ long time a strong friendship has existed between our dynostics, and, moreover, the 
friendship which existed between our ancestors has descended by heritage to their progeny. At 
thie time Bahidur Gllint, the scrvant of Kishwar Khan Khiwijnk Jaliint — who is sented in 
the place of Kishwar Elvin, and whe bas shnt in hin 4 own face the doore of obedience and 
snhbjection™® — hus taken possession of all the sea ports ond fortresser ‘of the coast of the 


kingdom of the Dakhan from Ditbhol, Gon, Burboli, Chandan-Wandhan, Sitird and Pankli' 


to Miraj, Jamkhandl, ete. In the excess of his presumption he has boisted the standard of 
rebellion, and lina forcibly taken possession of tweuty ahips laden with various gootls, jewels 
clothe and fiorodgh-bred Horses, and evized the merchants also. Not content even with this 


to has sent’ to the port of Mahim [Bombay] 200 shipa and yAurdte filled with his tyrannical 


army; levelled that plaice with the ground; burned several Kar,ane and magide; thrown into 
the sen moat of the merchants of the oonntry, and having mui prisouers of two qaurire of 
Gujarit, who were in the port at the time, has enrried them aff with him. When I heard this 
news [ wrote and sent to him a farmin on the subject, and he sent an excessively rebellions 
reply, As he ia one of the servants of Your Majesty's court, it scened necessary to bring te 


your hearing tho detailed. ciroumstances of his rebellion, in order that you might arrange jo 


drive away that abandoned rebel; for his-expulsion is an absolute necessity, from religions us 
well as from worldly motives. If you do not undertake to repulse him from your direction, then 
vive due Jeavo ond | shall chastise him from my side.” 


When the Sultdn bad heard the contents of the letter of Sultin Mabmiid of Gujarat, he 
said ;=— "The driving away of that synopsis of the lords of rebellion and sedition ia absolutely 
necessary. Forthe sake of my own peace of mind that man of evil diaposition must, by some 
means or other, be chastised as an example to others.” But it occurred to the royal mind that 
in the first instance the ears of the understanding of Bahidur Gflini should be weighted by the 
pearls of kingly exhortation aud admonition ; then if he did not aot according t to orders, but 
persiated im opposition, he should be handed over to the executioner, A letter to the following 
effect was therefore written to Bahidar Gilani according to the Sultan's orders :— 


“Boit known to you that a letter Imearrived from Snltan Mabmiid Gujarati, containing 
such and «nch matters, on hearmg which the king was much astonished, It is necessary that 
immedintely upon receipt of this royal fermda, you shall send to the royal court all the goods 
belonging to Snltan Mahmid Gujardiland his merchants, and send the ships back by seo. 
Do not On any account pat your foot beyond your own blanket. The prisoners, with the 
elephants and vooda, are to be handed over to the deputy of the court. Show wo delay or negli- 
cence of any kind ; and infatore do not opén on yourself the door of sedition and trouble, nor 
et your foot on the toad of rebellion and ingratitude,” 


When thy reyal mandate had been written and despatched to Bahidur Gilani, the Sultan 
ordered eloquent secretarics to write in elegant language wad to the Jetter of Sultan 


* From thie it appears that Kishwar Khdo wpe the logitimag goreryor of the Kegkin province, and Pahidie 
Gilint « muberdinate onder him; brit Rahddnr Oflind oneted Kishwar’Kh'n, and then broke into rebellion, Tlie 
wonls of tha text are i— 


wo! ily peed uy le J us? a ca! 4s om lod bhai AS i ts ot ae 


& Notidentiiied. Perhaps Mépoll, An isolated hilt fort a few miles Ia re Kothipar. 
T#., mind your own botiness, 











» 
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Mahmtid Gujarati. According to orders, the secretaries wrote a letter in exceedingly ornate 
language.; the substance of which was as follows: — 

“From the oklen days a strong friendship and unanimity has existed between our twe 
dynasties, and the relations were such that the enemies of this State were also the enemies of 
your dynasty; and on the other hand the same was the case with the friends of each. On this 
account a farman has been sent to Bahadur Gilani: if he obeys it and sends to you the property, 
elephants, cloths and ships, he will be secure; otherwise the flame of my world-consuming 
wrath shall burn up the harvest of his life, and he and his followers shall be given to the wind 
of destruction, What necessity is there for Your Majesty to send an army against him?” 


When the answer to Sultin Mahmdd’s letter was avritten, the ‘Gnjariti ambassador was 


given permission to return, taking with him rarities and presents innumerable. 

But when Bahidur Gilani heard of the coming of the Sultén’s farmén to him, he sent a 
person to stop the messengers on the road, and not to allow them to go on and show the 
Sultin’s farmdn, The messengers then wrote to court an account of what had happened to 
them, and the rebellions conduct of Bahidur Gilani. When the Sultin was informed of the 
open rebellion of Bahaédur Gilini, he issued an order that the :oyal treops from all quarters 
should proceed to the court; and in accordance with orders, fiom every town and fortress, 
immense numbers of troops marched towards the royal. court, and mustered theve, 


After that the Sultin mounted his horse and-marched with his army towards Mangatberah 
[Mangalvedha].* In due time the Sultén arrived at Mangalvedhi—a fort, the towers 
and walls of which Bahidur Gilani had, with much trouble and tyranny, constructed of hard 
stone, and had committed the defence of the fortress to a numerons force of cavalry and 
infantry. Notwithstanding the strength of the fortress, hminediately upon the arrival of the 
royal army, the defenders were overpowered with terror. Abandoning the fort they took to 
flight; and the royal troops without tronble or difficulty tock that fort which in strength was 
like the azure vault. ‘The Sultan assigned the fort on fendal tenure to Masnad-i ‘Ali F akhr-y]- 
Mulk ; and from there he marched towards the fort of Jamkhand?, Bahadur Gilinf at this 
time was engaged im besieging this fort, but when he obtained information of the arrival of the 
royal army, he abandoned the siege; and through fear of the royal army, 


thinking caution 
necessary, he withdrew into hiding. 


Mukaddam Na,ik, when relieved from the difficult affair of the siege, 
followers, dependants, cavalry and retinue, hastened to the royal conrt and was 
the special servants of the State and distinguished by kingly favours. 


At this time Malik Sultin Kuli Hamadani, who was entitled Khawiiss Khin, being approved 
of by the Sultan, was exalted to the title of “ Kutb-ul-Mulk ;” and the towns of Kotéghir 
and Durgi® and several villages were given to himon fendal tenure, Abr Khan, son-in-law of 
Ulugh Khin Jan Begi, making himself commander of the right wing, took the title of Haidar 
Khiin, and had the town of Patri and the Nander direction, besides other places, conferred on 
him on feudal tenure. And having given the title of Abr Khin to Malik Muhammad, son of 
Ulugh Khan, the Sultan marched towards Mubirakabid Miraj. At that time the wdlé of that 
place was an infidel named Banah,®* who had about 1,00,000' infantry and 2,000 cavalry. In 
attendance on the royal stirrup, on behalf of Sultin Ahmad N igam-ul-Mulk, were Zarif-nl-Mulk 
Afghan and other amérs beside him who were sent for the purpose ; and on behalf of Majlis-i 
‘Alf Fath-Ullah ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk of exalted dignity was Darya Khbin — the greatest of the Kans 
of the time — with 2,000 men. There was also Majlis-i Raff ‘Adil Ktan with the whole of his 


i * | 
Mangalore,” — Sectt's Ferishiah. 


setting ont with 
enrolled amoug 


“ Scott. makes a ourious and very confusing mistake in calling this place 
Vol. L. pp. 190 and 192, 4to ed, 

eS j° — not identified, This 

% This name is variously 
Briggs writes it Pota. 


Kuth-ul-Mulk shortly afterwards founded the Kutb-£hf hi Dynasty. 
written Binah, Pinah and Eiteh, J] cannot tay which is the correct epellling, 
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troops; and the whole of the Habshi, Turkf and Dakbani amirs and wazirs were in attendance 
on the Sultan. Though several of the Turks and intrepid Dakhanis secretly sympathised with 
the blood-thirsty Bahadur, yet, through fear of the Sultan, they did not hasten to show it. 


The royal army surrounded the fort of Miraj, and engagements used to take place daily, 
till the son of Binah Ni,ik, the governor of Miraj, was killed. Binah Na,ik and his followers 
then, becoming terrified at the assaults of the royal army, cried for quarter ; and their agreeing to 
give areasonable amount of money, Arab horses and elephants was made the condition on which 
their freedom was granted and their lives spared. Binah and his followers went forth from 
the fortress, and had the honour of kissing the ground before the Sultan, and were made content 
with kingly favours and courtesies; and through the infinite kindness of the Sultan all the 
people of Miraj obtained security for their lives and the lives of their families. The troops of 
Bahadur Gilani who were in that fort were given the option of accepting pay and service under 
the Sultan’s government or going to join the misguided Bahadur, Of that band, each one who 
accepted service under the State was distinguished by rewards and kingly courtesies; and all 
who elected to join Bahidur were given permission to depart with their horsesand arms. In 
truth never have any of the kings of the world shown such merey and kindness as he who after 
defeating his enemies gave permission to depart, and sent on to his opponents 2,000 cavalry of 
the enemy with their horses and arms, 


The tyrant Bahidur after hearing this news was much confounded, and coming forth from 
Dabhol, hid himself in the uncultivated country and jungle. He then sent to the royal court 
Khwajah Ni‘mat-Ullih Yazdi (who was Malik-ut-Tujjar of that province) to make terms with the 
Sultin. KhwAjah Ni‘mat-Ullih taking with him a written agreement from Bahadur, in which 
the latter promised to abstain from opposition and rebellion, hastened to the royal presence, 
where he had the honour of kissing the ground, and was treated with much kindness and courtesy. 
The Sultan in his infinite mercy and kindness lent a favourable ear to the requests of Khwajah 
Ni‘mat-Ullah, He consigned to]Bahadur the whole of the territory of which he was in 
possession, and drew the pen of forgiveness through the volumes of his crimes on condition 
that he restored the property and elephants of the Sultan of Gujarat and the goods of the 
merchants; also that he should send a reasonable sum of money each year withont delay or 
negligence to the public treasury, and in future not practise tyranny or sedition or become a 
traveller on the road of rebellion and resistance. 


Khwyajah Nitmat-Ullih, haying obtained the completion of bis wishes, took his leave of 
the Sultan and proceeded towards the fortress of Kalhar [Karhad Pj. After, that, Bahadur 
Gilani at the saggestion of the devil got a perverse idea into his head ; evil impulses made him 
proud and threw him off the right track of obedience and subjection ; and the agreement he had 
made through Khwijah Ni‘mat-Ulléh he considered as thongh it did not exist. The fortresses 
which he held on feudal tenure he garrisoned with experienced veteran troops ; and the whole of 
his army and followers he gratified by increased rewards; then making the jungle his own 
fortress he took up his abode there. When the Sultin heard of the flight of Bahadur into the 
jungle and oneultivated country he ordered Dilawar Khin Habshi and ‘Ain-ul-Malk Turk with 
5,000 cavalry armed with spears and 1,00,000 well-armed infantry to lay siege to the fortress of 
Kalhar and not failto take it. He sent 7,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry under the command of 
several celebrated amirs to seize the towns and districts of that province; and he himself with. 
all the amirs and wazirs went after Bahadur, and pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle in which that evil-doer remained and had concealed himself by a hundred artifices. 
When the Suitin had remained a long time in that place Bahfdur's predestined moment drew 
near; the jungle became his prison, and the claws of the falcon <djal®? seized him by the 
collar and drew him out of that jungle. The eye of his judgment became sightless and 
unable to discern the advisable course ; consequently, with the intention of fighting, he left 


6? The period or end of life, the predestined moment, death, 
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the jungle for the open country. When the spies reported to the Sultin that the base rebel had 
come ont of the jangle, he directed Fakhr-ul-Mulk with his eldest son, Ratan Khin, and 
Zarif-ul-Mulk Afghan (one of the amirys of Sultim Ahmad Bahri Nizim-ul-Mulk, who bad 
come to the assistance of the Sultan) with 3,000 brave spearmen to oppose the ungrateful 
Bahidur. And he gave strict injunetions to the amiss that if. they should eateh Bahadur 
they should refrain from killing him, and bring him alive to the foot of the throne. But 
since the measure of the life of that unworthy one was brimful, the peried of his security had 
expired, and the orders as to sparing his life were of no ayail. According to orders the 
emirs and brave troops of the Sultan proceeded towards that synopsis of the lords of rebellion, 
and the two armies, eager for the fray, met in the neighbourhood of that jungle, and an 
engagement ensued. 
+ 2 = s . 

The bark of Bahadur’s life fell into the whirlpool of destraction and death, and all his 
valour availed not to prevent it. In the midst of the battle he was engaged in single combat 
with Ratan Khin, who was the Rustam of the age, and they stained the dust of the battle-field 
with one another's blood ; but the reyal good fortune aiding him, Ratan Khiin overcame his 
antagonist, and with his spear he dragged Bahadur from his saddle and threw him to the 
ground, so that the resigned his soul to its Creator, Ratan Khan then cut off the rebel’s 
head and threw his bedy on the ground ; thus freeing the world from his sedition, 


When Ratan Khin cnt off the rebel’s head and sent it to the royal court, the Sultin 
exhibited mach regret; for Bahadur Gtlanf in manliness and bravery was unrivalled. In the 
presence of the court assembly the Sultan said : —‘* Would to heayen he had been caught alive ! 
that I might have pardoned his crimes and given him back his government: it is a pity that so 
brave a man should be killed”’ After that, in accordance with orders, the head of that tyrant 
was sent to the capital, Bidar, and despatches announcing the vietory were sent in al! directions. 
This event happened on the 5th Safar, A. H. 900 (oth Nosember, A. D, 1494). 

After the mind of the Sultin was freed from anxiety regarding Bahidur, he marched with 
his army towards the fort of Panhala, which is situate on the summit of a hill. In loftiness its 
towers rivalled the heavens, and the battlemenis of its portico used to boast of superiority te 


the seventh heaven. « * « * . 


Notwithstanding its elevation, the fort had a very extensive, beantiful and pleasant open 
space inside the fortress with abundance of good water, trees and fruits innomerable and much 
cultivation. 

* = 2 = > 


When the victorions standards of the Sultin appeared round that fort, the garrison, being 
anable to resist the attack of the royal army, asked for quarter and a written treaty of 
favourable terms, The Sultin gave them hopes of their obtaining favourable terms, and the 
mukaddam of the fortress delivered the keys to the servants of the court. The Sultin, for the 
purpose of viewing the fort, ascended the hil] and gave thanks to God that such a fortress 
had been taken without trouble, The Sultén with mneh booty and countless treasure then 
deseended from the fortress to the foot of the hill, and ordered his army to proceed to Bijapur 
whilst he himself with some of his favourite amérs and intimate companions went to see ihe 
Port of Mustafa-Abad Dabhol, 


When he arrived there he conferred many favours and kindnesses on his subjects and the 
people of that place ; and having spent several days in the happiness of viewing the sea-coast 
and the gardens of that country he bestowed several of Pahidur Gilini’s districts on Sultin 
Ahmad Bahri Nizém-nl-Mnlk, some on Makhdim Khwajah Jahin; and the Fomasndaen ae 
gave on fendal tenure to Malik Ilyis Turk; and it was arranged that he shonld send 
to the public treasury each year the sum of ten laks of tankah ; and living in a manner the 
reverse of Bahadur Gilani, should not become a traveller on the paths of sedition. 
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After that, the Sultin proceeded towards his capital, and, stopping in the town of Miraj, 
divided among his troops the booty which he had collected in that country andin that war. 
He then returned with his army to the capital; and those amirs who had accompanied him on 
that oceasion, such as Darya Khan, son of Malik Fath-Ull4h ‘Imad-ul-Mualk, and Dilawar 
Khin Habshi and Zarif-ul-Mulk Afghin — one of the amirs of Sultin Al:mad Bahri Nizim-nl- 
Mulk — he distinguished by handsome robes of honour and increased dignities ; after which he 
dismissed them to their own districts. 


In the beginning of the year 903% (A, D. 1497) from the abundance of royal favours 
conferred on him, the power of Sultan Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani being much augmented, 
and he becoming distinguished above all his equals, obtained suzerainty over all the feudatory 
chiefs of Telinginaé — suchas Jahingir Khin, Sanjar Khan, Kiwim-ul-Molk, Ullugh Khan. 
Mukrab Khan and others besides — and added to his former possessions the towns of Warangal 
and Kovilakond& with their dependencies. In these days perverse ideas again found their way 
into the brains of several rebels — such as the young Yusaf, Ra,i Khin Kinnanji, Muhammad 
Adam, Kabir Yaghrush Khan and others beside them who had procured the favour ofj the 
Sultin — and they entered into a compact with one another for the purpose of exterminating 
the Turks. Mirzidah Shams-ud-Din Ni‘mat-Ullahi (who of all the members of the assembly 
was most nearly related to the royal family) became a confidant of theirs in this affair. But 
before their seditious ideas could be carried into action the Turki amirs obtained information 
of the conspiracy; and according to the saying that “‘A misfortune should be remedied 
before its occurrence,”® they took the initiative by going in a body to the royal court-; and 
the foolish Yaghrash Khin with the whole of the other conspirators, who were off their guard 
in their own houses, were summoned to the court and put to death. Mirza Shams-nd- 
Din Ni‘mat-Ulléhi was also put to death as an accomplice of those misguided people. As 
much disturbance arose in the city and fortress the Sultan went up into the Shah Buyyj, 
and shut the doors of entrance and exit. The Turki amirs sent some one to summon Shah 
Muhabb-Ullih, They brought him into the court of the Sultan; andin his presence they 
emphatically swore, saying: — “ These slaves, with regard to the Sultan, except devotion and 
obedience, have no thonght in their hearts ; and have no idea whatever of rebellion against the 
Sultin. Not like that clique of intriguers who had thoughts of rebellion in their hearts, and 
who allowed thoughts of deception to enter their minds ; on which account we brought them 
to punishment. We are the same servants of the court of the king as we have always been.” 


Shah Muhabb-Ull4h then waited on the Sultan, and repeated their speech to him 
verbatim, and the Sultan extinguished the fire of that sedition and disturbance, but his 
kingly authority both in the distant and near parts of the dominions died out, Each of 
the amirs in his own district proclaimed his independence, and shut in his own face the 
door of obedience and submission. The government of the kingdom of the Dakhan jnow de- 
volved on Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kutb-ul-Malk ; and the Sultan, as in former days, again treat- 
ed that intrepid servant with much kindness and graciousness, and now increased his rank 
above that of all the other amirs and wazire by making him amir-ul-wmrd of the whole of the 
dominions of Telingané. At this period he also removed the provinces of Bijapur and Man- 
galvedha and their dependencies from the possession of Malik Khndadid Khwajah Jahan and 
consigned them to Majlis-i Rafi‘ Malik Yusuf Turk ‘Adil Khin. The parganah of Ausi and 
Kandhir, as in former times, was held in jégir by Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamalik, 
and there was much quarrelling and opposition beteween him and the other amirs of the dis- 
tricts; and now, when Barid-i Mamilik was in the fort of Aus, the amirs, thinking it a good 
opportunity, represented to the Sult&n that he was continually ‘In opposition to this dynasty, 
and that it would be advisable to crush him before he could raise an insurrection. Although 








4 902, according to Firishtab, ® Written Karangal in the text ; but it is evidently a mistake, 
% Anglice, “ Prevention is better than cure,”’ 
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‘this was contrary to the good pleasure of the Sultan, yet on account of his affection for the 
Turki amis he could not act upon that advice; for at this time the Saltin had not much power 
in the affairs of the kingdom, 

Of necessity, in the latter part of Zi-ul-Hijjah A. H. 906 June, A, D.1500), the S ultan, with 
the wazirs of the capital and his brave troops, moved from the capital and laid siege to the fort of 
Aus&. Some of the amirs who outwardly were on the side of the Sultin, but who were secret- 
ly in alliance with Barid-i Mamilik, hastened to make their obeisance to the Sultfin. After the 
expiration of the month of Muharram, the Sultiin, with the dissembling amirs, as well as those 
who were really on his side, mounted with the intention of battle, and surrounded the fortress 
of Aus&; but in the midst of the fighting the dissembling amérs left the Sultin and joined 
Barid-i Mamilik. Consequently the greatest slackness found its way into the royal army, and 
thet ranks were broken. Malik Sultan Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk took the road of Telingiinfi, and 
Adil Khan also turned towards his own province. When Malik Kasim Barid-i Mamalik 
obtained information of the dispersal of the Sultin’s army, thinking ita favourable oppor- 
tunity, he hastened to do homage to the Sultin, and with him proceeded towards Bidar. By 
order of the Sultin he then again assumed the government of the capital Bidar. 


After the lapse of one year, the anvirs again becoming disgusted with the government 
of Barid-i Mamalik, as on the former occasion, the idea of his extermination became fixed in 
their minds, so they united together, and, after making great preparations, turned towards the 
capital, Bidar, Among the greatest of the amétrs who at that time went to the capital were 
Masnad-i ‘ Ali ‘Adil Khiin, Malik Kutb-ul-Mnik and Dastir-i Mamilik and others besides. When 
the Sultan heard of the approach of the amirs bent upon eradicating Barid-i Mamialik, hesent to 
them Majlis-i Mukram Khan Khan-i Jahan, Malik-ulUluma Sadr-i Jahan, Saiyid Khatib 
and all the learned men in order that after ascertaining the cause of their coming and the 
motive of their leagning together, the affair might be settled amicably. When the aboye- 
mentioned company, according to the Sultin’s orders arrived in the assembly of the amirs and 
delivered their message, the amirs heard their words; and after some controversy it was 
resolved that each of the amirs and maliks should hasten to his own district, and. that Barid-i 
Mamialik also should go to Ausa and Kandhir, which was his district ; and that once in each 
year the whole of the amirs and wazirs should come to the royal court and join in ajihdd against 
the idolaters of Vijayanagar, and, hoisting the standards of Islam, should use their utmost endea- 
vours to eradicate the infidels and tyrants. A treaty containing many terms to this effect was 
then drawn up, and at the reqnest of Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘Adil Khan 20,000 horses of the country 
were added to the jdégir of Malik Kutb-ul-Mnik. After that, the amirs, having kissed th- 
Sultin’s feet and been presented with robes of honour and other distinctions, obtained permise 
sion todepart. Masnad-i‘ Ali‘ Adil Kh4n hastened to Bijapur Kanara and made it his 
capital; while Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk Hamadani took up his abode in the town of Golkonda. 


In the middle of the year 908 (A. D. 1502) the Sultan, in accordance with the agreement, 
being resolved on Waging a jihid against the ip fidels, marched ont of the capital, Bidar, with 
the amirs and his victorious army, He had then with him, of Turks, foreigners and Dakhanis, 
not more than 5,000 horse and 30,000 veteran infantry ; but when he pitched his camp at 
Arki,® Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk joined him with 500 Arab cavalry, thirty elephants and 5,000 foot, 
The Sultan received him with kingly courtesy, and added that town to all his other feudal 
lands. When the royal army marched from there and encamped at Ankir,®? Majlis-i Rafi 
‘Adil Khan joined the royal camp with 5,000 Turki, Khurdsini and Dakhant horse, 6,000 
infantry armed with spears, and fifteen elephants. Dastir-j Mamalik also joined with 3,000 
horse, 3,000 foot and forty elephants, 








When the army marched from thai place a royal order was issued that Masnad-i ‘Alf ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk with his force should go on-in advance into the Vijayanagar territory by way of 


Probably Atikiir js meant, 











St Or Argi. Probably Pargi is meant, 68 Or Angir, 
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Kathar® ent Kolhapur, and over-running the territory of the infidels, strike t terror into their 
hearts. ‘Ain-u!-Malk, according to the orders, proceeded with ©,000 horse, 50,000 foot and 
eighty elephants.4 The Sultin subsequently marched from that place and encamped within 
sight of the fortress of Rayachar. The garrison being terrified at the assaults of the royalarmy 
tendered their submission and agreed to pay tribute in order to get immunity from plunder. 
They also agreed to surrender to the servants of the court the revenue of the fort of Madgal 
which in former times they had farmed from the agents ofthe Sultan, but which hitherto 
they had failed to pay into the public treasury; also some parganahs of Rayachér which they 
had forcibly taken from the royal troops. The Sultan bestowed these parganahs on Majlis-i 
Rafi‘ Adil Khin; and on ‘Ain-vl-Malk and the other amirs and generals be bestowed robes of 
honour, and gave them leave to depart. The Sultin then returned to the capital. 


When the amérs and maliks, according to the Sultin’s orders, turned towards their own 
distriets, and the Sultan with his troops and some of the am’rs of the foot of the’throne returned 
to the capital, Malik Barid-i Mamilik, thinking it a good opportunity, with the amérs already in 
alliance with him, had dispersed and routed a body of the royal troops; and then turning 
towards the capital, entered the city on the 9th of Zi-ul Hijjah® and laid siege to the fortress. 
After some days the people of the fortress, siding with Barid-i Mamialik, opened the gates; and 
Barid-i Mamialik then entered the fort and put to death Khan-i Jahién who at that time had 

superseded him in the government. He then once more without opposition became firmly 
seated on the throne of government of the capital of the Dakhan. 


When the news of Barid-i Mamalik’s usurpation of absolute authority reached the amirs 
and maliks of the different parts of the dominions, they did not assent to this, and took counsel 
together in order to overthrow the foundations of his sovereignty and eradicate the young 
plant of his power. In the beginning of the year 909 (A. D. 1503) Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, 
Masnad-i‘Alt Malik Kutb-al- Mulk, Masnad-i ‘Ali Dastir-i Mamilik and others beside them 
formed an alliance with one another and marched towards the capital, When they arrived near 
the capital the Sultan nolens volens resolved upon war with them, and hoisting bis standard 
endeavoured to repel the hostile amirs. When the two forces met a great battle took place. 
Finally the hostile army prevailed over that of the king, and Haidar Khan the commander was 
killed im the action. When Barid-i Mamilik saw the state of affairs he took to flight and 
went to his own districts. When Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kutb-ul- 
Mulk and all the other amirs heard of the flight of Malik Barid, which was their chief object i i 
this war with him, they hastened to wait on the Sultan and were presented with special robes 
of honour; then taking their leave, each of them after obtaining the completion of his wishes, 
returned to his own district. 


In the middle of this year (909) it occurred to the mind of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan to 
arrange a marriago between on3 of his daughters and one of the royal princes, so as to 
strengthen his position by the bonds of relationship. Accordingly he rolled up the secret of 
his mind in a letter which he sent to the Sultan. The latter lent a favourable ear to the 
request of ‘Adil Khin, and in order to make arrangements for the nuptial entertainment 
marched towards Ahsanabad Kalburgd with the principal amirs and his troops. When he 
arrived at this celebrated place Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk hastened to the royal presence. On the 
third day Majlis-i Rafi‘ Adil Khan and Malik ‘Ain-ul-Mulk paid their respects to the Sultan, 
and the latter hoisting his standard made preparations for the nuptial entertainment. 


* * * . * 





® Probably Karhid. There must be some mistake in this; for he could not have reached Vijayénagar territory 
through these places without making an immense detour afterwards, 

#« The number of infantry and elephants in ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s force must be very much over-stated, for the total 
atrencth of the combined forces as given above was 13,500 cavalry, 44,000 infantry and §5 elephants. ‘ 

® The year (though not here stated) was 905 = ith June, A, D. 1503, 
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In the midst of the royal hospitality and entertainment Malik Bertd-i Mamalik and ‘Malik 
Khudadid Khwajah Jahin obtained the happiness of kissing the ground before the Sultan in 
Kalburgé. Asa cordial hatred existed between Majlis-i Rafi* ‘Adil Khan and Barid-i Mamélik, 
Dastir-i Mamilik, on aeconnt of a grudge whieh he had against Majlisi Raff‘, allied himself 
with Barid-i Mamalik, and with his army joined the camp of the latter and Kbwajah Jahan, 
Majlis-i Rafi ‘Adil Khan and Masnad-i*Al? Malik *Ain-nl-Malk then joined together against 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik and his adherents. Again the doors of contention among the amiirs 
were opeued afresh, and the young plant of enmity sprouted up in the climate of hypocrisy, 
The Silt@n at this time, on account of the relationship by marrisge with Majlis-i Raf? *Adil 
Khan, took the part of the latter and treated him with fayoor, 


War broke out between the two forces, and the tablecloth of entertainment and hospi- 
tality was folded up. For about two or three months the fires of slaughter blazed up between 
the two armies At last Malik Ilyas ‘Ain-ul-Mulk was killed by one of the soldiers of Malik 
Barid, and after that the fire of contention and war became extinguished. : . 


Atter the death of *Ain-ul-Mulk, the Sultan, in order to secure possession of his district, 
proceeded to Mirajand Panhala. Malik Barid with his eldest son, Jahangir Khin, and Khwijah 
Jahin with his eldest son, Malik-mt-Tnjjir (who before that was known as Ratan Khan), and 
Dastir-1 Mamalik Malik Dinar marched to Bidar and laid siege to that fortress. When the 
Soltan after taking possession of the district of ‘Ain-ul-Malk, returned to the capital, Bartd-i 
Mamilik and his waz‘rs obtained information of his approach and hastened ont to meet him, 
Masnad-i ‘Ali Barid-i Mamalik and the remaining am’rs made their obeisance and were received 
with royal favour, and attended the Sultin tothe capital, The Sultan conferred on Malik Barid-i 
Mamalik the title of Majlis-i Mukarram Humiyiin Ni,ib-i Birik, and inereased his rank beyond 
that of Majlis-i Karim Khwajah Jahan, and again consigned to him the government of 
the capital, . P . 

In the year 916 (A, D. 1510) discord and contention arose between Majlis-i Raft* ‘Adi} 
Khan and Duastiir-i Mamilik on account of an old quarrel; and as Dastir-j Mamilik was not 
strong enough to oppose Majlis-i Rafi‘, he put his trust in the protection and favour of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahri Nizfm-al-Mulk, and took refuge at his court, This celebrated prince, thinking 
it incumbent on him to assist that unfortunate one, took up arms in his eause and marched 
with his army towards the province of Majlis-i Rafi‘. When the latter heard of the movement 
of this army, feeling himself unable to oppose them, he took refuge at the court of the Soltin, 
He entirely forbade Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khin to quarrel with Dast{ir-i Mamalik. Majlis-i Rafi‘, 
according to orders made a compact that in future he would become a traveller on the road of 
friendship and unity with Dastir-i Mamilik,and not traverse the valley of perverseness and 
sedition. After that, the Sultan sent to that prince of men {Sultan Ahmad Bahri] a farmén 
fall of affection, and kindness, together with numerous presents ; and told him how he had 
prohibited Majlis-i Rafi‘ from quarrelling with Dastir-i Mamilik, and related to him circum- 
stantially the agreement made by Majlis-i Raff, The prince, conformably with his desire 
returned to the seat of government, 


In the end of the year 912 (A. D. 1506), on acconnt of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan the dus¢ 
of vexation settled on the mirror of the mind of the Sultiin: for this reason he gave orders for 
summoning Malik Sultin Kuli Kutb-ul-Mulk. When the latter heard the contents of the 
farnién, he hastened to the court and made his obeisance, By the Sultin’s orders another jar- 
man, to the following effect, was sent to summon Masnad-i «Alt Malik ‘Imid-nl-Mulk : — “Ip 
these days the demon of sedition and rebellion has carried ‘Adil Khan off the straight road of 
obedience and submission to this court, and has placed his foot in the desert of ingratitude. It 
Is necessary that immediately upon receipt of this farmén you shall come with all speed, and 
arrange the affairs of the government and the army and the subjects in accordance with the 
wishes of the Sultan,” HL fl An 
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As Malik “Imad-al-Mulk on the whole showed negligence and want of haste in attending 

at the royal court, having no ether resouree, the Sultin with Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk and. all the 
celebrated amirs, hoisted his standard. When the Sultan arrived within sight of Kalam, 
Malik ‘Imid-ul-Mulk made his obeisance to him there. Malik ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and all the amirs 
becoming the advocates of Majlis-i Rafi‘,.on his behalf made smooth the preliminaries of 
obedience and submission; then the dust of vexation which had settled on the Sultan's 
heart was obliterated by the polisher of intercession. The Sultin pardoned the offences of 
Majlis-i Rafi‘, and rolled up the carpet of war and contention, The amirs and generals inattend- 
ance on the Sultin returned with him to the capital ; and on arrival there he turned his attention 
to the affairs of Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, Malik ‘Imfid-nl-Mulk and all the other emirs and 
maliks; he bestowed on them valuable robes of honour and other presents, and gave them 
permission to depart to their respective districts. 


After that, Malik Fath-Dll4h ‘Imid-n]-Mulk died in Elichpur, and Majlis-i Rafi, 
Adil Khan died within sight of Kovalakonda* The Sultin conferred the title of ‘Adil 
‘Khiin and the province belonging to Majlis-1 Rafit Malik Yusuf on Ismif‘il, the eldest 
son of the latter; and also settled on him a quarter of the kingdom of the Dakhan, which had 
been entrusted to Malik Yusnf. The affairs of the province of Malik Fath-Dl4h ‘Imad-ul- 
Malk remained for nearly a year in a state of confusion, for his eldest son, Malhk ‘Ala-nd-Din 
Daryi Khan, was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgir ; but in the year 906 (A. D. 1500)" by the 
assistance of theson of Khudawind Khan, governor of Mahiir, he escaped from the fort of 
Ramgir and reached Gawilgadh, and in his father's place took his seat on the throne of 
government of most of the province of Varhad (Berar). At the entreaty of Isma‘il ‘Adil Khan, 
the Sultin conferred on Malik ‘Alé-ud-Din the title of ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk with the province which 
had belonged to Malik Fath-Ullih *Imad-ul-Mulk. In the same year Malik Khudidad Khwajah 
Jahin died in the town of Sandlapir [Sholipur?], which belonged to him. As his eldest son, 
Ratan Khin, had died before his father, the Sultan conferred the title of Khbwajah Jahin on 
fhe younger son, Nir Khan, and added the town of Parenda with its dependencies to his other 
possessions. Sandlipfir (Sholipor ?) which previous to that had belonged to Khwaijah Jahiin, he 
conferred on Kamal Khin, Isma‘ti ‘Adil Khin’s general. ey 

In the year 920 (A. D, 1514) the Sultin, by the advice of Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khan, 
marched towards Ahsanabad Kalburgé, and took the fortress of Kalburga by force, and from 
the fire of rapine and plunder of the conquering army it became like the dust of the road, 
From thig time in the country of the Dakban the plunder and devastation of the territory of 
Islim and the Musalmins became a regular custom, 


Dastir-i Mamilik, flying from those perils, took refuge with Barid-i Mamélik. The latter 
met him with the greatest respect, gave him hopes of his assistance; and sending a person to 
Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk, strengthened the bonds of friendship with him. In the year 921 (A.D. 
1515) Malik Barid-i Mamalik, Malik Kutb-ul-Malk and Malik Dastir-i Mamilik Malik Dinar 
went to the royal capital and laid siege to the fortress of Bidar, However much the saiyids, 
shelchs and learned men strove to arrange the matter peaceably it was of no avail, and Hamid 
Khin Habshi, the reputed son of Dastiir-i Mamilik, who wes inside the fortress, was killed in 
the fighting. At last ‘Azamat-ul-Muik —who on behalf of Majlis-i Raff ‘Adil Khan used to be 
in attendance on the Sultan — came out and had an interview with Majlis-i Mukram Mahk 





66 There is something palpably wrong in the dates here. Fath-Ulléh ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk died in 1504, The date of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Sbéh's death is variously given: thus, according to the anthor of the Tabakét-i Akbori, he died in 1507 ; 
according to Firishteh in 1510, and according to MirzA Rafi'-ud-Din Shirdzi and Mir Ibrahim Asad Khén, in 1519. 
Oor author says the two died at the same time, but omits to mention the date, The last date mentioned is 1506, and 
here he says, “‘ after that ’ these two kings died. 

67 This date is inconsistent with the previous statementa, 

68 Our author makes no mention of the death of Kisim Barid, and the succession of his son, Amir Barid, which — 
according to Farishtah — ocenrred in 1504, 
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Barid-i Mamalik. With the pure water of exhortations and advice he extinguished the fires of 
killing and fighting in which they had been engaged, and acted as arbitrator of the sup~ 
plications and claims of the amirs, 

In the month of Jumadt I. of the above-mentioned year (921) vexation showed itself 
between Dastir-i Mamilik and Majlis-i Mukram Malik Ba; id-i Mamilik, and the Jatter in the 
excess of his impetuosity and anger, marched from Kamtanah® and set ont for his own pro- 
vince. Atthis time the Sultan pardoned the offences of Dasttir-i Mamalik and treated him with 
royal favours; and sent to Ma jlis-i Raff* ‘Adil Khan a formén about pacifying Dastir-i 
Mamalik.7° He then dismissed the latter to his former jégtr, which was Kalburga, Majtie-i 
Rafi‘ obeyed the order of the Sultan and made friends with Dastir-i Mamilik, 


In the midst of these affairs an ambassador from ShAh Ism4‘il Hussaini Safawi — who 
had succeeded by inheritance as king of the dominions of Khorasin and ‘Irak and the whole 
country of Iran — with many valuable presents, jewels fit for kings and fleet Arab horses, arrived 
at the royal court and had the happiness of kissing the royal vestibule. But as the king and 
the army were at that time of the Sunni persuasion, and the religion of Shah Ismi‘t! was that 
of the Imam Ja‘far-i Siidik (on whom be the blessing of God, the Creator !), and the royal 
crown [/dj] which he had sent was symbolical of the sect of the Twelve [Imims], Sultiin Mahimtd 
paid no attention to that ambassador or his presents, and quickly gave him permission to 
depart,7! 


After these events it occurred tothe mind of Azamat-ul-Mulk, who as the deputy of Maijjis- 
Rafi‘, was the wazir of government, that as Majlis-i-Sharif Bashir Khudawind Khan had 
placed his foot outside the circle of obedience and used to traverse the valley of rebellion, it. was 
advisable to adopt measures to put a stop to his sedition. He accordingly brought the matter 
to the notice of the Sultan, who summoned Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamiilik in order to 
take counsel with him. Majlis-i Mukram obeyed the order, and on making his obeisance was 
distinguished by royal fayours. The Sultan asked his advice and assistance in repell; 
Bashir Khudawind Khan, Majlis-i Mukram concurring with the amirs and great men 
as to the necessity for putting down the rebel, a royal order was issued for the assem bly 
of the army. When the army was assembled pursuant to order, the Sultin, in the 
month of Sha‘ban in the year 923 (August, A. D. 1517), marched with it to make war against 
Bashir Khudiwind Khin, who was the feudatory chief of Mahtr. When Bashir Khudawind 
Khan heard of the approach of the Sultan with the royal army, finding himself ‘urable to 
oppose him, he thought the best thing he could do was to go to Masnad-i ‘Alt Malik “AJé-nd- 
Din ‘Imfd-n!-Mulk to ask his assistance and then to engage the royal! army. He accordingly 
took refuge with Malik ‘Ali-ud-Din. The latter felt himself bound to assist him now for the 
sake of the assistance which he had formerly received from Khndawind Khan; and therefore 
told off-three or four thousand cavalry to accompany him, Khudéwind Khan reinforced by 


sides the fire of killing and fighting blazed up, and the hunter Death hastened to the chase of 
the lives of the brave men, The eldest son of Khudiwind Khan, who was named Ghalib Khan, 
was killed in this action, and the army of Khudawind Khan then took to flight. When he 


——— 





© Not identified, 
* There appears to be some confusion here. Dastiir Dinfr’s quarrel, on this occasion, is stated to have been 
with his old ally, Barid ; yet from this statement it looks as though it were with IsmA"{] * Adil-Shah, There oa 
@ quarrel of long standing between these two, but it was amicably arranged by the Sultin — vide p: 255: 

The name of this ambassador was Mirzi Ibrihim Khén (or, according to the Tebakét-i Ake , Vadgir Bog 
Kizilbash), He had previously visited the court of Sultin Muraffar Il. of Gujarit, where he was w ell ived ty. 
the king: but received very tongh treatment there at the hands of Shthzfdah Sultin Muhammad of MalwaA (ride 
Bayley’s Gujarat, pp, 244-7). After leaving the Bahmani court he went to that of Sultin Ismi‘fl ‘Adil Shih, who, 
being a bigoted Shi‘ah, gave him a cordial reception (vide Farishtah), From the wording of this pasenge it appears 
that the author of the Burhin-i Ma,asir was himself a Shi‘ah, | = 
vor the origin of the T§-i Haidacl and the term Kizilbésh, vide Journal of the Ry a. S., April 1896, p, 255, 
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heard of the death of his son, although he was’ himself wounded and. had left the battle-field, 
he drew his sword, and turning back, in one attack broke the ranks of the royal army; but at 
last owing to his many wounds and his want of strength, he fell from his horse and was taken 
prisoner by the royal troops, who brought him wounded and hound into the presence of the 
Sultin ; and the latter ordered him to be put to death as the requital of his rebellion. After 
that, the Sultin turned towards his capital ; and the town of Mahtr with its dependencies he 
conferred on Mahmid Khan, the youngest son of Khudawind Khan, 


Historians have related that before the execntionof Bashir Khudawind Khan a royal order 
was issued to the amrs and great men in all parts of the dominions to assemble with a large 
foree at the royal court in order to repel the refractory. The amfrs, acccording to orders, 
busied themselves in preparing war material and collecting their armies; but before they could 
make their obeisance at court the heart of the Sult4n was freed from anxiety on account of 
those three rebels. Since the amirs were thus kept back from attendance at the court, they 
now hastened to make their obeisance. Greater than them all, Sultin Ahmad Bahri with his 
army presented himself, and was exalted by royal favours. After him Niri Khan Khwajah 
Jahin, coming from Parendi, paid his respects. The remaining amirs and grandees, such as 
Majlis-i Raft: ‘Adil Khan, Masnad-i ‘Ali Malik Kutb-nl-Mulk, Masnad-i ‘Ali ‘ImAd-nl-Malk, 
Dasttir-i Mamilik and others besides of the amérs and maliks, when they heard of the arrival of 
the Sultan at the court, started for the capital with an army in numbers beyond computation, 
and making their obeisance offered their services. 


When the Sultin found such an army assembled beneath the shadow of his standard, he 

was seized with the desire of obtaining the happiness of waging a jihdd against the worshippers 
of idols; so, for the purpose of overthrowing the idolaters and tyrants, he raised his standard 
and started from the capital. When the Sultin arrived at Diwdni, * the enemy becoming aware 
of his approach, prepared for battle and hastened to engage the royalarmy. A battle then 
ensned ; but suddenly a fatal misfortune occurred to theroyalarmy. The King of Islam, from 
the centre of the army, which was lis post, became separated from the rest ; and owing to the 
thronging of the horses and the running too and fro of the troops, fell from his horse; and 
when the two armies closed they raised so great a dust that friends and opponents were mingled 
together and could not be distinguished from one another, so no one was aware of what had 
‘happened to the Sultén till the blessed head of that leader with his most pure body was broken 
and wounded in several places. In the midst of this some of the attendants saw the king: 
and immediately went to him and brought him out from the midst of the horses, and putting 
him in a palit, took him to the dwelling of Mirzi Luti-Ullib, son of Shih Muhabb-Ullah. 


When the amirs and grandees became aware of the Sultin’s misfortune, they ceased fight- 
ing and repaired to his presence; and seeing the Sultin lamenting and afflicted they shed 
fountains of blood like the Jaihin, After that, folding up the carpet of contention and war, 
they turned towards the capital; and: when they arrived in the vicinity of Bidar each of the 
amirs and grandees, according to custom, was distinguished by a special robe of honour, and 
they then turned towards their own districts. Majlis-i Mukram Malik Barid-i Mamalik did not 
withdraw from attendance on the Sultin, but accompanied him to the capital; and by the 
Sultan’s orders he was again invested with the government of Bidar; and as the Sultan’s 
wounds were such that for nearly a year he could not tie his turban on the top of his head, 
Malik Barid-i Mamalik exercised sovereign sway. 

The amérs of the capital, Bidar, who always resented the government of Majlis-i Mukram 
looked on the bruises of the Sultin and the supremacy of Malik Barid, thinking that something 
might happen to the Sultfn and that Malik Barfd would then lay hands on the royal treasures 
and take possession of the a and its dependencies; consequently in each head melancholy 


72 Not identified. 
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forebodings arose, and in each heart secret desires. Day and night their anxiety was by 
some stratagem to remove Malik Barid from the fortress of the capital, 

In the midst of this Shuji‘at Khin, who was one of the principal amirs, ran away, carrying 
off with him two female elephants of the Sultin’s for which the latter had a special liking. 
A number of those who complained of the government of Malik Barid represented to the 


go in pursuit of Shuji‘at Khan. Malik Barid went in all haste after Shnja‘at Khan, and ovyer- 
taking him, put him to death; then carrying off the royal elephants with all the horses, baggage 
and other property of Shuja‘at Khan, returned with great pomp and magnificence, and had the 
honour of kissing the royal vestibule. So each affair that the amirs had arranged turned out 
exactly opposite to their wishes and intentions. Day by day the power of Malik Bartd in the 
affairs of State became greater and greater, till he brought into his own hands the whole of the 
government and the control of the army and the subjects, 


In this interval the Sultan died. 
+ * * * . * * 2 
This great misfortune, which was the cause of the rnin of the world and the affliction of the 
human race, occurred on the 24th of Zi-ul-Hijjah, A. H, 924 (26th December, A. D. 1518) 
His age was forty-seven years and twenty days, and the duration of his reign was thirty-seven 
years and two months. 


Although during his reign, in the dominions of the Dakhan, owing to the Opposition and 
quarrelling of the amirs and generals, and the numerous plots and the quantity of bloodshed, 
which were the cause of distress among the people and the desolation of the country; yet 
as long as this Sultan remained alive, all the amirs, wazirs and maliks — notwithstanding 
their contumaciousness among one another — were, nolens volens, loyal to their sovereign, and 
did not withdraw their heads from the collar of obedience and submission. If now and then 
one of the amirs got perverse ideas in his mind, all the other amirs and maliks, treading the path 
of obedience with the Sultin, joined the latter in putting down rebels, and used to strike out 
the letter of hypocrisy from the page of submission,” 


Some historians of the annals of this king state that in the latter days of his reign the 
reins of government entirely left the hands of the Sultin, and that Malik Barid with the 
approval of the amirs of all parts of the dominions seated the Sultan in the corner of retirement 
and seclusion, and divided the country among themselves; and that the Sultin for a long time 
after that was a prisoner, till at last he died. But God alone knows the trath of matters! 


When the Sultan departed this life, all at once anarchy and confusion found their way into 
the country of the Dakhan: each one of the amfrs and great men proclaimed his independence 
and sovereignty in his own place of residence ; and the rights of rebellion and confusion became 
promulgated in that country. The amirs and maliks — like the kings of nations — shut on 
one another the doors of obedience, and hoisted the standards of independent rule, Conse- 
quently the infidels of Vijayanagar, seizing the property of the Musalmans, used each year to 
make raids into the territory of Islam, and much injury used to be caused by those infidels to 
the country of the Musalmians. 


a a | ] + Ads 
Majlis-i Rafi‘ ‘Adil Khiin, who after that became entitled “‘Adi] Shah ;"’ and Masnad-i 
‘Ali Malik Kutb-ul-Mulk who sat on the Kutb-Shihi throne, since they were in proximity to 
— ~ = rj SS - 
"3 This is an important passage, as it shows how the governors of provinces were justified in declaring their 
mdependence on the decline and fall of the Babmani power, If they had not done 80, they would have had to 
submit to the ignominy of being ruled by Malik Barid instead of their lawful Sovereign. Kutb-ul-Mulk’s loyalty 
asted longest, iT 
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the conntry of the infidels, of course the.injary and malice of that tribe of infidels reached ine 
greater degrea the capital, Abmadnagar and all the territory of that place ; until the time of 
Shah Husain Nizim Shih who extinguished by the sword the sparks of the sedition and 
annoyances caused by the cursed infidels, ns will hereafter, please God! be related in detail) in 

End of the Bahmani Dynasty. 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS IN THE XVILITH CENTURY, 
Preface by EB. C. Temple. 

Tink papers Lam now able to publish throngh the courtesy of the authorities of the India 
Cifice have a two-fold interest. In the first plaoe they throw light on the earliest and unsuccess- 
ful attempts ta settle the Andaman Islands, tho site of the great Penal Sattlement of the 
Government of Indi at the present day, by the eclebrated marine enrveyor, Archibald Blair. 
In the next place they give us part of the story direct from Blair himself, 

I now propose to print the papers ax they stand and to supplement them with notes by 
myself and Mr, B, H. Man, C. L. E., by way of postacript. 

The papore consist of — 

(1) A letter from Archibald Blair to the Governor-General, dated 19th April, 1789, 
from the Andamans. 


(2) A letter from Archibald Blair from the Andamans, dated 28th December, 
1789, to his brother, Prof. Robert Bluir of Edinburgh, and forwarded by him to 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, and by the latter to W. W. Gren- 
ville, afterwards Lord Grenville of the Ministry of “ All the Talenta,” 

(3) A Report by Mr. Patrick Stone on the present Port Cornwallis, dafed oth 
June, 1781. 

(4) An abstract of Major Eyd’s Roport, daicd @th March, 1785, comparing the 
present Port Cornwallis at the Andamans ond Prince of Wales’ Island, t. ¢,, 
Pening, as sites for Convict Settlements, 


(5) Memorandum on the Andaman Settlements, dated 7th January, 1802. 
Wo. I, 


Captain Blair to the Right Hon'ble Charles Earl Cornwallis, K. G., 
Governor-General otc., in Council; dated 19th April, 1768, 


My Loap,— Though there is no immediate Conveyance to Bengal, nor s probability of this 
reaching Calrntta before the arrival ofthe Elizabeth and Viper ; but as there wa possibility of 
wecidents to oneor both Vessels, I consider it my duty to leave this Account of my Progress, 
with the accompanying sketch of the Sarvey, to be forwarded by Mr. Light. 

We mado the land noar Port Andaman December 27th when the Viper unfortunately 
sprong her main wast, this made it necessary to put in, to repair the damage; and while the 
Artificors were employed [ had the opportunity of surveying that excellent Harbour. It's 
situntion being on the west side of the grent Andaman, conecquently rather difficult of necess 
in the SW. Monsoon is the only reason agaist it's being considered naan Harbour of great 
importance, It is well aupplied with fresh water which is noticed in the Chart, and Nature 
has made itcapable of being well defended, from the Eminence on Interview Island; from 





j24 


whence the two Brooks derivo their source, Many paris of this Islond are covered with a rich 


svil, which T have not a doubt will be very productive; it is over grown with a Yarvety of ‘trete, 
ahont no farther Commonication with them, than their aceoptance of afew Presents, which 
they would not receive from our bands, bat made signa for them to be laid down on rhe Basshy 
when they gladly accepted them. Some parts of the Isaud which were not coyerud with trees 





afforded us a supply of excellent grass, There is plenty of clay fit for Bricks and the 


shores are covered with shells and Coral which will answer to make lime. 


Having surveyed Port Andaman to the extent of your Lordships Inatructions, the 11th. 


of Javunry, I began the examination of the Const to the Southward, the Viper tracing the 
Bank, and the Elizabeth coasting olgse to the Island ; and boats were dispatehed to examine 
such Inlets, which had anything promising in theirappearance > but I found none between Port 
Andaman and Port Campbell which appeared worthy of an inves gation. A reference to the 
Chart will beet convey un idea, of the indentings of the Const, and the extent of the Bank, 
with the very few dangers which extend from the thore, The land is moderately high, very 
nidgy and everywhere thickly covered with troes, 7 


Port Campbell thongh a perfect Harbour in the N. EL Monsnon, will be found no 
diffienlt of secess during the 8. W. winds from the narrowness and dangers in its entrance that 
it will be hazardous if not totally impracticable to enter or quit it in that boisterous season. 


The Coast from Port Campbell to the west entrance of McPhoraon’s Strait, bears a near 
resemblance to that port which has heon already noticed, At a small distance, the Weat 
Mouth of the Strait ia not perceptible, by the assemblage of Islands which is termed in the 
Chart the Labyrinth, appearing to shet it up. 

Ships rounding the south end of the Great Andaman munt be enutious not to approach 
too close ; to avoid the dangers extending from the Twins, and that from the South end of 
the great Island, both which are noticed in the Chart. 


The small strait, between the Cinque Islands and the Groat Andsman, appears to mo 
the best, ne well as the shortest Passage, for ships intending to touoh on the S. Pi, aide af the 
Island; there being tolerable anchoring all throngh that atrait, snd being entirely clear of 
danger, Macpherson Strait considered as an Harbour possesses many advantages; it is abond- 
antly supplied with excellent fresh water from the Rivalet warked in the Churt, itis well 
sheltered from the forev of both mousvonn: is open both to eastwaid and westward; and the 
stream of the tide which is regniur will facilitate the entianee or departare of ships. But 
with all those advantages it has one very preot defect, which is a want of tenacity in the 
gronnd which forma the Bettom, which is the major part, Coral, Coral Rock, and Sand, with 
a very stoall partion of Clay in some places. Upon the whole it will be ctteidered us bac 
anthoring Ground, both from it’s not holding, and tho probability of the Cables being destroyed 
by the Qoral. This Strait is evidently what has been named by Captain Buchanan, 
MoPherson Hay, and the Harbour four leagues northward is termed by him Port Cornwailig.i 


Tt is hunily possible to conceive a more secure Harbour, than Port Cornwat!lis i it ig easy 
of access, and nt ihe samo time capable of bemg made very strong, the Bottom is a soft Clay, 
and it i perfectly skreened from wind and ten, thata ship might ran in without anehiors or 
cables. and sustain no damnge. It’s situation will render it casy of nevess at all seasons and 
ships may depart from it in either Monsoon. To supply a large Fleet with water in the lntter 
part of the dry season it might be found necessary to-consirnct Reservoirs to collect and pre 
serve it; for after a very laborious search, only three scanty Brooks were found, where the 


- aia ee 
1 (The present Port Elair, — En, } 
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soil was of ench a nature as to absorb the whole before it renched the seq; but if Reeervoirs or 
Wells were made one or two hundred yards from the shore, in the beds uf the Brooks, I have 
no doabt but they would be sufficiently productive to supply a large Squadron; by digging o 
small well nbout two fect deep the Viper and Elixabeth were supplied with the quantity that 
was wanted, from one of the Brooke. The face of the country fs entirely covered with wood, 
cand the sorface is. very nnoven, being principally composed of high Ridges and Valleys, both 
covered with n rich soil and the Intter seems capable of the highest cultivation. The woods 
will afford an fpoxhaustibie atore of timber which will cerininly answer for musts and other 
purposes in building or repairing ships, 1 found many trees of Ebbony, and others which may 
hecome valuable articles of trade ; a specimen of the latter Taball have the Hononr of present- 
ing to your Lordship/on my arrival at Calontta, some of the Planta too wero gathered which 
T om apprehensive will not reach Bengal, While in this Harbour we had regaler Land and 
Sea Brevees, and the Climate, judging from onr short stay, appeared to be healthy, The 
Tides wt full ond change rise 7 feet but the stream of the tide is hardly perceptible. There is 
plenty of Fish, but nob being provided with netts we caonght very fow; Pamphit Snappers 
and Reck Cod abound in the Harbour we nleo saw tortle but they do not appear to be nomerons, 
The soil in many places will nnawer for bricks, stones which will answer for building are to be 
lind in plenty, and the reefs will afford a constant supply of shells and coral for lime. 

The Natives from their features, colour and hair appenr to be descended from Affricans and 
there is an Account in the Annals of Goathat two Portuguese ships with slaves bound to 
Maflona were lost on their Passage thither abont 2 Centurys ago which it is probable may 
have first peopled the Great Andaman, by being wrecked on that Island, They sre probably 
in tho rodest state of any rational animola which are to be found; both ecxes go perfectly 
niked ; have no other houses than small hota, or rather sheds, about four feet high ; they scom 
to depend principally on shell fish for their sabsistance whioh they gather on the reefs at low 
water, and it would appenr that they sometimes catch turtle and hogs from their Huts being 
orsamented with the bones of those animals, Their greatest stretch of ingenuity appéara in 
the construction of their Bows, Arrows, Fish Giggs and small nats. The only oes Es of 
Civilization, is their being formed jato small societies and some attention paid to a Chief which, 
with his family are generally painted red. They seem to have very deep rooted prejodices 
acainst atrangers, and constantly expressed either fear or resentment when they saw ns Innd, 
except at Interview Island, We were frequuntly attacked by them which very moch ¢ireom- 
ecribéd our exenrsions bat being constantly prepared, in all our skirmishes with them, when 
they were invariably the aggressors, we had only one man wounded. By the kindest treatment 
1 could devise when they came on board nnd dismissing them with presents, T endeavonred 
in vain to bring abont a friendly mtercourse with them. Their Behaviour was so excessively 
wild and contradictory, that 1 found it impossible to enm it with any degree of certainty or 
success ; their rood nature appeared rather predominant, and inone instance T thonght I conld 
perceive attachment which inclines me to think, that they, with proper treatment might he 
made nsefal to settlers, Wo could not find the smallest appearance or marks of cultivation in a 
soil which would be highly productive with moderate Inbour. 

After examining THigont Strait and the Archipelago I proceeded to Barron Island and 
found the Voloano in a Violont State of eruption, throwing outshowers of red hot stones and 
immense volumes of smoke, There were two or three eruptions while [ was close at the foot 
of the Cone, sevorul of the atones rolled down and licunded a good way past the foot of it. 
After a diligent search I could And nothing of sulphur or anything that answered the descrip. 
tion ot Lava, 

From Garren Island I proceeded to explore for a dangerous ledge of Rocks® which is only 
noticed in some of the Chiarts, but having been seen lately by Captain Hanna Tl was delormined 








a [Now the Invisible Bask. — Ev.) 


if possible to ascertain its situation, I firat struck soundings on » large lonk which environs 
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the danger which, with proper attention to the Land, will apprise abips of their danger hefore 
they approach it too close. The Ledge-ts situnted in Latitude 17° 0°7* N. and bears from the , 
South end of the Great Andaman’ EB, 16° 5, distant 17 Leagues. Tt is of amall extent with 
high Dreskers on it, and some parts nre Visible after the Surfs, 7 a "7 


Your Lordship's Commands relating tothe Andamans being excouted, ome stock ing 
exhausted and several of the people having disorders (eontructed at Caloutta) which regeired 
nesistance, I determined to proceed immedintely for thin Idand, and shrivel here the fed 
Tnstant, T have now the satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that the Major part of our ack 
will bu fit for duty again in few days, when I shall proceed directly for Achoen in ord to 
examine Sidoo Harbour, and another a little to the Southward of it, which Mr, Liglt has 
informed ine of. He is alao to give mo 9 Letter to the King of Acheen, which I hare nodonbt 
will procure me Permission to make the necessnry examination, ry at a 

By tho middle or ond of June Lexpect to qnit the Coost of Sumatra and to arrive. at 
account of the service with partioular Pons of the Harbours and a Genersl Chart of the whole 


Survey. , | att 
Thave, ete, (Sd.) Archibald Blair, 





Wo, 11. 
Henry Dundas to W. W. Grenville, 1790, August 19. Denira Lodgo. 

“Mr. Hobert Blair, who writes the enclosed, ia professor of practical astronomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and perhaps one of the most ingenious men and beat philosophers 
you ever Enow, The letter he senda to me is frem his brother, theofficer who you will recollect 
to have been employed in the survey of the Andaman harbour, concerning which we entertain 
stich sanguine expectations, ‘The letter is proper for your perural in every point of view, but 


I send it on necount of what is stated respecting the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis, It js 
mer retent than any thing IT have seen. Perhope there iv more recent at the Admiralty or 
your Office, but nothing official has reached me of av late a date aon the subject.’ 


9 Enclosures :— 


Number 1.— Robert Blair to Henry Dundas 1790, August 4, 
Groat Russell Streat, Bloomsbury. 


“Tshonld still hove deluyed writing, if it were not for a letter which ] have just received 
rom my brother, and which T use the freedom of enclosing, as it may possibly contain some 
further information coneermng an object, about-whoeo importance sich san 
I hope justly, entertained. Aa ID know how readily you will overlook any j 
n hint ona subject of which you are «ao muel betlor » jedge, 1 shall 
thought which occurred to me on reading Archibald's letter, 


gine hopes are, and 
ny impruprioty in giving 
also venture to mention g 


“T have heard through a friend, who bas long corresponded with Licutenant Mears, that a 


proposal has been made to Government to send the conviota to one of the Sandwich Islands 
(whieh T helieve the Lieutenant has purchased from thy Natives) instead of aendip gy them to 


New Halland, 


“Bight they not be conveyed at much less experice, and inmed to moth betters nceonnt, if 
sent to colonise Chatham Island? ‘The supply of Europeans which wonld thna be at hand is 
reermit onr military end naval armaments in Indio, seome a lone to he ay object of grent icant 
tude The limited extent of the island, ita Proximity to the seat of Government, ona the 
military force and fortifications necessary, nt any rate, to protect the harbour, wand effectually 
provent their ever becoming trenblesome, But T have said more than enough on subject 
which, if worth attending to, mnat have nlrend ¥ occurred to-you.” | : 


————— 


* In the Genl, Chart the South « — 


atrome is nara) Rutland Ihlani, 
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Number 2. — Archibald Blair, to Robert Blair, 1786, December 26. 
Port Cornwallisa Chatham Teland. 
= Gommodore Cornwallis urrived here tlhe luth, aud seoma perfectly satiafied think ab is A 
place of infinite national importance, 1 have therefore little doubt but the Government of 
See will instantly take the ueeessary ateps to oétablish it osour principal naval port in 

India. He proposes to retorn here next sonth-west monsoon, and 1 have the sutisfaction to 
purceive that he approves of what I have done, He quits thiapince soon to visit Penang, when 
I shall bo left to excoute bin commands. The vessel I commanded proceeds to Colcutta with 
dispatches, and will return with provisions and men. 

“The soil ia prodactive, the climate healthy; we are woll provided with fish, turtle from 
Diamond Istend in great abundance, and vegetables from the Carnicobar.” 


Wa, ITT. 


An Account of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman 
Teland,* by Mr, Patrick Stone, Muster of His Majesty's Ship Crown, 
received por Rodney, Oth June 1701. 


Directions for Salling in, and out of the Harbour, — When you are between the Norih 
and South reefs you'll eee far up the Hurbour at the N. W. Corner, two Points with a «mall 
Island between them; keep this Isle in sight and run in, or if you should have the Wind N. i. 
you nary turn in with the above Isie from Point to Point, but do not lose sight of it; to make 
+t hetier known youll see 2 remarkable Tree on the left hand poit, or the North end of Long 
isiund, but indeod you-may run into this Harbour with the grentest ease without Danger, only 
ceive avery point o Birth abont 2 Cablea Jongth and go the Northward of the little Isle, then 
haul over to the Southward ; be sure you keep the Sonthernmost point of the Harbours Mouth 
open with the next, nud Anchor on the West aide of the little Isle: this is called the Outer 
Harbour. 

Marks for Anchoring. — Thia is such o good and fine Harbour, there ure no particular 
Marks for Anchoring but I would ndvise Strangers not to go into any of the Coves, “ull they 
firat Sound with their Boats — withont it is the South Cove, which is the firat Cove on the 
South eide which is clean and clear of all Rocks; You may Anchor in what Water yon please, 
good holding Ground, 

Wooding and Watering. — Wood in great plenty, you may ont it alongside of the bonts, 
there are many Streams of Water from the Mountains nnd with o little tronble might be made 
very convement, 

Provisions and Refreshments. — Nono to be bad here at present 05 there is no Settle- 
ment, you may bare Fiah with the Seine or Hook and Line. 

Fortifications and Landing Places. — No Fortifications, You may Land any where 
here the Water being 60 amooth, but the Sandy bays are preferable. | 

Trade and Commorco, — Neither Trado or Commerce, The People are quite Black with 
Woolly Hair and of « Sauvage Disposition, and of a Smull Stature, 

This Harbour liea in tle Latitude 13° 24’ N, and Longitude 04° 26° Et, Tt flows full and 
chanze of ! o Clook and rises and falls 7 or 8 feet at Spring Tider. Lf coming from the- 
Southward and boand into this Harbour, tle first remarkable thing is the High Hill called 
Saddle Hill, which is the highest land herenbouts or I believe the highest on the Island; at the 
éctot Saddle Hill ix a Sinul! Isle called Craggy Island, but being badly to be seen ‘tll you ron 
in shore; but what makes it easily Known isn remarkable White Rock standing close Lo it. 


eee 
——— SS 


i (Now Port Blair, —En.] ® [Now Port Cornwallis. — Ep ] 
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which at a Distance you will take fora large White Patch, on OF near iu & 
you will see the Entranes of the Harbour, which is about 5 miles to the Northward of Smagey 
Island. The Lond between the two is remarkable having two Hummoeks anda Flat between ; 
the Northornmost Hnmmock siands on the South point of the Harbour. On the North side uf 
the Entrance yon will-see a Hill which makes a Peninsula, and both from this and the South 
point runs out a reef of Rocks, but no Danger aw they ore always above Water, or the Sea 
breaks over them, but Deep Water Close to them. You will seo in the Middle of the Harbour 
# little Tale with o Spit ranning from it 8. W., but ran ronnd the Northward of the Isle, and 
Anchor wherg you please; This small Island wonld be a fine place to plant Gung upon to defend 


the Harbour: There is a Channel on eich side, but the North ride is the Broadestand of course. 


the best for Working: This Harbour forms along square; at the Fast end isa Jong Isle lying 


N. and 8. which I call Long Island, between the N. end of it and the N. W. point of the. 


Harbour ia the Entrance of what is called the Interior Harbour, going in you will see three 
Islands, the fret the largest, the 2d the next (which is the Island above Toentioned os a mark fo 
come in or yo ant by) ihe 84 the Smallest, from the N.W, Point of Long Island to the middle of 
this 4d Tule rons a flat shoal of Mud which you must take care af, for you may linve & fathome 
and the next cast only two or 3 fathoms, all the N. and W, of those Islands ‘is nothing hut « 
fat of soft mud: on any of tho Three Islands ] have mentioned you may erect convenient 
Wharf, a8 you [have] S$ and 4 fathoms close to the Rocks, here you might have Storchousns 
and Hospitala, To the Esstward of the First Island you will seen ronnd low flat Talandd, 
which 1 call round Island, between this and the above other Isles mukns the Harbour which 
you may Jyve m what Water you please from 17 to 8 fathoms, From round Island runa to the 
Sonthwanrd a Spit of Mud and Sand about 2 Cables length with only 3:fathome on it and 5 close 
to hetween this Island and the N, W. point of the Harbour, there are several Streams of posh 
Water and ono large spring which may be cleared ont with very little trouble where you may 
hare Plenty of Good Wator. Tho largest Bhip in the Navy may Anchor Within.n Cables 
length of this Pisce to Completé their Walter. This Harbour ix capable of containing a greqt 
number of Ships, and Ithink it miy he mada one of the best in the known World, it: is 
cominodions and reomy, very easily defended as there ig no such thing as to attack it on the 
Lond sido or back purt being surronnded with a large Shoal lake, or pieco of Water, and it is 
surrounded agnin with a very thick Jungle or Mangrove Trees which grows in the Water and 
of Conrre it must be a Swamp, so you have nothing to Guard but the Harbours Mouth. 


longth of the passages between Madras and Bengal and 
the Andamang and Frings of Wales’ island, 1795 
I, — Major Eyd’s first part of a Report relative to the Scttloments at Princes 


of Wales’ Island and the Andamans, dated the 4th 2 

FP. 2. — One of the principal objects of his yisit to Prince of Wales’ 

lim to clear up strong doubts that bad arifen in his mind respecting the comparative adyan- 

tiges of tha Infant Settlement at the Andamans ag 2 Port of re Him enit | 

the Navies of Grent Britain, with those of Prince of Wales Taland, fi. a, Penang) which he 
surveyed and reported upon to Government soon iterit wos éettled in 1787, 





5S 
on 


P. 3. — Takeaa short riew of what has hitherto bean done by Government for tho extat. 
lishment of a Port of refitment of our Fleets to the Fostward of Cape Comorin. i cali teh 
prevent in future thal proat Joes of the moat Valunhle period of the Yoar fics Naval operations 


which hon heretofore Leen bublained by ihe Flevis being obliged to mak a lands Vapade be 
Hombay to repair, : 8g gC 


nid tefreshment for 














P. 4, — Lacam’s Plan of new Harbour proposed in 1774 of 4 proved to be totally imprac- 

P. &. — Next Plan waa thatat Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786. 

P. 7. — The next wae the Andamans in 1798. 

P. &. — Commodore Cornwallis gave a decided preference to the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis, and the Settloment was completely effected in 1753, 

P. 9, — But Kyd observes that he never at any period foend oocnaion to alter the opinion 
he had formed of the comparative advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Walesa’ Jeiands, 
aa delivered in hia Report of the last place in 1787, ; 

P. 11. — Description of the Andamans, 

P, 16, — Only 4 Months fair weather in the Whole Year, from December to March, 

P. 17, — About the middle of April the rains begin to fall, ‘till the end of November, 
attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Squalls, 

P, 18. — Generally tempestuous for 7 Mouths. 

P, 19. — Of the immense quantity of Ruin — double the quantity that falls an Bengal 
when the excess is deemed detrimental to cultivation. 

P. 20, — OF the richness of the Soil and the quickness of Vegetation. 

FP. 21. — Have not had sufficient experience to judge of the effect of the Climate on the 
human Constitution, 








P, 25, — Opinions of the Surgeons that there is nothing peculiarly noxious im the Clinmte 
of the Andamans more than in all tropical Climates subject te great fallg of Hains. 

P, 25. — Every reason to beliewe that thesituation will in the end become loaltlry, 28, fron 
the natere ef the surface of the ground, Water cannot lay an hour after the most vigleat Rain. 

P, 26. — Have as yet diccovered few or uo Trees of real Valeo for Ship building. 

P, 86. — Abundance of Timber fit for the construction of Buldmgs.on Shore. 

P, 28, — On the amall Spot that bas been cleared they have found all the variety of Prait 
Trees carried from Bengal. 

P, 28, — The culinary Vegetable aud some amall experiments of Sugar Cane, Indigo, Bice 
and other Grains thrive wonderfully well. 

FP, 29, — A description of the Natives, — Never yet in any part of tbe Globe bas the homan 
Race been discovered in a more degraded or snvage state. 

P. 30. — The Harbour of Port Cornwallis is sufficiently capaciona for the largest Fleets — 
easy of ingress and egress, and a safe shelter for Ships at all Seasons. 

P. 81. — Comparison between the Andamans and Prince of Wales Island. 

P. 33. — Prince of Wales Island — the entrance perfectly snfe, having upon it depth enough 
at low Water spring Tides for the largest Ships of the Rayal Navy. 

P. 32. — The inner Harboer under Poolajuajah a safe and amooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmost safety in one Tide even with their Guns on board. 

P, 32. — On the Island Joajah ia space enough for Store Honses and » Marine Yard euifi- 
cloutly oxtensive — and Wharfs may be constructed with proat case, 
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P. 33, — This.inner Hurbonr hag the additional advantage of being easily fortified at little 
Coat. 

P. 38. — Since he surveyed it in 1787 the Inland hae been cleared and enltivated to the 
extent of at least 25 Square Miles — Abundance of excellent tropical fruits and nll the Vege- 
tables commen in India, 

P.33,— The Climate temperate and healthy, and entirely free from Gales of Wind and 
violent weather of every kind. 

P. S4.— A considerable population, partionlarly ef industrious Chinese aud Natives of 
the Comat of Coromandel. 

P, 34. — A large Town haa been built — Shops and Markets filled with #very article of 
refreshment or Supply thata Fleet can be in want of. 


P. 34, — A yory extensive Commerce is established throngh the medinm of Ships navigated 
by Europeans, and Prows from the neighboring Oountrieseven as far to the eostward ae Calabar 
— and capable of being increased toa rery great extent. 

P. 37, — Gives the testimony of Commodore Rainier in his Lotter of 3]at Decemr 1794, whe 
waa af that Bland in the Sajfolk, in favour of Prince of Wales Island over the Andamins. 

P. 33, — Commodore Mitchell's Squndron of 5 Ships remained a Month at Princes of 
Wales’ Island, and received abandance of refreshment. 


P. 38, — Captain Pakenham of His Majesty’s Ship Resistance saya he bas never been in 
any foreign Port whore o Ship of War was eo well and easily supplied with every desirable 

P. 40, — States the defects of Prince of Wales Isfand. T's great distance from any of 
the Company's other Possessions, so that it cannot be reinforoed Troops of supplied with 
Ammunition and Stores, &c*,, don, doa, 

P. 42. — States the advantages and disndvantages of the Andamans. 


P, 48. — Hus » full eonvietion that Prince of Wales’ Island all circumstances considered, 
ia infinitely preferable to tho Andamana, and that it in fact provides every thing that Govern- 
ment can want for a Port of refitment and refreshment for the Nuvies of Great Britain to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin. 

(Then follows his Report of Prince of Wales” Island in 1787, formerly called Ponang, 
in the Straits of Malacca.) 


Il. — Eyd's Report on the comparative longth of the Passages batween Madras 
and Bongal and the Andamans and Frince of Wales Island. 
Daring the South West Monsoon (beginning of April to the middle of October) the 
Passage from Madras to Port Cornwallis does not exceed 8 Days, 


Will be much greater to Prince of Wales Island. But towards the end of October the 
passage is very quick, not exceeding 20 Daya. 


The passage from either the Andamans or Prince of Wales’ Island to Madras during the 
South West Monsoon is precarious and difficalt and will require nearly equal time. 


Daring the North® Kast Monsoon, particularly during the first part of it, Ships cannot with 
safety remain on the Coromandel Const, The Passage, both to the Andamans and Prirce of 
Walon’ Inland tedious — 3 weeks moat be allowed. 


During the whole of the North Fast Monsoon the Passogo in returning is quick and curtain 
— 7 Daya from the Andamany — 12 from Pringe of Wales’ Island, 
— 3 = aia, 
* November, December, J 


aitary, 


a 
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In the North Kast Monsoon the Passage from Bengal to the Andamansa is 8 Days — bat to 
Prince of Wules’ Inland more than double — 24 days the averege. 


In returning from the Andamans to Bengal 15 Days — from Prince of Wales’ Istand 
265 Daya. | 


During the South West Monsoon, going and coming from the Andamans § — Prince of 

Wales Island 20 Dara. 
No. V. 
Memoranda relative to the Settlement ot the Andamans, dated 8th January 1802. 

The object in establishing a Settlement at the Andamans waa to obtain a refitting Post for 
Ships in time of War. 

The Settleomont was begun carly in the year 1790 on the Southermost part of the 
faland, where 1 Harbour had been discovered by Commodore Cornwallis which in his opinion 
wna suitable for the purpose. But in November 1792 the Settlement was removed from this 
part to the N. E. purt of the Island where the Commeédere had diseovered another Harbour, 
possessing advantages superior to the former, and which was named Port Cornwallis. A good 
test of the Security of this Harbour wus afforded soon after the removal of the Katablishment, 
io this part of the Island, by a Tempest of uncommon Violence which prevailed at Port 
Cornwallis by which two of the Versels were driven on Shore, but got off without any damage 
to their bottoms and only trivial loss in other respects, The Soil of this part of the Island in 
excellent and ofa rich quality, which when cleared and eultiveted will produce the Natural 
Froits and grains of Hindostan in great abundance, but from the enormous size and 
abundance of the Timber the clearing of the Land must be work of time ond great labor- 
The supplies of Fresh Water are represented also to be eo abundant that with little tronble 
Watering places may be made for supplying the largest Fleets. 


The Natives at first appeared extremely jealous of the New Settlers and put to death some 
Fishermen sent thither from Bengal and for rome time continued to shew very little demre of 
any intercourse, but afterwards became more familiarized. 

Till the Year 1703 tho Sottlors in general appear to have continued healthy when about 
the Setting in of the 8, W. Monsoon, an oneommon sickness prevailed amongat them, which 
rendered ib impradeut fo determine on the fitness of the place for a Naval Arsenal till the 
eanse from whence such sickness had arisen conld he determined by farther experience, but 
altho’ the Rains were succeeded by favourable Weather which greatly contributed to the 
recovery of the Sick, the Settlement still continued unhealthy, which was attributed to a suffi- 
cient space of Land not being cleared, but in the Sesson following the Settlement was more 
healthy than on any former one, altho’ there had been an unusoal quantity of Rain. 


In the succeeding Season however namely 1705/éthe inhospitality of the climate 

was sufficiontly proved, above 50 of the Settlera and Mr. Reddick the Surgeon having died. 

Tt was therefore on this ground determined to withdraw the Sottlemont, but to prevent any 
Foreign Nation attempting an Establishment there, which it was observed was not probable, a 
Small Vessel. was stationed off Port Cornwallis to keep possession, The Governor General in 
Connell observed to the Court that if it should be thanght expedient to prosecute the vriginal 
plan at the end of the War the Setilemt might be reestablished with little diradvaniage. 

With respect to the advantoyes and disndvantages of this Settlement compared with those 
of Prince of Wales Island the Single circumstances of ite local Situation being such as to render 
a communication with all the Companys Settlements se completely eosy at all Seasons of the 
Year was in Major KEyds opinion sufficient to determine in ita favor provided the Balubriety of 
the Climate waz ascertained, but that in every other respect Prince of Wales Island had the 
advantage. [January 9th, 1802.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


From the above information the following 
tabular pedigree is formed : 
Capt. John Wel- = Cath. : - - b. 1715-16; d. 31 
ler, R.N.;d.be-; Mar, 1799, aged 76 (m. i. in 
fore his wife, Stratford ch’yard). 


















SIR PROBY THOMAS CAUTLEY. 


“AMONG many greater services to India the | 
late Sir Proby Cautley: diffused largely in Up- 
per India the delicious fruit of the Bombay 
mango, previously rare there, by creating and — 
encouraging groves of grafts on the banks of the 
_ Jumna and Ganges canals”? — Hobson-Jobson, 

p. 424, ii. 


He was son of the Rev. Tho. Cautley, B.D, 
Rector of Raydon and Stratford S. Mary, Suffolk, 
‘by Catherine his wife, daughter of the Rey. 
Nareissus Charles Proby, M. A., Rector of 
Stratford and of Toddenham in Gloucestershire. 


A pamphlet entitled The Parish Church of 
Stratford 8. Mary, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. G. | 
Brewster, Rector of Stratford, contains the fol- 
lowing information :— 

“Of mural tablets there are four, all placed in 
the South Chancel Aisle.” - » - . “The next 
commemorates the Rev. N. C. Proby, M. A, 


The Rey. Narcissus Chin Asada Wel- 
Proby, M.A., R. of Stratford | ler; b. 1751.2 ; 
(1784-1803) and of Todden- | d. 28 Nov. 
ham, co. Glouc. ; b. 1737-38; 1841, aged 89 
d. 20 Dec. 1804 aged 66(m.i. | (m_i. in Strat- 
in Stratford ch.andch’yard); | ford ch’ yard). 
bur, 27 Dec at Stratford. 





Cath. Proby: b =The Rey, Tho, Bag Pee. 
1774-5; d. 5| Cautley.BD, 1775-76; 4.3 
June, 1830,| R. of Strat- Mar. 1868 
aged 55(m.i.| ford (1803- aged 92 (mi. 
in Stratford; 1817) and of in Stratford 
eh. and ch’- Raydon; d.  ch’yard), 


Rector of this parish and of Toddenham, who died | Y#?4)- po Fuly, IEA, 
Dee. 20th, 1804, in his 66th year; and the next the (uns bs Strat- 
Rev. T. Cautley, B. p , Rector at the same time of ford ch ); bur, 
Raydon and Stratford, and buried ut the former at Raydon. 


place. He died July 13th, 1817. The death of 
his widow is recorded on the fourth tablet, June 
oth, 1830.” — Pp 45. 


List of the Rectors of Stratford. 


Narcissus C. Proby, 1784-1803. (Resigned. | 
Buried Dee. 27th, 1804.) | 


Thomas Cautley, 1803-1817. (Buried at Ray- 
don.) — Ibid., p. 16. 


There are also three monuments im Stratford 
churchyard :— | 


I, (Altar-tomb within rails.) Rev. Narcissus 
Cha. Proby, 20 years R. of this parish, d. 20 Dec., 
1804, aged 66; Arabella, his wife, d, 28 Noy., 184], 
aged 89; her mother Mrs. Cath, Weller, wid. of | 
Capt. John Weller, R. N., d. 31 Mar,, 1792, aged 
76; Mary* Proby d. 3 Mar., 1868, aged 92, 


II S. side: Cath , wife of Rev Tho. Cautley, 
R. of this parish, dau. of Rev. N.C. Proby, 4.5 | 
June, 1830, aged 55. N. side: Cha. Wil]. Cautley, 
their inf. son, d. 22 Mar., 1801. 


III. (Recumbent cross within same rails ag 
“Il.") 8. side: Col. Sir Proby Tho. Cautley, 
K. C. B., Member of H. M. Indian Council, 
d. 25 Jan, 1871, aged 69, ; 





Oha, Will Caut- Col Sir Bropy Tho. Cautley, 
ley; d. in inf. KCB, Memb. of H. M. 
22 Mar., 1801, Indian Council ; b. 1801-2; d. 
(ms. 1. in Strat- 25 Jan., 1871, aged 69 (m. i, 
ford chureh- in Stratford ch’yard), 
yard), 

CHARLES Parrrince. 





FIRE-WORKS AT PANJABI MARRIAGES, 
WHEN a marriage party goes with the bride- 

groom to the bride’s house, and the former do not 
let off good fire-works, the girls and women from 
the bride’s house and its neighbourhood Bing a 
song including the following verse :— 

Asan galltén hiinj gawdtin ; 

Par hawdtdn mitil na dian. 

We cleaned the streets for nothing : 

But still no sky-rockets came, 


If the bridegroom has really brought no fire- 
works, the above jocular verses are meant in real 
earnest, and he is. put to much shame, 


Miya Dis in P. N. end Q. 1883. 








* In White's Sug. Directory for 1844, under Stratford 8, Mary: “ Proby Misa Mary "’ (p. 260). 
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customs in the Central Provinces, 140, 304:— 
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218:— siege of . seas . 264 
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Dédd Khan. sss bh seee psd} ce}scaaghas cna anwsnevs soceeemdee kok 
Dé&dd Shih Bahmant ......cccscccesseceseeereeeee LSE 
Daulat&bad = Deogir ...essoecreseeereeensee 145, 180 
D4varakonda, siege of . i cree Shek | 
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Day, All Souls, in Salsette ........ pen tasped suas AES 
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Deane, Major H. A. cca sakaatcak heathen 
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death, customs, Nicobarese... ....:.s0ssssse0 253 if. 
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Deogir = Dévagir... . 180 
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diamonds as spirit-scarers ......... sitieak ven evsen Te 
Dildwar Khé&nh Habsht .........000csecereseeeeeveses B08 
Diligent Strait ...-cvs.»+ sendycecebiiansseds Gen | 
disguise, ceremonial, ae re gudtebntenceaes 0261 | 
Diwani, not identified .......c.scsssecessseveeseeeee S21 
Dosirri, Mt., in the Tangé aes ee ee 
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Drake’s, Governor, flight fect Oalenttné 297 ff. 
duanee, a coin, 159 ff.;—=a cent, 160; = 

PMEMIND sevscesseses a tohacescetousex-LUU 
Dumbleton’s house a3 Usloatta: ee ee ae 
Dumindo = Khwij& Khizar .....sssseceseeerene 195 
Dundas, Henry, Visct. wees writes about 

the Andamans .......csccseerseesevses teaeetnereesee o26 
Durgi ssoseseeseceensanenereseee sonene one ine ben ses cunvan ol2 
Durkévati, Rani of Miraj... copensuvegherdy Doma: 
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dusk, customs in the Central Poorsases dsdeve AT 
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eye, throbbing of the, 146 «: ;— corners of the, 
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Firdz Shah Tughlag, deposed Kiimésvara 
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Firdzibad — Bunair.........-..ss0sseee000... 186, 192 
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Firdz Shih Bahmani, abdication of Se sua vaw een 191 
flowers AS SPiTit-SCATETS ......s0eseeecsee svecneeee L1G 
Folklore, Andaman, 164; Fire Legend, 197, 

901 ff.: — Central sa aii 193 ff., 
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| fowls, for SACTIAICE.........s0+ 000 cnc ete ves eee cesens ses 140 
Frankland (siege of Nineties 295 :—his sight. 298 
fruit as @ spirit-scarer .. sueces wild 
function, value of, m er anne een enpwee tussev tlh 198 
funeral customs, Nicobarese ......0..+0ss00. 253 ff. 
futile labour, folklore of .....+..0....00+ . 189 £. 
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Gandhira, the ancient, description of, 14: — 
route to, 60 f.:— peculiarities of ancient 
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GanéSa, in Panjab customs.. we Gt 
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Ghiyis-ud-Din Bahmani .. 
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(Fouds attacked hy Mahmiid Khiljt ........... 281 
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cTammar, principles of, 197; — terminology 

of, 236-1.) — origin of accidence, 196; def. 

of alfir, 190: radical and functional affixes 

defined, B05: 4 valad of function, 198; 

functions of words, 108, 205 &.; functions 
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Grant, Alexander, acoount of Caloutta (Blaole 

Hola}, 293 f.:— flight from Onloutta +... 300 
Grenrille, Lord, writes about the Andumuans., 325 
QTIMOHO = CLOWNS ses cesses ceseecererccteecesssvecnaenaey 180 
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Chimeae ooina, 51 te ee eer nae a 
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